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Bleaching, Dyeing, [rying, 


And Finishing Machinery. 








CALENDERS, MANGLES AND ROLLS. 


TENTERING MACHINES, 
MERCERIZING MACHINES, 





Granger Foundry and Machine Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 























Bleaching, Printing, Dyeing 
and 
Finishing Machinery 


For Textile Fabrics. 


STRAIGHT TENTERING MACHINE, WITH AUTOMATIC CLAMP. (Patented.) 


TENTERING MACHINES. 


VIBRATORY (or Swiss) MOTION FOR LAWNS, ETC. 
RETURN (8, 10 or 12) returns FOR WORSTED AND WOOLEN GOODS. 
HOT AIR (2 or 4 returns) FOR GINGHAMS, ETC. 


AUTIMATIC CLAMPS (Patented). SPRING CLAMPS. PIN CHAINS. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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LOWELL MACHINE SHOP, 


LOWELL, MASS., 


Buliders of 


COTTON MACHINERY 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 








Revolving Flat Cards, Railway Heads, 
Ring Spinning Frames, Fly Frames, 
Drawing Frames, Spoolers, Warpers, 


Slashers, Looms. 


Worsted Machinery. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT ON APPLICATION. 
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OUR LATEST —--—[_ 
NORTHROP LOOM 


Although our order list lengthens and strengthens, we do 
not adopt the simple and inexpensive plan of building with- 
out change, but continually add improvements whenever pos- 
sible. A careful study of the above illustration will prove 
of interest to adepts in the Art of Weaving. 


THE DRAPER COMPANY, 


Hopedale, Mass. 
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MASON MACHINE WORKS, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


COTTON MACHINERY 





Cards, Combers, Lappers, Railway 
Heads, Drawing Frames, Spin- 
ning Frames, Mules and 
Looms, 


INCLUDING 


Plain and Fancy Silk Looms. 


Southern Office, Charlotte, N. C. 








COTTON MACHINERY 
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Boston Office, 281 Congress Street. 
Southern Offices, 814-815 Empire Bullding, Atlanta, Ga. 
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BALE BREAKERS and LATTICES 
FEEDERS 
SELF-FEEDING OPENERS 
BREAKER LAPPERS 
INTERMEDIATE and FINISHER LAPPERS 
REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 
DRAWING FRAMES wit» Mechanicai or Electric Stop Motion. 
SLUBBING FRAMES 
INTERMEDIATE FRAMES 
ROVING FRAMES 


Improved New Pattern Spinning Frames. 


ae. 


er se 
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This New Pattern Spinning Frame contains many valuable improvements 
which will certainly interest you and pay you to investigate. All parts are 
pcpeees J designed and so constructed as to obtain the highest speed and great- 
u 


est production. 


We Invite Investigation and Comparison. 
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- The Best Pickers. 


ar 





In the Cotton Field nothing equals the 
DARKY COTTON PICKER. 


In the Cotton Mill nothing equals the 
KITSON COTTON PICKERS. ° 


KITSON MACHINE CO.. Lowell, Mass 


Largest Builders of Cotton Openers and Lappers 
in the World. 


STUART W. CRAMER, Southern Agt., Charlotte, N. 6. and 
Equitable Building, Atlanta, 6a. 
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CARD CLOTHING - rd > WASTE MACHINERY 








WRITE FOR 0} TELEPHONE 
PRICES KESSEL, 


Sole American agents for 
TWEEDALES & SMALLEY , 
Card Room Machinery. 

TAYLOR LANG & CO.LTD. 
Self Acting Mules. 
WILLIAM RYDER 
Fiyers. 
C.CAIN, SON, & GREENWOOD, 
Card Clothing of all Kinds. 








SPECIALTIES IN 
MILL SUPPLIES 











WORTHINGTON BLDG. 31 STATE ST., BOSTON MASS. 
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Saco and Pettee Machine Shops, 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass., U. S. A. 


COTTON MACHINERY 











PICKERS, REVOLVINC FLAT CARDS, 
DRAWINC FRAMES, 
RAILWAY HEADS, SLUBBINC, 
INTERMEDIATE AND ROVING 
FRAMES, 

SPINNINC FRAMES, SPOOLERS. 


SHOPS :_eem 
Biddeford, Maine. 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


Southern Agent: A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C. 
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HETHERINGTON’S 
Cotton Machinery: 


Was never so popular in the United States 
as now. It is built with 
ENGLISH THOROUGHNESS 
and kept up to date with 
AMERICAN ALERTNESS. 








SSAA 

















THE NASMITH COTTON COMBER 


Is the latest and best in the way of simplicity, 
larger product, better work. 


BUILDERS OF ALL KINDS OF 











: Machinery for Preparing, Spinning, Doubling Cottons, 
Cotton Waste, Woulens, Etc. 


Sole Importer for United States and Canada, 


STEPHEN C. LOWE, Boston, Mass. 


41-42 Brewer Building. 186 Devonshire Street. 
J. S. COTHRAN, Charlotte, N. C., Southern Agent. 
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“HURRICANE” FANS 


FOR 


DRYING AND VENTILATING. 


j Carbonizers, Yarn Scouring Machines. 


“HURRICANE” DRYERS 


For Wool. Cotton, Hair, Yarn, Stockings, Underwear, etc. 
Plans Estimates and Catalogues upon application. 


Phila. Drying Machinery Co., 
6721 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A PERFECT PIN TICKET 


For Cloth Samples and Garments. 











Easily and quickly applied to fabrics of any weight. 

Securely attached and yet easily detached if necessary to remove. 
The machine does the whole thing. 

It is cheap, serviceable and durable. 


We also make a machine which 


PRINTS the TICKETS as they are attached if desired. 


Bt { Send for particalars to 


: ) SARANAC ELECTRICAL MFG CO., 
ST. JOSEPH. MICH 


OSWALD LEVER, 


Fermerly LEVER & GRUADY 
BUILDERS OF 


TEXTILE MACHINERY. 


FILLING COP WINDING MA- 
CHINES. Spindles driven by belts 
or by gears. To wind cops. Cops to 
weave from the inside, or butts to 
weave from the outside. Can be made 
to wind any kind of filling from the 
coarsest 10 fine numbers. These ma- 
chines will put the most yarn in as 
given size of shuttle than any other 
machine in use. 








BANDLESS SPINDLE SPOOL- 
ING MACHINES. Adapted to the 
9 grades of yarn and to the finest 
silk. 


PRESSER DRUM SPOOLING 
MACHINES. Arranged to spool in 
any way the trade requires. 

BANDLESS VARIABLE SPEED 
MACHINES. To wind the large bob- 
bins used in knitting mills, 


CONICAL and STRAIGHT TUBE WINDING MACHINES. 
DRESSER SPOOLING MACHINES. 


Beaming Machines, Sectional Warp Mills, Chenille Cutting Machines, Reel- 
ing Machines to prevent waste at the bottom of mule bobbins. 


Lehigh Ave. & Mascher St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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-C. G. SARGENT’S SONS, 


GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 








Builders of_____— 
Stock Dryers, Wool Washers, 
Wool Dusters, Carbonizing Plants, 
Burr Pickers, Etc. 





6000 
Barber Knotters 


Now in Use. 


Barber & Colman, 


11 Pemberton Sqnare, 
BOSTON. 
ROBT. C. WEBSTER, Manager. 
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Announcement. 


It gives us pleasure toinform you that we 


have re 


cently emg’ arrangements with the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, 


of Manchester, N. H., 


in accordance with which we have 


taken over their 


wood-rim pulley department, including the fly-wheels as designed by Mr. 


Charles H. Manning, their Superintendent, 


and in this connection he has 


consented to act as our consulting engineer. 


As to Construction.—In the constraction 
of the fly-wheel shown in our illustration, 
width is 80 ft. diameter, the arms are so de- 
signed that each one will safely carry the 
belt-strain coming on its half of the wheel 
if the other eleven arms were entirely re 
lieved, and the bolting of the hub is sufficient 
to carry its portion uof the rim if cut adrift 
from the remainder ofthe rim 

The rim is built up in courses of thoroughly 
kiln-dried wood of from 8 to 4 inches in 
thickness. The butts in each course are 
left open % of an inch at the outer ends, and 
well-fitting hard-wood wedges are driven in 
on hot glue, with a heavy sledge, as are also 
the hard-wood keys between the outer ends 
of the arms and the rim Each piece in 
every course is thoroughly giued and se 
cured in place with 34-inch lag bolts 


As to Safety.—Compared with iron, the 
wood rim is ten times safer than the cast- 
iron when the castings are good, Thi- 
allows the wood-rim pulley to increase its 
speed to 3.25 times that of a sound cast-iron 
one, with equal safety. 


As to Weight.—A fact not generally 
known is, that nearly all large cast-iron 
wheels which serve as balance wheels on 
steam engines are much heavier than is 
really nece-sary, Owing io the great diffi- 
culty ot constructing such large wheels from 
light castings. Builders are obliged to make 
the segments very thick to insure good cast. 
ings an¢@ to allow sufficient stock for finish- 
ing, and are generally sure to make all parts 
heavy enough to meet those ends, hence 
they get wheels that are too heavy. 


A wood.-rim wheel, constructed in the man. 
ner shown in our illustration, is heavy 
enough for regulation, and yet many times 
stronger than an all-iron wheel. sig ra | 


We invite your attention to the considera. 
tion of this method of construction when 
accidents, contemplated changes, or other 
reasons interest you, and we wil! be pleased 
to give further information on request. 


CHASE PUL LEY COMPANY, 


201 Pitman Street, 


Providence, R. I. 








POWER TRANSMISSION 


As Manufacturing Engineers 


OUR MISSION ON EARTH 
IS TO DESIGN, MANUFACTURE AND 
INSTALL 


Complete Power Transmission Equipments 


FOR THE FACTORY, MILL OR 
POWER HOUSE 


We are enabled to give prompt and personal attention 
to every inquiry. Capable engineers, located both at this 
office and the various branches enumerated below, are ready 
at a moment's notice to advise and submit estimates of cost 
upon such proposed outfits as may be required. 

Our facilities are the largest in the world in this exclu- 
sive line of manufacture, with equipment thoroughly modern, 
thereby enabling the execution of orders to meet any 
requirement. 

Our line embraces every good thing in Power Trans- 
mitting Appliances. Constant improvement is our watch- 
word, with the abstract fact always kept in view of securing 
the reduction of fractional losses to the minimum in these 
devices. 

An experience of twenty-three years has taught us how 
to secure the maximum from the minimum—that is, the 
maximum of effective power transmitted from the minimum 
of coal pile energy, a fact we shall be pleased to demonstrate. 

We originated the ** Independence” Wood Split Pulley, 
now universally used the world over. We were also the 
pioneer manufacturers and patentees of the ‘* Dodge” 
American System of Manila Rope Transmission—acknow- 
ledged as the most economical and modern means of trans- 
mitting and distributing power. We have installed thousands 
of these drives. 

When contemplating improvements to your works, or 
the erection otf new plants, we will be pleased to co-operate 
with you and advise as our experience dictates. 


The Dodge Manufacturing Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 


BRANCHES 


137-9 Purchase St. 45-45 Dey St. 155-174 S, Clinton St. 123 W., 3d St. 24 Garlick Hill 
Boston New York Chicago Cincinnati, O. London, Eng, 


Prudential Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Entire Outfits for New Mills, 
or small and odd items that 
you don’t know just where to 
obtain, can be found at the 


AMERICAN SUPPLY 00. ij in Mill Supplies. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., =" 28=°O=. 


Sole Manufacturers of 


Dixon’s Patent Locking Saddles and Stirrups 


The weight can be taken off and put on to the middle 
ome pemeet cropping your frames, when long staple cotton 




















The Stirrup is always in place. 
No bent stirrup resting on rolls. 


Manutacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
Stirrups and Levers. Send for Samples 
and Prices. 


Spinners’ Supplies in general. 


BRILBURN, LINCOLN ck COO., 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 








MAKERS OF 


Looms for Plain and Fancy Weaving. 


Represented in the South by O. 4. ROBBINS CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, 
Silk and Flax Machinery. 
Also Stee/ Caps, Bolsters, Steps, Tubes, etc. 
WARD & VANDEGRIFT, 
AINE 


Formerly with Bridesburg Mfg. Co. 





2 eee. Went 
EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH, 


Successor to E. A, Leigh & Company, 
35 & 36 MASON BUILDING, - - BOSTON, MASS. 


Sole Agentin the United States and Canada for PLATT BrotHerRs & Company, Ltd., by far 
the largest makers in tue world of 


Cotton, Woolen and Wors:ed Machinery 
For Ail Classes of Work. 


MATHER & PLATTI’S Paes and Finishing Machine 


r 
H SYKES BROS’ Cara Ciething for Cotton. 
CRITCH LEW'S Card Cons for Woolen and Worsted. 


GE HODSON. Ltd... Looms fer Worsteds, Etc. 
TEXTILE MACHINERY ASSOC., Lid., Flax, Hemp, Juse, Etc., Machinery. 


- "@ HEDDLE FRAMES. 
RE HEDDLES. 


TEMPERED STEEL WIRE 


STRIPPER CARDS. 


ADDRESS L.S WATSON MFG.CO..LEICESTER.MASS.. FOR THE VERY BEST MADE 
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BIRCH BROS. 
Somerville, Mass. ‘ G. L. BROWNELL, 


Mill Sewing Machines. ety 
IMPROVED SPINNING 


AND TWISTING MACHINERY, 


For Hard or Soft Twines, Lines, Cordage,efc. 


of Sisal, Manila, Cotton, Linen, Hemp, 
Jute, Silk, Hair Paper, or Wire. 








Write for particulars in regard te cur 
new machine for spinning heavy Ceiton 
Yarn direct from Drawing Silver for Cot- 
ton Rope, etc. 


49 and 61 Union St., Worcester, Mass, 





TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, 


THUN & JANSSEN. Reading, Pa. 
Manufacturers ot 


Sews any fabric, wet or dry, thin or thick, BRAIDING MACHINES OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 


fine stitch or coarse stitch. tor masking Dress Trimming Braids, Cotton 





. _ Tapes, Underwear Braids, Shoe Laces, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. dl ndle Deaens, etc. Winders, Deublers. 
Bleaching Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. | Measuring Machines, Reelers, Singeing and 


Finishing achinery. Special machinery. 








S Wg rryvsviite Miss UiSd 
NATIONAL RING TRAVELER (0. 


—MAKERS OF STANDARD— 


SPINNING AND .. 
TWISTING TRAVELERS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


PROVIDENCE, - - R41. 


A. CURTIS TINGLEY, Treasurer. 




















i 

















In the Power Plant will keep the feed water heated above the evapora- 
tive point. Our free booklet, “Green’s Economizer” explains how. 


The Green Fuel Economizer Co., - . Matteawan, N. Y, 





JACOB WALDER, ° Paterson, N. J. 


Sole Manufacturer in United States of 


oe stanx IVLATOLS 


Liberal Discount to Dealers. 








Watchman’s Clocks, Electric : Portable ; 
(il. ENCINE ROOM AND FACTORY CLOCKS; 
On. 42 VG TIME AND DATING STAMPs. 
ELECTRIC 
s7 TORCHES. 


—— 
— 


Z S 
SS 
% 


RIGGS & BROTHER, 


Send for Catalogue & Prices. 310 Market St., Phila., Pa. 














ATLAS FOUNDRY & MACHINE CoO., 


SUCCESSORS TO ATLAS MFG. CO. 
Manufacturers ot 


Weol Burring. Picking and MWixirng Machinery, PARKUURST DOUBLE 
CYLINDER BURR °ICKERS. Steel Ring and Metalic Burring 
Machines and Feed Rollers. Etc. 


OLD METALLIC BURR CYLINDERS COVERED WITH STEEL RINGS 
Self Feeders for Pickers and Cards. Picker and Machine Brushes, 
Atlas Improved Side Drawing Machines and Creel. 


INQUIRE ABOUT OUR NEW AUTOMATIC WOOL DUSTER. 


BELLEVILLE, N. J. 
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ELIJAH ASHWORTH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Card Clothing or Every Description 


FALL RIVER, MASS. HENRY ASHWORTH, Agent. 
J. H. MOORHOUSE A. A. ZAJOTII 


Edma Card Clothing Company, 
munca ot CARD CLOTHING 1 uct rousastions 


Stripping Cards and Napping Wire a Speciality. Correspondence Solicited. 
Factory: 422 SOUTH FIFTH STREET, - - - CAMDEN, N. J. 


za. Xs THBVESwDTs «& CO., 
Looxke’s Mics, Me. 


“= SPOOLS ir... 


silk 


We are located in the best white birch region. Our 
work and prices seem to satisfy the most particular 
customers. We can give any nish desired. Estimates 
furnished on samples submitted. 


THE JOHN A. McGUIRE COMPANY, 


Claremont, N. UW. 
Manufacturers of 


Cotton and Woolen BOBBINS. 


We make a specialty of Woo!) Filling 
and Warp. 











WATCHMAN'S CLOCK LATEST 
IMPROVED 


Portable and 
Electric 








Allowance 
made for old 
clocks. 










A perfect fit a™|j— 


COP TUBES 


__ —is Our best recommendation. 










PROMPT DELIVERY—NEXT. 


SAYFORD PAPER SPECIALTY C0., Camden, N. J. 





Picker Sticks made of second 


Leen eee rr el 
Cet the Best! lf Pa S growth North Carolina Hick- 

s ® ory, thoroughly seasoned, are 
the best. Wemakethem. Mail us a sample stick and get our prices. Orders 


filled promptly. 
THE SOUTHERN BOBBIN CO., - . Greensboro, N. C. 





SHaw’s VICTOR TRAVELERS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Victor Shaw Ring Traveler Co. 


Incorporated 1899 


23 SaBiIN STREET. PROVIDENCE R. I. 
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“THE STERLING” 
Conveying Systems 


For handling Cotton, Wool, Rags and other Textile Materials. 
' Also EXHAUST SYSTEMS FOR REMOVING DUST AND STEAM. 
” Blowers. Exhaust and Disk Fans. Cyclone Dust Collectors. 


i THE STERLINC BLOWER & PIPE MFC. CO., 
44 Huyshope Ave., - HARTFORD, CONN. 


New YORK. Boston. GREENSBORO, N. C. 











PETER ROGERS, ESTABLISHED IN 1832. HENRY E. ROGERS 


Henn yY E&. ROCERS. 


SOUTH MANCHESTER, CONN 
All Rag Press Boards and Fenders, 


“es 


JACQUARD CARDS, FULLERS, INSULATING AND LEATHER BOARDS 


| CARDER’S TOOLS. YICTOR Shuttle Check. 
























ty LEWIS’ 

H PATENT USED IN OVER 

| CARD 750 MILLS. 
OLAMPS. 


Te) MADE IN 40 
PATTERNS. 


TRY THEM. 
THE VICTOR SHUTTLE CO., 


_— 


Gardner & Reid's Card Tooth Raiser, 


i For Setting Up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing. with a variet 
of other tools used by Carders and Manufacturers. Sen 


for circular. Auburn, N. Y. 
W. H. BROWN rary 
No. 81 Mechanic St., WORCESTER, wass,  IMfringers will be Vigorously Prosecuted, 




















SCAIFE FILTERS 


LOWEST PRICES 
THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED 


SCAIFE SYSTEM OF SOFTENING 
AND PURIFYING WATER. 
For Steam Boilers, Textile Works, 
Bleachers, Et 
PREVENTS BOILER SCALE 
Furnishes pure, soft, clear water for every 
purpose. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 





Send for illustrated catalogue... 


Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Company, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
Founded 1802. 
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® — ‘ IN . om . 
Can be done better with less expense if WYANDOTTE 
WASHING SODA is used. 
It has a softening effect on the goods that no other 
scouring material produces. 


If you want soft, fluffy, clean woolens, you certainly 
should use 


WYANDOTTE WASHING SODA. 


Here’s what a few of the woolen mills have to say:— 





FS 4 


Please send us as soon as possible 5 bbls). WYANDOTTE 
WASHING SODA. We will be large users so give us the 
right price. 

The Madisonville- Woolen Mills Co 
Madisonville, O. 

We have used your WYANDOTTE WASHING SODA “ 
in wool scouring for the last eight months with satisfactory 
results. The cost of scouring has been materially reduced 
with noticeable improvement in the condition of the scoured 
stock. 

Watervliet Mills, i 
Watervliet, N. Y. 


Please ship us 5 bbls. of your WYANDOTTE WASH- 
ING SODA same as the last. We made a thorough test 
of the last barrel and find it all right and will continue to 
use it. 

The Columbus Woolen Mill Co., 
Columbus, O. 


For further particulars write 


THE J. B. FORD Co., 


WYANDOTTE, MICH. 
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**Our Engineer Estimates 


that we have saved about 75 per cent. of our engine oil for use the 
second time with your 


Cross Oil Filter. 


We cannot advise just how much this will 

amount to in dollars and cents, but consider 

that the Filter is giving good satisfaction.”— 

m American Tube & Stamping Co., Bridge- 
pe port, Conn., Sept. 11. 1902. 


Cross Oil Filters are guaranteed to reduce 
lubricating oil bills at least 50 per cent. Let 
us send you one on 30 days’ trial, to be re- 
turned at our expense if it doesn’t satisfy. 


Me The Burt Mfg. Co., 
Gancuea Arkon, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Also Supplied by Oil Companies, Engine “Builders and Power Contractors, 
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Electric, 


Belt 


Hand 


P ower 


Re > eReRemeBemeFerneRmerne7R0- 


ELEVATORS 
F. O. B. FACTORY, OR ERECTED COMPLETE. 


SALEM ELEVATOR WORKS, 


SALEM, MASS. 


P.O 7.0 -A. 0°30 FOF. OF. 0-7. 07.07. 0F.0-3.0°5.05.05.05.07.05.07.0 5,0, 
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BABABABABABABABABABABABABABABABABABABABIABABABABAR 


: Rubber Covered Rollers 





That are successfully adapted 


FOR ALL PURPOSES IN WOOLEN AND 
COTTON MILLS. 


—O 


Our Rubber Coverings are strictly high grade. 


Thousands of users find them satisfactory and Priors it’s anything 
about rubber ask us. 


economical. 
«CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED... 


BOSTON BELTING CO., 


James Bennett Forsyth, Mig. Agt.and Gen. Mgr, 
Makers of MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS. 


Boston, 256 Devonshire Street. New York, 100 Reade Street. 








Cohoes Foundry and Machine Co. 


BUILDERS OF 


SLASHERS, 


HLEVATORS, 


WATER WHEEL COVERNORS, SHELL ROLLS. 
General Foundry and Machine Work, Repairing 


Coxznozms, Naw Yorn=za. 
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STEPHENSON 


"BAR BELT DRESSINGS @| 





Air 
Hot, cold, wet or dry 


Ruins More Belts 


than any other one thing, except 
perhaps, some of these so-called 
belt-fillers. 


STEPHENSON 
BAR BELT DRESSING 


is scientifically compounded, and a 
very thin coating, not enough to 
gather dust, keeps the pores of the 
belt air tight. It is the perfected 
result of fifteen years’s experience ; 
preserves the belts, and prevents 
them from slipping, for the least 
cost, and with no trouble whatever. 


Our Loss If It Does Not Suit You 


Write us for free sample, and tell us your 
belt troubles 


STEPHENSON MFG. CO. 
Albany, N. Y. 











TRUCKS 
and 
BOXES. 














ROVING 
CANS. 








P. 0. Address, NO. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 















Established 1844. 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


(Wa. J. BUCKLEY) 

GUN MILL, PATTERSON, N.J 
Manufacturer of all kinds ot 
SPINDLES, FLYERS RINGS TUBES, CAPS,&C. 
FOR 
Cotton, Silk, Flax, Woolen and Worsted 


MACHINERY. 


Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. 
Light Forgings. Repairing of all kinds. 


tm COURTAY rar Ks 


HAVE THEM ELECTROTYPED BY 











































ECONOMICAL — DURABLE — SATISFACTORY 
EFFICIENT 
POWER 
PUMPS. 


The Goulds Mfg. Co., S***R'y/*"*S 











ROVING CANS, ETC 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


ROVING CANS 


AND OTHER 
MILL RECEPTACLES, 
Also Proprs. and Mfrs, ot 
THE “SULLIVAN” 
Seamless Manilla 


6rELECTRICAL & MACHIN. 
ISTS’ PURPOSES, RAILROAD 
INSULATIONS, RODS, TUBES, Ete. 
Cable Address, “Laminar, Boston.” 
Lieber’s Code used, 














er ee 


The “ Laminar” 
Can. 


The “20th Century” 
Laminar Can. 


, ere 


Laminar Taper Box with S : Laminar Taper Box w 
hardwood shoes. Laminar Car or Truck with Corners and heréweod shoes. - 
Top View. Steel Top Rim. Bottom View. 


VULCAN FIBRE ROVING CAN. 


BODY—Vulcanized Fibre. SIDE SEAM—Riveted with Patented 
Clinched Rivets. RINGS—Tinned Steel, Brazed Joints, Curled Edges. 
BOTTOM—IXXX. Tin Star Corrugation: Fastened without the use of 
nails or screws, will not crack, warp orshrink and cannot come out 
FINISH—Coated inside and out with moisture proof coating, handsome 
and smooth. WEIGHT—About one half pound per inch diameter, 
SIZE—A1l cans to an exact size, perfectly round and true. DURABIL- 
ITY—Superior to any other can. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF HILL’S IXxXX TIN AND 
GALVANIZED IRON DYE HOUSE CAN. 


JAMES HILL M’F’C. CO., 
PROVIDENCE, - + - + «© «= 











—. .~ THE ‘‘STAR” VENTILATOR. 
‘ Geuu D> STORM PROOF. EFFECTIVE. 
li 


AND 


a THE COMBINATION SKYLIGHT 
‘Wises 


-—— “STAR” VENTILATOR. 


Light and Ventilation combined, and the best of both. 
Our booklet will be mailed upon application. 


MERCHANT’S METAL 
SPANISH TILES AND COTHIC SHINCLES. 


These tiles and shingles are the most ornamental roofing material made in metal—are endorsed 
by leading architects and engineers for first class buildings, are thoroughly storm-proof and easily 
applied. Illustrated booklet showing buildings covered will be mailed to those interested, free. 


Philadelphia. New York. MERCHANT & CO. (Inc.) Chicago. Brooklyn. 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH GRADE ROOFING PLATES. 
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CANVAS AND 
STEEL FRAME 
MILL BASKETS 


Are replacing all other kinds where hard 
usage is given and where lightne as, 
astreagth, durability and cheapness 
xre a cousideration. Some of the com. 
parative results in big mills are remark- 
able. Send for our booklet. We make 
ail styles and shapes for every kind of 
miil use, 


W. T. LANE & BRO., 


Port Chester, N. Y. 


























For use on all makes of Revolving Flat Cards. 
S. A. FELTON & SON CO.. Manchester, N. H. 


THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD, 


Made of paper and wood, Se 
Needs no covers, = ‘ 














re. BY 


=" HAPPEE BROTHERS CONPANY 
BOX SHOOKS and ELOTH BOARDS. OXFORD, MA}}. 


ELLIOT CLOTH FOLDER AND MEASURER 


For Cotton and Gingham Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works, Etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BLLIOT & BALI, 


41-2 Hermen 4&:.. Worcester. Maas. Send for Circular 








MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER, ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 


MACHINE WOOL COMBS, 


: Hackles, Gills, Fallers and Porcupines. Tentering Tin Plates. Dealer 
f in the best English and American Cast Stee] Pins and Comber Needles. 


Cotton Combs Neatly Re-Needled. 
THOMAS TOWNSEND, 157 Orange St., Providence, R.'!. 





WE CARRY IN STOCK MALLEABLE IRON 


ICE RAF E:S. 


For use on Canal Racks to remove ice, Twigs, etc. 
Write for List and Prices, With or without handles. 


‘HOMER P. LIVERMORE, 85 and 87 PEARL STREET, Dept. T, BOSTON, MASS. 
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1901 PATTERN 


Patent Linen Winder for Shuttle Bobbins 


With Patent Variable Motion. 


Winds from below and from 90’! skeins direct to shuttle bobbins. Impossible to wind 
yarn any harder. Runs at high speed, gives large production. Cleaners attached, to rub 
off dross and: loose fibres from the yarn. 

We also build a line of SPt JOLING, WINDING, WARPING and BEAMING 
MACHINERY. Write for particulars, 


JACOB KH. ALTEMUS, 


Successor to W. W. Altemus & Son, 
2818 No. 4th Street, - * - Philadelphia, Pa. 


FRANK BAILEY 


Has placed upon the market 
A Cold Air Drying Machine for 
Yarn. 


He is also building a first-class hot air 
machine. Claims to deliver yarn in tar 
better condition than most machines. 

He also makes kettle sticks and dry and 
sulpbur house poles, also sticks t» suit the 
W olstenholm Machine from natural water 
grown cedar,and sticks to suit the Klaud- 
er-Weldon, and Lorimer machines from 
finer grades of lumber, These sticks have 
been thoroughly tested, and proncunced 
the beston the market. Guarantee satis. 
faction to buyers. Write for prices. 


Cedar Brook; P. O., Camden Co., N. J. 











The Best is the Cheapest. 


It is BETTER and CHEAPER to wind 
yarn by the ‘‘ Universal’’ system before 
shipment from the mill, thus insuring 
perfect delivery to knitting machines 


without rewinding. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., 


F. H. BISHOP, Manager. 
95 South St., Boston, Mass. 
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Somebody Gets Hurt 


Nobody knows what to do or has « & to do with until the doctor comes and 
every minutes delay counts against the injured. 


The Standard Accident Cabinets 


Are designed for just such emergencies. 











No.2. Cabinet. Centents. 


6 Rolls L inton Bandages, 2 : in. 1 Pair Scissors. 
in. 1 Spoon. 
Cotton ” 1 in. 1 Package Safety Pins. 
« * 2in. 2 Medicine Glasses. 
2h in. 1 Bottle Carron Oil. 
‘ 8 in. « Arnica. 
2 Pac kages first aid for wounds be Witch Haze). 
‘ Linton Gauze. 6s Essence Peppermint. 
- Absorbent Lint. ° Aromatic Spirits Ammonia. 
o Cotton, § lb. te Sun Cholera Mfxture Tablets. 
oe Iodoform Gauze. ” Soda Mint Tanhlets. 
Roll Adhesive Plaster. 1 ye Rbinitis o 


1 Bottle Headache Tablets. 


“ “ 


No.1 Cabinet. Contents. 
6 Rolls Linton Bandages, 2 in. 
6 24 in 
8 Co'tton ae 
q “ iid 


3 
: La) 
Lai La 3 in 
: Packages First Aid for Wounds. 
2 Linton Gauze. 
2 Absorbent Lint. 
2 ' Cotton, } lb. 
1 12-0z. Bottle Carron Oil, 
1120z. “ Arnica. 
1 Roll Adhesive Plaster. 
1 Package Indoform Gauze. 
1 Pair Scissors. 

These Cabinets contain only the 
h'ghest grades of medicines and band. 
ages which are thorougbly sterilized 
and antiseptic. 


Price No. 2, $10.00. 
No. 1, $ 7.00, 


PUTNAM & CO., 


150 Nassau St., New York -N.Y. 
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A ROVING or YARN SCALE 


That will weigh by HALF GRAINS up to 1,000 GRAINS (over 2 1-4 oz.) 








With the Weights All On The Beam. No Lost Weights With This Scale. 


One of the Most Sensitive Scales Made. Positive and Accurate. Send for prices. 


SWEET & DOYLE, - £4Cohoes, N.Y. 
KNITTING MILL SUPPLIES. 


aa We make Scales of Every Description. 





Bendy. BoorHu. PAUL LANG. 


BENJ. BOOTH & CO., Lrp., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARD - CLOTHING 


Of Every Description. 
Office and Factory, 1717-29 Bodine St., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





r JOINTS MADE ABSOLUTELY TIGHT AND 
DURABLE BY CORRUGATED 


-COPPER GASKETS... 





4 ~ 


UNITED STATES MINERAL WOOL CO., 141 Liberty St., NEW YORK CITY. 








cco eo ~©WATCHMAN'S COMB CIRCLES 


mes tiuEcTaIC CLOCK Fallers and Gills, 


and all kinds of GILL COMB and CARD 
PINS, and PICKER TEETH. 





Eco Magneto Clock Co., 


620 Atlantic Ave, Boston, mass. WILLIAM CRABB & CO., Newark, N. J. 





Established | 


E. HOWARD & CO. WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS 
WILL SAVE YOU 10% ON YOUR INSURANCE. 


THE E. HOWARD CLOCK CO., 


95 to 403 Washington St., Boston. 41 and 43 Maiden Lane, New York 








Bay foo 
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For ge Kind of Service 








ARE UNEQUALLED. 


Sure to Grip, Sure to Let Go, Sure to Please. 
They are Simple, Strong and Durable. 
We Guarantee Their Power. 
Please ask for further details. 


THE EASTERN MACHINERY CO., NEWHAVEN, CONN, 
The General Electric Company 


designs and instalis 


Electric Power and Lighting Plants for All Classes of Textile Mills. 


45,000 Horse Power in Use or Under Contract. 


Among other mills equipped with electrical drive in whole or in part by the General 
Electric Company, are: 

















Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass., Columbia Mills, South Carolina, 
Pelzer Mills, South Carolina. American Woolen Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
Wamsutta Mills, New Bedford, Mass., Amoskeag Mills, Manchester, N we 
Ludlow Mfg. Co., Ludlow, Mass., American Thread Co., Holy oke, Mass. 
GENERAL OFFICE: SCHENECTADY, N, Y. 
New York Office, 44 Broad Street. Boston Office, 200 Summer Street. 











Philadelphia Office, 214 S. Eleventh Street. Atlanta Office, Empire Building. 








NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY, 


304 Peari St., Providence, R. |. 


BRAIDING MACHINERY, 


All Styles and Hinds for Flatand Reund Braids. 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS. 


Shoe and Corset Laces, Banding and all 


BRAIDED FABRICS, 













o 





—MODERATE PRICED 


Gear Cutting Machine 


Especially adapted for use in Repair Shops. Now in use in 
Three Hundred representative mills, includ ng Twenty- 
four in Fall River, Mass. On application, we shall be glad to 
submit full particulars, prices, and photographs of the latest 
improvements. Send tor our 1900 Pamphlet 


THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE CO., 


19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


BELTING, GEARS, ETC 


BELTING -++ 


DYEHOUSES AND BLEACHERIES 


WILL 


OUTWEAR TWO RUBBER BELTS. 


Not injured by exposure to heat, 
steam or moisture. 


MAIN BELTINC COMPANY, 


1219 Carpenter &t.. Philadelphia. 55-57 MWarkes tig Chicago. 
120 Pearl St., Boston. 40 Pearl St., Boftal le. 





de ARAL 
NUUAALLLELL ELL 
orbebehies} 


A POSITIVE DRIVE 


THAT Is NOISELESS 


is obtained by running a New Process Noiseless Pinion against 
an accurately cut metal gear wheel. Let us quote you on a 
pair. Besides being noiseless New Process Pinions are very 
durable and prolong the life of the metal gears with which 
they mesh. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


We also make metal gears—spur, bevel and internal. 


The New Process Raw Hide Co, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


KEYSTONE LEATHER BELTING WORKS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FLAT AND ROUND LEATHER BELTING. 
STRAPPING, SKIRTING AND LACE LEATHERS, 
Keystone Belt Dressing 


245-247 Lafayette St., NORRISTOWN. PA. 
WHEN IN WANT OF Osmc'ncc.” ~ALEXANDER BRos.| 


BELTING or Rawhide Sewing Machine 
, belting of the best quality; 
Also Black English Picker Leather. *( 


WRITE HENRY POPHAM & SON. PHILADELPHIA. 
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HOUGEHTON’S 
All Steel Thread Board 


WITH 


Hardened Thread Guides. 


7 |-2 CENTS PER SPINOLE. 








PATENTED JULY 9, 190). 
PATENT PENDING. 


Tke only Thread Board that holds a guide solid all the time ; 
uever gets loose. Saves **broken ends” because it is never out 


of adjustment. It is always right. 


L. T. HOUGHTON, Sole Manufacturer, Worcester, Mass. 





AUTOMATIC FILTERS AND PURIFIERS. 


DYERS, 
BLEACHERS, 
BOILER USERS. 


‘*We take any water you have and give you any water you want” 
at all times during the year. 
Your soap consumption reduced from 1o lbs. up, per 1000 gallons 
of water used. 
Your fuel bills reduced from ro per cent. to 60 per cent. 
COST LOW. ATTENDANCE NOMINAL. 
OPERATION AUTOMATIC. 


Write for Particulars. 


AUTOMATIC WATER PURIFYING COMPANY, 


45 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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ONE ACCIDENT 


costs as much as to equip many 
spinning frames with ARGU- 
TO OILLESS TENSION 
SADDLES. 

And then you would be done 
with accidents. 

Seventy per cent. of Ameri- 
can worsted mills use them. 

Write for free sample. 


ARGUTO OILLESS 
BEARING CO., 


Wayne Junction, PHILA., PA. 








PHILADELPHIA 


TEXTILE SCHOOL. 


NINETEENTH YEAR. 


Oldest in America. 
Most Complete in the World. 


Endorsed by leading Educators and 
Manufacturers. 


COTTON, WOOL, WORSTED AND 
SILK, 


Instruction given in Designing, Weaving, 
Carding, aap Chemistry, Dye. 
ing and Finishing. 


1902-3. 


Day classes open Sept. 20th, 1902; 
Evening Classes open Oct. 6th, 1902. 


Special Courses in Textile Chemistry and Dyeing. 


For Illustrated Year Book and other infor. 
mation address 


E. W. FRANCE, Director, 


BROAD AND PINE STS., PHILADELPHIA, 





NEW BEDFORD 


Textile School 


New Bedford, 
Mass. 





America’s 
Model 
Textile 

Equipped 


School. 
with stand- 


ard mill machinery of the best 
American and English makes. 

Instruction in Picking, Carding, 
Spinning, Weaving, Designing, 
Knitting, Chemistry, Dyeing, Mill 
Engineering, Etc. 


Founded by 
the Common- 
weaith of 
Massachu- 
setts and the 
City of New 
Bedford. 





Free Catalogue sent 
on application to 


C. P. Brooks, 


Managing 
Director. 


COLD 
MEDAL 
Paris 
Exposition 
1900. 








| 
| 





LOWELL 


Textile School 


Thoroughly practical instruction given 
on 


New Machinery in 
Every Branch of 


Textile Manufacturing. 


The New Buildings now 
in construction will afford 
unexcelled advantages 
for pursuing the work of 
the several departments. 


Fall Term opens Sept. 3Oth. 


Send for Free Catalogue to 


Wm. W. Crosby, 8S. B., Principal 
LOWELL MASS. 





STEAM TRAPS 





HE MARCK STEAM TRAP is the greatest 
economizer possible to introduce in a mill. It is 
simply an automatic valve which is always open 
excepting when live steam attempts to pass 
through. It not only saves fuel, but increases 

capacity and insures uniform heat. With these traps 
properly installed it is possible to guarantee a given boiler 
pressure producing a certain temperature in all seasons of 
the year and under all conditions of atmosphere. They 
prevent pipes from freezing and bursting. The MARCK 
Steam Trap is not one of those large cumbersome expen- 
sive apparatus, but a small article as easily installed as an 
ordinary valve. It can be used without adjusting at any 
pressure under 200 pounds and is ABSOLUTELY auto- 
matic You can have a dozen, if you like, and use them 
for 30 days and then send them all back to us without one 
cent of cost, if you are not satisfied to keep them and if 
you do keep them, they are guaranteed for two years. 


Send tor pamphlet, 


E. F. HOUGHTON @ COMPANY, 
260 W. Somerset St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Modern Machinery 
Conquers Competition, 




















Builders of the Latest Improved Machinery for 


Bleach Works, Dye Works, Print Works and 
Finishing Works, 


Sole Makers of RUSDEN PATENT LATEST 
IMPROVED Continuous Steaming Machines, Aniline 
Ageing Machines for Dyers and Printers, 


RUSDEN PATENT HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC TENTERS, 
New Patent Automatic Clips. 








RUSDEN MACHINE CO., 


WARREN, HM. I. 


+-BUILDERS OF... 


MODERN MACHINERY. 





BLEACHING MACHINERY. Washers and 
Squeezers (Patented), Kiers, all kinds and sizes. 
DYEING MACHINERY. Jiggs, Dye Boxes, 
Padders, Indigo Machinery. Complete Outfits. 
Patent Aniline Black Machinery. 


Finishing Machinery Water Mangles, Starch Mangles, 


Dampers, Calenders, Canroys, Belt 


Stretchers, Cloth Spreading and Guiding Kolls. 
BRUSHING MACHINES For Black, Grays and Whites. 


Single and Diagonal Double Engines, Rubber, Brass, 
Iron and Copper Rolls. Expansion Pulleys, Friction 
Clutches, Snafting and Pulleys, Etc. 








New York Office, 











39 Cortlandt Street, 


Efficient Equipment 
Promotes Profits. 




















(Change of Copy for Advertisements must be received by the publishers by 
the 25th of the month for the next month’s issue. } 
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—AND 


INDUSTRIAL RECORD. 

PUBLICATION OFFICE! 
GUILD & LORD, PuRBLIsuers. 
| lenry G. Loxp, Sole Partner, | 

S. S. Dave, Editor, —— 4 eee 
Entered at the Boston Post-Office as Second pice y me  h New Y -. ei ras i a tae 
48S Matter SD NT eS wate, 2 we 
Class Mu ° Oriel Bidy., St. Louis 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
$2.00 Per Year, or 


$3.00 per year including The Annual Directory, 
in the United States, Canada and Mexix 4 


95 South Street, Boston. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


$4.00 per year, including the Annual Directory in 
ther foreign countries of the Postal Uni m, postage paid, 


Dyes’ SUPPLEMENT, $1.00 extra. 


THE TEXTILE WORLD OFFICIAL DIRECTORY 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Contains a Complete Directory of all the Textile Establishments with full information about each mill; 
also Manufacturers’ Selling Agents and Kuyers of Textile Fabrics from First Hands; Dealers in Raw 
Material and Stock, Rags, etc., Ruilders of Textile Machinery and Dealers in Mill Supplies, Chemicals, ete. 
_ dt contains 22 Textile Maps, showing the location of citles and towns where there are Textile Estab. 
lishments, gives distances, railroad connections, etc, 
A Book of 448 pages in Flexible Linen Covers. Price, $2.00 
To TextT1Le WorcD Paid-in-Advance Subscribers (at $3.00) the Directory is given Free. 


Portrait and Biographical Sketch of rhe Waste Silk Industry 
John Hopewell 

Monthly Comment 

It Is Worth While. 

Analysis of Union Goods by the Englis! 
and by the Metric System 

The Latest in English Ve-stings 

Seasonable Fabrics 


German Knitting Machine for Sweaters 
aml Fancy Goods j ‘ 

The Trials of a Young Superintendent 

A Knitting Machine Needk 

Notes on Steam Engineering 

Picking and Carding 

Production of Cotton Combers 

Knit Goods Situation New Machinery and Processes 

Meeting of the New Englind Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association 


Dyeing Department 
Recipes—Tes's for Black on Cottor 
Hand Painted Hosiery , ; if —Recent Devel) pment in Coloring 


Guide to Weaving. Matters 


Power Required for Woolen Machin ry 
The American Oi) Filter : 
Continuous Wet Finish ng Machine 
Imports of Wool 

An Accident Cabinet ‘ ‘ 
Finishing Wool and Mixed Fabrics 
Lovell Apparatus for Window Sashes 


and Shutters .« . . . . . 


Mill News 

Personals ‘ . 
Questions and Answers 
New Publications 

New Color Cards 
Business Literature 
Industrial News . P 
In and Out of the Mill 
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KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO. 


Sole importers of the products manufactured by 
BADISCHE ANILIN- & SODA-FABRIK, 


Ludwigshafen o / Rhine, Germany. 


Importers of 


Coal Tar Dyes 


| Alizarine Dye Group 


Aniline Dye Group } 


Indigo, Colors, Chemicals, ete. 


FOR 
Calico Printers. Cotton Mills. 
Wovlen Mills. Paper Mills. 


Tanners. 


128 DuaNE St. - - - NEW YORK. 
Branch Offices: 

Boston - - - - 153 Milk Street. 

Providence - - 80 So. Water Street. 

Philadelphia 207 Chestnut Street. 


Chicago - 207 Michigan Street. 
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PATENTS 


Telephone 3598, Boston. 


Office Established 1554. 


CROSBY & CRECORY 


34 SCHOOL STREET. 


Cable address Aniline. 





George W. Gregory, in November, 1874, resigned his position as Principal Examiner U. 


8S. Patent Office to enter the firm. 


Patents secured in the United States and all other countries, 
Suits brought and uefended for infringement, and searches made 
Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases in 


terferences conducted. 
as to the validity of patents. 


Reissues obtained. In. 


volving knowledge of cotton, wool, leather anit metal working machinery, including boots 
and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical inventions and steam engineering 


Correspondence solicited. 
when possible. 


No charge for preliminary advice. 


Personal consultation best 


HOPEDALE, Mass., January 2d, 1898. 


Mr. George W. Gregory, of Crosby and Gregory, has taken out for us since January 


1875, more than two hundied patents. 


GEO. DRAPER & SONS 





JOHN A. STRALEY 

Louis B. HaSBROUCK 
NICHOLAS SCHLOEDER 
C. AUGUSTUS DIETERICH 


SOLICITORS OF AMERICAN 
AND FOREIGN PATENTS 





PATENTS, 
TRADEMARKS, LABELS 
AND COPYRIGHTS 


STRALEY, HASBROUCK & SCHLOEDER 


COUNSELORS-AT-LAW 


DESIGNS, 


PATENTS 


AND 
PATENT CAUSES 


257 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








CAVEATS, TRADE- 
PATENTS MARKS, COPYRIGHTS 
1 AND DESIGNS. 
Send your business direct to Washington. 
Saves time and insures better service. 
21 Years Experience. 


Personal Service Guaranteed. 
Specialty, Textile Inventions. 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS, 
Patent Lawyers, 
Suite 25, National Union Building, Washington, 0. C 








Textile Patents. 


Issued Aug, 26, Sept. 2, 0 and 16, 
1902. 


Cotton Compress. 707,679. John L. Den- 
ton, Whitewright, Texas, assignor of 
one-half to McMillan & Lively, White- 
wright, Tex. 


Carding Machine. 708,446. William H. 
Hoyle and Thomas Barker, Bolton, 
England. 

Carding Machine. 708, 250 Henry A 
Owen, Whitinsville, Mass., assignor 
to the Whitin Machine Works, Inc., 


Whitinsville, Mass. 
Cotton-Fiber Condenser. 709,09. J. M. 
Gardner, New London, Conn. 
Cleaner for Spinning Machine. 708,061 
Severin Mock, Pawtucket, R. I. and 
Charles D. Robinson, Crompton, R. I., 
said Robinson assignor to said Mock. 
Flier for Spinning and Doubling Machine. 
7 5 T. Watson, Bridge of Weir, 
Scotland, assignor to Ernest Syming- 
ton Coats, Paisley, Scotland. 
Knitting-Machine Needle. 707,980. 
W. Scott, Philadelphia, Pa., 


708,945. 


Robert 
assignor 


of one-half to Louis N. D. W ms, 
Ashbourne, Pa. 
Knot-Tying Implement. 707,826. Ho 
D. Colman, Rockford, Ill 
Knitting Machine 708,786 H Stoll, 
Reutlingen, Germany, assignor to Na- 
tional Knitting Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Knitting Machine. 709,047. Max Saldin, 
New York, N. Y., assignor by direct 
and mesne assignments to Otio L. 
Mayer, New York, N. Y 
Knitting Machine. 709,134 Henry 
sen, Reading, Pa., assignor to T 
Machine Werks, Inc., Reading, P 
Loom-Fixer’s Knife. 707,690. Chas. 
Foster, West Warren, Mass. 


ward 


Jans- 


xtile 


Loom. 708,251. Oscar L. Owen, Whitins- 
vile, Mass., assignor to the Whitin 
Machine Works, Inc., Whitinsville, 
Mass. 


Means for Decorating Fabrics 708,099. 
Antoine Vericel, New York, N. Y. 
Manufacture of Viscose TOS, 760. 
Fielding, Salford, England. 
Process of Fixing Viscose on 
708,761. A. Fielding, Salford, England, 
Spinning-Head. 708,458. Frank A. Breeze, 
Forest Mills, Canada, assignor of one- 
half to James Wilson, Richmond 
township, Ontario, Canada. 
Spinning-Spindle. 708,374. ; 
Lovejoy, Lowell, Mass., 


extiles. 












Sawyer Spindle Company of ine. 

Stiff-Finished Woven Fabrics. 708,907. A. 
McLean, Passaic, N. J. 

Spinning-Band. 708,988. G. M. Beadle, 
Shickshinny, Pa. 

Shell-Rolls for Spinning Machine. 709,298 
A. G. Boozer, Tucapau, 8S. C 

Woven Fabric. 708,690. T. Fanta, Chica- 
go, Ill. 

Wool Washing Machine. 709,227. John 
Keefe, San Francisco, Cal. 

Woven Fabric 707,871. W. T. Smith, 


Philadelphia. Pa. 
Weft-Replenishing Loom. 709.440. H. I. 
Harriman, New York, N. Y. 





We are prepared to publish 


TECHNICAL BOOKS, especially on textile subjects, and make 


liberal arrangements with authors. 


Correspondence solicited. 


CUILD & LORD, Publishers, 


95 SOUTH STREET, - 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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M. A. FURBUSH & SON MACHINE CO. 
WOOLEN 





CARDS 
CARD CRINDERS 
PICKERS 
MULES 
TWISTERS 
WARPERS 
DRESSERS 
SPOOLERS 


MACHINERY 


TWELFTH AND MARKET STS., CAMDEN, N. J. 
Philadelphia Office, 428 Bourse 


To INCREASE Production, IMPROVE 
MACHINERY Q uality and DECREASE Labor Cost. 
THE BRAMWELL FEEDER (over 12,000 in use.) 
For Woolen, Worsted, Shoddy and Hosiery CARDS and GARNETT Machines. 
THE APPERLY FEEDER (over 15,000 in use.) 
For Second Breaker and Finisher CARDS. 
THE BRAMWELL PICKER FEEDERS (two styles.) 
For Burr and Mixing Pickers, also Fearnaughts. 
THE NEW 1902 BRAMWELL OPENER AND FEEDER, 


A Complete Machine. 








For Wool Washers and Wool Dryers. 
SOLE AGENTS for the SPENCER AUTOMATIC STOCK OILER, 
Send for Sheet of Testimonials. Saves Oil, Labor and Waste. 
A NEW CLUTCH ATTACHMENT for BRAMWELL FEEDERS, 
Positive and Durable. 
A Full Line of PINS and PARTS for LEMAIRE FEEDS. 
IMPROVED APRONS and REPAIRS of all kinds. 


GEO. S. HARWOOD & SON, 53 State St., ‘03 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Long Distance Telephone, 3212 (Main) Boston. 
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John Hopewell, a leading merchant 
and manufacturer with offices in Bos 
ton, New York and Chicago and mills 
at Sanford, Me., is a native of Green 
field, Mass., ‘born February 2; 1845, the 
son of John and Catherine Hopewell. 
When he was a year old his parents 
moved to Shelburne Falls, Mass., and 
there his early education was ob- 
tained. He attended the public 
schoois until he was fourteen, when 
he went into the establishment of 
Lamson, Goodwin & Co., to learn the 
cutlery trade. A part of the time 
while there he attended the night 
school at the academy and afterward 
studied at a private school. 

In 1861 he went to Springfield and 
during the Civil War was employed in 
the United States armory at that 
place. He also attended the night 
school and studied bookkeeping. Af- 
ter a three years’ stay at the armory, 
Mr. Hopewell, then 20 years of age, 
left to attend a business college for a 
year where he studied bookkeeping, 
mathematics and commercial law. 
Not finding employment in a mercan- 
tile business after his graduation, and 
not being in a position to idle his time 
away, he returned to the factory. Af- 
ter a few months spent at the bench 
he decided that mechanical life was 
not to his taste, and he gave up his 
position without the slightest idea 
what he was going to do, but with the 
determination to make a place for 
himself in the commercial world if 
hard work and persistent effort would 
do it. 

With no experience whatever he ac- 
cepted the first thing that offered, 
which was canvassing for books, and 


JOHN HOPEWELL. 


the first month made several times 
the amount of his salary in the fae- 
tory. At the end of a year he had 
made such a reputation that a pub- 
lishing house engaged him to open an 
oftice in Albany, with the understand 
ing that they should publish a series 
of books. He made the office at Al- 
bany a success, but the firm were 
financially unable to go into the pub- 
lication contemplated, and after a 
year, at his urgent request, they sold 
out their interest and relieved him. 

Mr. Hopewell always felt that if he 
could gain a position with some man- 
ufacturer on the road he could be a 
success as a salesman, never doubting 
his ability in that line. He then as- 
sociated himself with Josiah Cum- 
mings of Springfield, a trunk manu- 
facturer and jobber, who was also a 
large distributer of the blankets made 
by L. C. Chase & Co., of Boston. Af- 
ter three years with Mr. Cummings 
he obtained a position with L. C. 
Chase & Co. who, in connection with 
Mr. Thomas Goodall, had built the 
Sanford Mills at Sanford, Me. 

L. C. Chase & Co.’s business at the 
Sanford Mills was very small at this 
time, but from 1870 to the present 
there has been a steady growth. The 
extensive mills at Sanford speak for 
themselves as to the ability of the 
combination between the Goodalls and 
L. C. Chase & Co. of Boston. 

Subsequently Mr. Hopewell handled 
the Chase goods on the road and then 
came to Boston as their representa- 
tive. At that time they, in connection 
with Thomas Goodall, had just 
erected the Sanford Mills, at Sanford, 
Me. After Mr. Hopewell’s connection 
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with the concern, the business rapidly 
and in 1888 he 
the Chases, becoming the head of the 
L. C. Chase & Co. firm and treasurer 
of the Sanford Mills. 

Though much interested in 
matters and urged to 
political office, he took no active part 
in politics until the year 1887. In 1889 
he was elected president of the Cam- 
bridge Republican Club, which office 
he held for three years. In 1891 he 
was elected to the Legislature, and in 
the spring of 1892 repeatedly 
solicited to stand as for 


increased, succeeded 


public 


often accept 


was 

candidate 
Congress as a representative business 
man, but owing to ill health following 
a severe attack of the grip, he de- 
the use of his name for any 
public office, and spent a year in 
travel abroad. 

Through his efforts in 1888, in 
Legislature, the Massachusetts 
utes were so changed that old estab- 
lished houses can continue the old 
firm names with special partners, 
with the consent of the retiring part- 
ners, a much needed reform in this 
state. Politically he is an ardent 
Republican and protectionist, and has 
Market 


clined 


the 
stat- 


been a director of the Home 
Club since its organization. 
Of late years he has been largely 
engaged with his brothers Frank and 
Alfred under the firm name of Hope- 
well Bros. in raising Guernsey cattle 
Maple Ranch Stock Farm at 
They imported direct from 


on the 
Natick. 
Guernsey valuable herds, carefully se- 
lected with the aid of an for 
their butter producing qualities, and 
they have supphed some of the finest 
farms in the country with high grade 
stock, among them that of ex-Vice- 
President Morton, on the Hudson. 


expert 


Mr. Hopewell was married in 1870 
to Miss Sarah W. Blake, daughter of 
Charles and Betsey (Pease) Blake of 
Springfield, and his family now con- 
sists of three boys and two girls. 
Mrs. Hopewell’s 


was in the Revolutionary war and her 


great-grandfather 


grandfather in the war of 1812. 
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Mr. John Hopewell is at present the 
senior partner of the L. C. Chase & 
Co., a director of Sanford Mills, presi- 
dent of the Reading Rubber Mfg. Co., 
director of the National Bank of the 
Redemption, director of the 
BPlectric Gas-Light Co., director of the 
Hiome Market Club, chairman of the 
executive committee of the 
Merchants’ Association, member of 
the committee of the National Woolen 
Manufacturers’ one of 
the vice-presidents of the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Trade, president 
of the Cambridge Club, a @ub com- 


Boston 


Boston 


Association, 


posed of the principal men of that 
city, also a member of the Colonial 
and Union Clubs of Cambridge, the 
Boston Art Club, and the Boston Ath- 
letic Association. He was a delegate 
to the Republican Convention at St. 
Louis that nominated President Me- 
Kinley the first time. 

His career shows what can be ac- 
complished by integrity, industry and 
perseverance, with constant readiness 
to improve opportunities. He began 
with only himself to rely upon. No 
with only himself to rely upon. No one 
aided him with wealth or influence. 
He simply struck out for himself and 
his success should prove an inspira- 
tion to the young men of today. 
ditions now are in many ways more 
favorable than forty years ago, for 
those who, like John Hopewell, will do 


Con- 


their best and then be content. 
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The Tariff Question has become one 
of the leading issues before the coun- 
try with such suddenness that politi- 
cians, high and low, have found them- 
selves utterly unprepared to meet it. 
The refusal of Speaker Henderson to 
accept a renomination on the grounds 
that, as a protectionist, he would mis- 
represent the party in his district, and 
the victory of Eugene N. Foss in a 


Massachusetts congressional district, 


in which the successful candidate de- 


clared unequivocally for free hides, 
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coal and iron, are signs of a state of 
public opinion that it would be folly 
to ignore. 

While there is an unmistakable sen- 
timent for tariff revision, it is a senti- 
ment that favors the protective prin- 
ciple. The people have not lost their 
senses and have no desire to repeat 
the mad experiment of 1892 that gave 
the country the Wilson-Gorman-Cleve- 
land tariff bill and hard times for six 
years. 

The suggestion had lately been re- 
newed that a tariff commission is the 
remedy for our tariff ills and that 
such a committee of able men work- 
ing steadily could collect a fund of 
information upon industrial conditions 
at home or abroad that would enable 
Congress to keep the rates adjusted 
to the varying needs of the country. 

Such a commission properly organ- 
ized would after a number of years 
undoubtedly be of great assistance in 
revising the schedules of a tariff. 

The thing most to be dreaded is not 
so much a revision of the tariff at the 
hands of the friends of protection or 
upon lines suggested by an impartial 
commission, as the uncertainty and 
check to business caused by the agi- 
tation of the subject at all. However, 
much as we may “prefer the ills we 
have to those we know not of,” it is 
useless to deny that the tariff question 
is likely to be agitated and strong ef- 
forts made for its revision. 


Scarcity of Worsted Carpet Yarn. 
Ingrain carpet manufacturers are dis- 
turbed by the inadequate supply of 
It appears that 
formerly 
trade 


carpet worsted yarn. 


some manufacturers who 
catered entirely to the 
have turned their machinery, so far 


as possible, on to finer grades, in or- 


carpet 


der to take advantage of the large de- 
mand from and dress 


goods weavers. 


men’s wear 
The shortage in the 
yarn supply has caused a tardiness in 
deliveries on the part of ingrain car- 
pet manufacturers. The price of this 
class of yarn has gone up from five to 


seven cents since the beginning of the 
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season, when contracts were placed. 
This will necessitate a corresponding 
increase of about three cents a yard 
in the cost of all wool extra supers. 


The German Tariff Bill has emerged 
from the committee and in its present 
form is highly protective for the 
agrarian interests. A high duty is 
imposed on foodstuffs. If carried into 
effect this will raise the price of the 
life to the German 
workman in manufacturing industries 
and thus indirectly injure the German 
manufacturer. It is beiieved that the 
high rates have been adopted to give 
Germany a chance to trade with other 
countries by means of reciprocity 
treaties. The higher the tariff is, the 
greater will be the concessions she 
can make in return for reciprocal con- 
cessions by other countries. Business 
in Germany at the present time is 
greatly depressed. This is due in great 
measure to the uncertainty regarding 
the final form which the new bill is 
to take. 


necessaries of 


Cotton Goods Trade of Cuba. The 
Cuban trade returns for May offer 
some slight encouragement to Amer- 
ican cotton manufacturers. In Janu- 
ary of this year our share of the cot- 
tons imported into the island was 
6 2/10 per cent.; in February, 8 8/10 
per cefit.; in April, 6 8/10 per cent.; 
while in May, the last month for 
which returns have been made, the 
share of the United States jumped to 
11 per cent. This is still insignificant 
but encouraging. The total value of 
these imports of cottons in May was 
follows: Great 
Britain, 53 per cent.; Spain, 15 per 
cent.; France, 13° per United 
States, 11 per cent.; Germany, 6 per 


divided as 
cent.; 


cent.: ali other, 2 per cent. 


The Aniline Color Industry. In an 
address before the English Society of 
Levenstein 

of the 
color in- 


Ivan 
account 


Industry, 
interesting 


Chemical 
gave an 
transference of the aniline 


dustry from England to Germany. He 
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ascribed the change to the lax patent 
laws of Germany in the sixties and 
early seventies, during which the dis- 
coveries of English and French chem- 
ists were used by German firms, who 
under no obligation to 


were respect 


patents, as none existed in their lo- 
ealities. 

The Engiish firm that brought out 
the well known Nicholson's or Alkali 
Blue sought protection by keeping the 
process of manufacture a secret, but 
the smart German chemists discovered 
its composition by analysis and were 
turning the color out from the 
German works in immense quantities. 


soon 


Mr. Levenstein arrays his facts in a 
convincing way to show that 
appropriation of the ideas of 
others gave to the German industry in 
its early days a momentum that soon 
made its irresistible. The 
result is that the Germans have a vir- 
tual monopoly of this great business. 
While this theory may be correct, it 
is none the less true that without the 
exercise of ability of the highest 
order the Germans could not have 
controlled the manufacture of anitine 
*atent laws may have helped 


very 
this 


progress 


colors. 
them, but their original discoveries in 
this line are among the greatest 
achievements of modern chemistry 
and have kept them in advance of all 
competitors in this line. 


Trade with Peru. 
the German press that the export 
trade of Germany with Peru has been 
greatly stimulated by the German con- 
suls in Peru, who have distributed 
among Peruvian buyers a great mass 
of circulars, letters, price-lists and 
samples of goods from manufacturers 
and exporters in Germany. The con- 
suls have in fact acted as commercial 
agents and pushed German goods in 
every possible way. 

The Peruvian government has 
sought to promote trade with other 
countries by extending the scope of 
the permanent exhibition of machin- 
ery and products in Lima to inerude 


It is reported by 
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the exhibition of all kinds of commer- 
cial wares, 

The example of the German consuls 
in extending their trade 
with Peru might be followed with ad- 
vantage by the consuls of the United 
States. 


country’s 


Cotton Manufacturing in India. 
The American people can no longer 
afford to ignore industrial conditions 
in other countries than their own. 
Our recent acquisition of territory in 
distant parts of the world has brought 
us face to face with social conditions 
that before were of but indirect in- 
terest. But apart from this, the neces- 
sity for foreign markets for surplus 
American products will compel us to 
become better acquainted with the 
rest of the world. 

The production of cotton yarn in 
Bombay and the current wages paid 
in India, for example, have an im- 
portant bearing on the question of 
markets for our cotton goods in the 
far east. It is not so very long ago 
when cotton mills were springing up 
on every hand in this country under 
the inspiring cry, “The world’s mar- 
ket for cotton goods belongs to those 
who raise cotton for the world.” One 
result of that extension was to make 
the domestic market for coarse cot- 
ton yarn what it still is to a large ex- 
tent, a buyer’s market. 

The enthusiasm that prompted that 
ery did not take into account the in- 
dustrial conditions of India, which 
have made it possible for Indian cot- 
ton spinners to drive English yarn 
from the Chinese market. 

Sooner or later our domestic produc- 
tion will overtake domestic consump- 
tion and the buoyant prosperity of to- 
day be made dependent upon a colos- 
sal extension of our foreign trade. 

In cotton yarn this necessity must 
contend with the cheap labor of Asia, 
Last April there was spun in India 
49,261,973 ibs. of cotton yarn, of which 
35,649,133 Ibs., or over 72 per cent., 
was the product of the spindles of 
Bombay, which are working on the 
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De- 


Bombay 


finest sizes spun in the country. 
the 
product to consist chiefly of sizes be- 
low No. 20. 
tion of the 


spite this fact, we find 
Following is a classifica- 
April production: 
Nos. Pounds. 
a% 10,054,620 
11 to 2 18,842,482 
21 to 3 5,795,090 
31 to 40 925,651 
Above 40 31,290 
35,649,133 
This 


The average size being No. 14. 
yarn is lowest 


j made the 
paid labor on earth. Following is a 
statement of Bombay in 1901, 
taken from the official factories report 


coarse by 


wages 


of that presidency: 
Skilled Labor: 


Spinner (man) cents per day 


Weaver (man) 5 cents per day 
Dyer ; 
Engineer 
Blacksmith 
Carpenter 
Bricklayer 


Unskilled 


cents per day 


cents per day 
cents per day 
> cents per day 


cents per day 


Labor: 


Coolie (man) cents per day 


Coo.ie (woman) > cents per day 


It is with such conditions as these 
that we must reckon if the time ever 
comes when our high wage level de 
pends on the foreign market. 
The squalor and misery that such 
compensation entails has reduced the 
vital forces of the wretched Indian so 
low that he is actually unable in some 
to for 


the miserable pittance he receives, and 


industries give an equivalent 
the spectacle is presented of European 
articles. driving the Indian 
from the markets of India. This, how- 
ever, is not the case in the cotton in- 
dustry, the Indian product 
has practically driven 
lish cotton goods from the field. 


product 


where 


coarse Eng- 


Higher Priced Goods. One result 
of the prosperity of the 
country is the increased demand for 


continued 
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higher priced goods, which is especial 
The 
the 


iy noticeable in the textile trade. 
consumer is under 
necessity of wearing the cheap trash 
With to 
pay for better material, he wears bet- 
ter clothes, and 


no longer 


of a few years ago. money 
the retailer, jobber 
and manufacturer, are but the 
of the consumer, no 


other course open but to supply the 


who 
servants have 


changed demand. Textile manufac- 
turers in all branches may well take 
The manufac 


turer must still strive to give as much 


note of this tendency. 


value for a dollar as possible, but he 
is no longer under the necessity of ca- 
tering to a pressing demand for mere 
cheapness. The American people want 
to be wel dressed. They instinctively 
know that the quality as well as the 
yardage of textiles counts in buying 
clothing, and that the higher priced 
garment may prove more economical 
than the cheaper one. It takes several 
years of prosperity to place the con- 
tariff 


where 


sumer reduced reform in 
the 


better 


by 


pos:tion he ean buy 


had 
Clothing is mot the first 


clothes, and we have 


those years, 
necessity to respond to the effect of 


good times. Food and shelter must 


first be provided. For four years the 


country has been convalescent after 
the free trade attack of 1892, and it is 
but recently that improvement in the 


textile trade has become pronounced. 


The Abolition of Likin. 


The recent 
China the imperial 
that had 
cluded a treaty with Great Britain by 


that 
country 


report from 


government of con- 
which Likin was to be abolished, can 
not be said to have been of absorbing 
the of 

may that 
obnox- 


interest to American people, 


whom many have assumed 


was the name of some 


official 


Likin 


ious Chinese whose abotition 
was to be accomplished probably by 
the headsman’s ax. 

Likin is the name applied to taxes 
on merchandise in transit 
through the interior of China. It is 
collected by the viceroys of each prov- 


the rates themselves, 


imposed 


ince, who fix 
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and who send a portion of the amount 
raised to the imperial government at 
Pekin. 

The officials at 
reported, have 
Likin, have no direct control over its 


Pekin 
agreed 


who, it is 
to abolish 


collection, and are, in fact, the chief 
beneficiaries, while the viceroys whose 
chief source of revenue is Likin, have 
had no voice in deciding upon its abo- 
lition, 

China who 
have spent years there and are well 


Foreign residents in 
acquainted with the Chinese charac- 
ter, declare it that such a 
prividiege as 
treaty 
One 


absurd 
firmly rooted Chinese 
Likin can be abolished by a 
with the imperial 
of these, S. M. 
tank of Bombay, states that 
the uncertain Chinese 
makes it likely 
that the agreement to abolish Likin 
will result either in no change at all 


government. 
Moses, now chairman 
of the 
character of 


promises extremely 


or in the speedy reappearance of 
Likin in a new and perhaps more ob- 
jectionable form. 

At the present time each 
fixes the rates to suit himself and the 
only relief from the “‘squeeze’’ comes 
from the efforts of each one to attract 
traffic to his own province by reduc- 
ing the Likin charges. 

Thus it appears that, instead of one 
outside door to be kept open to trade 
with China, there are an indefinite 
number of inside doors in the interior 
of China, where prejudice against the 


viceroy 


“foreign devils’ is strongest. 

The Metric Question. In this issue 
appear two articles on the use of the 
English and metric systems of weights 
and measures in textile manufactur- 
ing, and our columns are open to fur- 
ther discussions of this important and 
much neglected question. 

Our 


question 


consideration of this metric 
be confined mainly to 


trades, 


must 
its apptication in the textile 
and it will be difficult to name an in- 
dustry in which so many calculations 
and measures are 


involving weights 
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in such constant use by both manager 


and operatives, as textile manufac- 
turing. 
industries, the 


chemical for example, where the use 


There are a few 
of a special system works no incon- 
venience to the people in general, who 
have no occasion to employ its special 
standards in their daily occupations, 
but with such few exceptions the in- 
terests of all trades and professions 
are intricately connected with each 


other in the matter of weights and 
measures, 

Twice onty in the history of this 
country has the metric system in its 
broad 
the public benefit with the thorough- 
importance demands. Both 


times ability of the highest order was 


aspects been investigated for 


ness its 


employed and both times the decision 
introduction of the 
metric system into the United States. 

John Quincy Adams, at the request 
of Congress in 1817, studied the ques- 


was against the 


tion for four years and gave his views 
and conclusions, adverse to the intro- 
duction of the system, in a 
report that for breadth of vision, mi- 
nute attention to detail and impartial 
conclusions has no equal. 


metric 


The second investigation was made 
by the University Convocation of the 
State of New York in 1866 at the re- 
quest of Hon. John A. Kasson, mem- 
ber of the House committee on 
weights and measures. 
Again four devoted 
to the study of the question, 
time by such men as Chancellor 
J. V. L. Pruyn, Prof. Charles Davies 
and Regent Robert 'S. Hale, and their 
conclusion, adverse to the metric sys- 


coinage, 
years was 


this 


tem, is made the more impressive by 
the fact that they entered upon the 
study of the problem with little doubt 
but that that 
proved. 


system would be ap- 
Two investigations of such duration 


and thoroughness by men of such 
ability, warrant an interrogation point 


being piaced after the metric question. 





IS IT WORTH WHILE 


It is Worth While. 


BY WM. W. CROSBY, 
Principal of the Lowell Textile School, Lowell, 
Mass. 

An article which appeared in the 
columns of the August issue 
headed, “Is It Worth While?’ 
ring to the proposed change from the 


was 
refer- 


ordinary English units to those of the 
metric system, with reference to the 
advantage of the one over the other 
in the solution of a problem in cloth 
analysis. 

A piece of simple goods was chosen, 
with the data in both metric and Eng- 
lish units. The both 
solutions were showing the 


figures used in 
printed, 
actual operations, and some compari- 
son was made in the number of fig- 
ures necessary in each process. 1) 

The result that 
would prove the advantage of either 
actual 


showed nothing 
over the other so far as the 
solution was concerned, and when the 
inconvenience of learning a new sys- 
tem was taken into account, made it 
seem that there would be a loss rather 
than a 
introduced. 

There is much food for reflection in 
what was said in the article in a gen- 
about a changing 


gain if metric units should be 


eral people 
from one system of measurement to 
another, and it would for a 
lengthy discussion, but time will not 
be taken for that purpose now, al- 
though of the 
numerical part of the work may be 


way 


serve 


some points in the 
interesting to consider. No effort is 
too great to put forth if there be a 
gain which justifies the movement. 

If the metric system is of use, its 
claims must be justified by concrete 
examples, for “glittering generalities” 
are productive of no good. As many 
as possible of the phases of the situa- 
be scrutinized closely and 
of the 
made 


tion must 
the relative 
tems of measurements 
When this work has been carried to 
a reasonably complete stage, some in- 


merits two sys- 


clear. 


telligent conclusion may be arrived at. 
Until such a there must be 
much bickering many fruitless 


time, 
and 


arguments on the part of 
will 


those who 
advantage 
way the question is de 
What is done must be for the 
greatest good of the greatest number. 


gain or lose 
whichever 


cided. 


some 


In the particular case in question, a 
piece of woolen goods was chosen as 
It contained 
but one kind of yarn, and the problem 
involved 
merely the calculation of the size of 
the yarn from a few strands drawn 
from the sample, the number of ends 
necessary to warp of 
given width, the weight per yard of 
the full width goods—in fact a regu- 
lar problem in analysis. 

Whether were 
made by English or metric units, deci- 


the basis of discussion. 


was a most simple one. It 


construct a 


such a calculation 
mal, binary or duodecimal systems of 
numbers, it is to be doubted if there 
could be shown any advantage in one 
over the other systems. 

There are many fabrics to be ana- 
lyzed which contain several different 
kinds of yarn, involving different sys- 
numbering ac- 
practice. In the 
remem- 
bered that where cotton is measured 
in counts with 840 yards to the hank, 
worsted with 560 yards to the hank, 
and both by runs and cuts 
systems using 1,600 yards in the for- 
mer and 300 yards in the latter, the 
International or metric system meas- 
ures all yarns on the same basis, so 
that there are no changes to be made 
in going from one kind of yarn to an- 


of counting or 
current 
system it 


tems 
cording to 


English must be 


woolen 


other. 

That is to say, the counts may be 
determined by the number of meters 
of the yarn which equal one gram in 
weight. In such an analysis the ad- 
vantage of the International over the 
English fold. The 
lengths of the strands of the several 
kinds of yarn tem- 
plate sample, need only to be weighed 
and the material noted, the counts be 
International 
system all on the basis by a 
single operation, while as many sepa- 
with 


system is several 


drawn from the 


ing determined by the 
same 
made 


rate operations must be 
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the other systems as there are differ 
ent kinds of yarn in the sample. 
between 
many of the 
English the 
factor 16 occurring in 16 ounces to the 
pound and 1,600 yards in a run, and 


There are common factors 


the constants used in 


system, as for example 


280 occurring in both 560, the constant 
of 
cotton 
equal to 2/3 of the latter; 


performing a 


the worsted system and 840 of the 
the 
these are of 


system, making former 


assistance in calcula- 
tion, but can never compete with the 
simple movement of a decimal point 
as in the metric system. 

The the August 
before referred to “The 
facturer soon connects the run equiva- 
lent 
etc.,” is the 
vital for 
many costly errors and for the wast- 
ing of much We 
would not for a minute think of mak- 
ing two operations in any mechanical 
do 


article in number 


says, manu- 
with the cotton or worsted count, 
this, 
point 


but “soon connects” 


and is responsible 


too valuable time. 


where a single one would 


In fact, by carrying this 


device 
the work. 
principle out we have been enabled to 
manufacture of all kinds 
cheaper and better than many other 
countries in the world. Why then 
should we multiply our mathematical 

Why 
counts 


goods 


calculations in a useless way? 
standards for 
where one will do? The matter of 
using a table of equivalents for the 


have several 


different yarn systems is another way 
of multiplying detail needlessly. 

So far as the “European Chaos of 
Calculations” is concerned, exception 
taken, 
no except 
buy of England 
there is apparently 
for any of the units of measurements. 
must 


must be as there seems to be 


they want to 
where 


when 
America 


chaos 
or 
no logical basis 

There is one more fact which 
be kept clearly before us as a nation. 
We have now entered the markets of 
the world with goods to sell. We 
must put up our packages in such 
shape as to attract the buyer. When 
we were huying goods we might dic- 
tate as we pleased how they should 
be labeled and prepared for us, but 
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We are 


on the other side of the ques 


tion now and must be eet 


it. 


ready to 
There is abundant evidence in many 
of to that 
weights measurements 


lines manufacture show 


and must be 
given metrically in dealing with for 
fact that 
large quantities of our goods are al 


eign countries, and it is a 
ready going out under these designa 
If we would hold our trade, to 
nothing of increasing it, 


tions. 


say we must 
use metric units. 

Surely with the foregoing confront 
afford to hide 
ostrich and say 


to 


cannot 
the 


we 
like 


nothing 


ing us, our 


heads that 


there is be seen, because 


see it. The situation 
the 


oncoming 


we cannot 
fronts 
ourselves to 
the better it 
It is some 
morning lot of 
useless yardsticks and pound weights, 
tape 
with the meter inscribed 
thereon, weights marked in kilo- 
grams. The change must come gradu 
ally while surely. 


con 
and 
the 
will 
not to 
will 


us sooner we adapt 
conditions, 
be. 

thought that 


us with a 


be 
find 
necessitating our buying new 
measures 
or 


soston will be no further from New 
York whether we express the differ- 
in in kilometers, 
whether we think of it in miles or in 
kilometers will make but little differ- 
Where we have to this 
dimension matter of calculation 
at fault if 
failed to use such a system as would 
involve a minimum of effort 
maximum of attainment. 


ence miles or and 


ence. use 


as a 


we would indeed be we 


for a 





—The days are long and the years 
short to the idle man.—Diderot. 


—Rascals are prone to think others 
like themselves.—La Bruyere. 


—True happiness is found only in 
promoting that of others.—B. de 
Saint-Pierre. 


—A habit is conquered more easily 
today than tomorrow.—BKastern Prov- 
erb. 
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Analysis of Union Goods by the English 
and by the Metrie System, 


A straight line measures the shortest dis 
tance between two points EUCLID 

The ability to analyze a _ fabrie 
quickly and accurately and make an 
estimate of its cost is essential to 
every enterprising textile manufac 
turer. Samples, made abroad or in 
the mills of domestic competitors, are 
constantly submitted to every mill 
owner with the request to duplicate 
them at a given price. 

Further than this, the sharp compe 
tition between the mills and the fre 


quent changes in popular taste make 
it important that each manufacturer 


should keep a record of the construc 


tion, selling price and cost of all the 


fabrics directly or indirectly compet 
ing with his own. 
It follows that the analysis of fab 


rics should be a constant feature of 


mill work. When there are no cloths 
to be analyzed in response to the calls 
of customers, the manufacturer 
should be dissecting current fabrics 
to know what is going on in other 
mills. Armed with the ability to ana 
lyze and estimate the cost of his com 
petitors’ goods, he can afford to laugh 
at the close guard kept at the mill 
gates behind which the goods are 
made. 

As little as possible should be left 
to the judgment of the analyzer; all 
operations should be simplified and all 
calculations reduced to their lowest 
terms. 

The claim, unfortified by figures, 
was made before the committee on 
coinage, weights and measures at 
Washington, that the metric system 
would greatly simplify calculations 
in the analysis of textile fabrics and 
thus save much labor now made nec 
essary by our present system of 
weights and measures. 

Let us put this to a practical test. 

We will analyze two pieces of the 
same fabric, one by the English, the 
other by the metric system. We se- 
lect for the test the “Varsity” vesting, 
just received from England and de- 


METRIC 6 


~! 
ue 


scribed by our English « rrespondent 
in this issue, 

At lig. 1 is the sample to be ana 
lyzed. At Fig. 2 is a vest made from 
this cloth by an English tailor. At 
Fig. 3 is the residue of a sample of 


the goods after extracting the wool 
with caustie alkali The cloth is 


known as a union fabric, that is, com 


FIG. 1, 








FIG. 2. FIG. 3. 


posed of yarns made from different 
materials; in this case cotton and 
worsted. 

Having but a few square inches of 
the goods it is obvious that the 
weight of cloth and size of 
yarn must be calculated from the 
weight of a small sample of known 


dimensions. This piece is best cut by 
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a steel die, which eliminates all pos- 
sibility of error. The sample should 
have an area of about four square 
inches, because this is a size not so 
large as to make the raveling of the 
threads unnecessarily laborious, 
so small as to make error probable. 
For the English system we will 
make the die 1 8/10 by 2 4/10 inches, 
with an area of 4.32 square inches, for 
that will become 
we proceed. We will 
the English sample. 
For the metric system we will make 
the die 40 
dimensions 
even 


nor 


evident as 
this 


reasons 


designate 


mm by 50 mm, because 


give an area ex- 
mim’, 
and retain as far as is consistent with 
accurate work the decimal or 
We will this the 
metric sample. 


these 
pressed in thousands of 
metric 


basis. designate 


The next step is to find the “set” or 
number of threads in a 
by the English 
dicated by the 


given space. 
this is in- 


warp or 


system 
threads of 
filling per inch, 

It may be a mere coincidence, yet 
is nevertheless a fact, that a distance 
approximating the inch is 
suited for gauging the “set” of 
It is 
not so iong as to make the counting of 


English 
best 
most woolen and cotton fabrics. 
the threads too laborious. It is not so 
short as to cause a serious error by 
discarding a fraction of a thread. 

For example, 27 
inch are equivalent to 6 3/4 per 
inch. The 

3/4, from the 
threads per inch, 
difference of 168 threads in the warp 
while the 
from the 


warp threads per 


quarter omission of the 
fraction, number of 
quarter means a 
for goods 56 inches wide, 
fraction 
number of threads per inch means a 
difference of but 42 threads in the 
width. Every practical textile 
manufacturer will 
the difference, 126 ends, is in 


omission of a like 


same 
recognize how im- 
portant 
a 1512 end warp. 

When we turn to the metric system, 
find no unit of length 
corresponding even approximately to 
the English inch. The centimeter is 
than 4/10 of an and from 


however, we 


inch, 


less 
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this unit we jump by the decimal step 
to the decimeter which is equal to 
about 4 inches, 

In the first case the metric unit is 
too short; in the much too 
long for computing the set of ordinary 
textile fabrics. 

There is but one way to avoid the 
with the 
unnecessary 


second, 


centimeter 
with the 


chance of 
and the 
decimeter, 


error 
labor 
namely, to select as the 


unit a metric measurement 
imating the English 
equal to about 1 1/5 inches. 
That 
with the metric system is shown by 
from Methodik 
und Decomposi- 


Schaftweberei, a 


approx 
inch, say 3 em, 
this is a practical difficulty 
the following extract 
der Bindungslehre 

tion fuer standard 
German work on Franz 
Donat, Professor at the Royal Weav- 


ing School of Reichenberg: 


weaving by 


“The threads in warp and filling are 
gauged by the number per decimeter. 
The use of the centimeter is unsafe (un- 
sicher), from 1/2 to 1 thread 
(even more in silk goods) may easily be 
overlooked.”’ 


because 


Another indication of this defect is 
the fact that the French weaver, 
one hundred years after the birth of 


over 


the metric system, is still found using 
the inch for counting picks. 
Proceeding with the analysis, we 
ravel enough warp and filling threads 
from the sample to permit counting 
the projecting threads in one inch or 
in 3 cm. 
In the English sample, we find in 
and 31 cotton 


filling 130 


the warp 62 worsted 


threads per inch; in the 
cotton threads per inch. 

In the metric sample we count in 
the warp 74 worsted and 37 cotton 
threads per 3 em; in the filling 153 
cotton filling threads per 3 cm. 

Four threads of filling 
twisted alternate 
thread, making it possible to weave 


sligntly 
together with one 
5 threads with 2 picks. 
The next 
size of the yarn in warp and filling. 
We ravel out both samples, keep- 
kind of separate. In 


step is to determine the 


ing each yarn 
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the English sample the worsted warp Cotton Filling: English, Fig. 
weighs 4 2/10 grains, the cotton warp figures; Metric, Fig. 9, 20 figures. 


*.2/ 6 28 ze D& o 

ieee ee. 
Soe for 2O/ 4-99 (25 
a f A Pe a... 


a 


—_— 


oa 


FIG. 4, FIG. 5 

SIZE OF WORSTED WARI, 
1 8/10 grains, and the cotton filling The total weight of the English 
7 grains. In the metric sample the sample is 13 grains, and with 15 
worsted warp weighs 20 cg, the cotton figures we find the weight of the 


4 


45° 


Fi, ¢ FIG. 7. 
SIZE OF COTTON WARP 
warp 9 cg, and the cotton filling 33 eg goods to be 13 6/10 ounces per yard 
We now calculate the size of each 55 1/8 inches wide (Fig. 10). 
kind of yarn by each system as fol We find that the metric sample 
lows:— weighs 62 cy. and with 18 figures we 
Worsted Warp: English, Fig. 4, 22 find the weight of the cloth to be 434 
figures; Metric, Fig. 5, 21 figures, zrams per meter 140 cm wide (Fig. 
Cotton Warp: English, Fig. 6, 15 11). 
figures; Metric, Fig. 7, 19 figures. The “nglish constant 
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weight per yard is caiculated 
once for each width of goods and 
stamped on the side of the die. This 


FIG. 8. 


either the English or the metrie sys- 
tem so that no comparison need be 
made here. , 


8 ge 


rilu. 9. 


SIZE OF COTTON FILLING. 


answers for all subsequent analyses. 
The metric constants for the die we 
have used are 10 and the width of 
the goods in centimeters. 


Upon weighing a sample, then ex- 


FIG. 10. 


There remain to be determined the 
nature and quality of the raw ma- 
terial, probable processes of manufac 
ture, twist in the yarn, weave and 
finish of the goods. For this it is 


/ 
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4 


FIG. 1 


WEIGHT OF FINISHED GOODS. 


tracting the wool with caustic alkali 
and weighing the residue when dry, 
we find the cotton to be 66 per cent. 
of the original weight. This result is 
obtained by the same caleulation with 


essential that the analyzer should 
have good judgment and practical 
experience, which, although neither 
aided nor hindered by either the Eng- 
lish or the metric system, can easily 
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be impaired when the mind becomes 
clouded by the joint use of two stand- 
ards for weights and measures, a con 
dition certain to follow the introdue 
tion of the metric system into a coun- 
try like the United the 
yard and the 
part of the life, the literature, and the 
of the 


States where 


pound have become a 


public and records 


people. 


private 
the calculations we 
find 68 
and 


Summing up 


we used 


the 


figures 


78 with 


have made, 
with the 
metric system. 

In making these 
the decimal 
metric sample, and 
the “straight line’ 
English sample. The operations show 
that the 10 
more figures than the “straight line” 


English 


have 
for the 
what we will style 
for the 


analyses we 


used system 


method 


metric method. requires 
or English method. 

The “straight 
course, applied 


of 


metric 


method 
to the 
measures, and the calcu- 


line” can, 
be 
weights and 
lations then made as easily as with 
the English standards, but this 
be done only by using a sample meas- 
uring mm by 40 mm (approxi- 
mately 1 in. x 1 5/8 in.), and at the 
of 
Experience has demonstrated that a 
of 1 8 
small for 
in 


can 


9 


sacrifice accuracy in the analysis. 


with area 5 

much 
union 

often found 


some 


cloth sample an 
square 
the analysis 
which there 
kinds of yarn, 
quantities. 
Take the “Varsity” 
in this 
example, and we find that with even 
twice the mentioned, the cotton 
warp but 1 8/10 
With this weight reduced one half or 
even more, the calculation would have 
warrant its 


is too 
of 


are 


inches 
fabrics, 
several 

small 


in very 


vesting, which 


respect is a very moderate 
area 


weighs grains. 


no sufficient basis to use 
in mill work. 

We have previously discovered that 
neither the French centimeter nor the 
decimeter for the 
“set” of textile fabrics, and now find 
that the use of the metric system gives 
small for the deter- 


yarn sizes with an 


gauging 


is suited 


area too 
of the 


us an 
mination 


Vs 


METRIC 


accuracy sufficient for mill work. 

Are these things wholly accidental? 
The English system comes to us from 
the dim past, and its standards were 
our rude the 

of the the 
height, the size of the hand, and 
foot. It 

The French or metric is essentially 
artificial 
failure 
of 
equator and the north pole, via Paris. 

It be that of 
the metric system in the manufacture 


based by ancestors on 


dimensions human body, 


arm 
is a natural system. 

from a 
10,000,000th 


derived 
the 
distance 


an System, 
determine 


the 


to 


part between the 


may this inferiority 
of textiles is due to its artificial char- 
acter, an inferiority that was so well 
stated when 
he declared his belief 


by John Quincy Adams 


‘that the French admirable as 
it is, looked in its 
and more as exclusively 
ters of account 
that 
racy 
lost sight a 
weights and 
organization, the wants, comforts 
cupations of man; that in its exclusive 
partialities for decimal arithmetic, it for- 
got the inflexible the 
innumerable varieii forms of na- 
ture, and that submit to 
trammeled of the 
counting house. 

“The experience the 
under the new system has already proved 
that neither the immutable standard 
from the circumference of the globe nor 
the isochronous vibration of the pendu- 
lum nor ‘the gravity of distilled water at 
its maximum of density the decim.’- 
tion measures, moneys and 
coins nor the unity of weight meas- 
‘ity nor yet all these together 


system, 
Ww 


“ights 


conmrpositicn to 
measures mat- 
is tests of quantity; 
for extreme 
betwe 


than 
iccu- 


its eagerness 


in 
things, it 
of 
the physical 


relations n 


little of 
measures with 


in the 


the relations 


ind oc- 


independence and 
of 
would 
the 


s the 


she not 


be for convenience 


of French nation 


nor 
of weights, 
ind 
ures of capa 
are the only ingredients of practical uni- 
formity for a of weights and 
measures. 

“It has prceved that gravity 
sion will not walk together with 
staff, that ither the 
cube nor circle 
revolutions of 


system 


ind 


th 
the 


exten- 
> same 
the 
sphere nor 
nor the har- 
gratify the 
of 
by 


neé square nor 


nor the 


earth 


the 


the the 
monies of the heavens will, to 
indulge the indolence 
computation 


pleasure or to 
man, be r 


decimal 


etricted to 


numbers alone.” 

Moreover, the metric system is not 
only inferior to the English in textile 
calculations of this kind, but its use 
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is so restricted as to make it of but 
slight value even in the so-called 
metric countries, where the English 
System is in general use and the 
metric expressions must be reduced 
to the English sizes before they can 
be used in the work of most of the 
mills. 

So much for the metric system in 
cloth analysis. 


metric estimate. A pure metric esti- 
mate is seldom if ever used, because 
the prevailing standard by which 
textile raw materials and yarn are 
bought and sold in the markets of the 
world, is the English pound. 

There are pure English and mixed 
(English and metric) estimates of cost 
used in the textile industry today. 
It will be sufficient here to consider 


Kalkulation. 


Ein Stiick einen Meter breit und hundert Meter tang. 


Kette per cm 24 Faden 48r_Wef 
Einschuss per cm 28 Schuss 
Rieth (Blatt) per cm 12 Rohr 2{ 


Eng glisc he M e ife. 
tle 

2400 roo 240000 an ter 
Verschmialerung 4 ‘ 


Einkreuzen 8' 


19968 Meter 


Stofi_per_engl._Pfd. Mk. 3.— 
Firben. , ‘ - —.20 


ft (Double) 
dor Sing gle We ft (einfach) 
faidig 


9000 Gr. 


96 Faden = 9600 Meter 360 . 9360 Gr 


749 
1O109 Gr 


1 engl. Pfd Mk. 3.20, daher obige 10109 Gr. Mk, 71,89 
Einschuss: 40r Single Weft a 100 Meter 2'/, Gr. 


28 Schuss per cm = 280000 Meter 
Einkreuzen 2°/, 5600 Meter 
Stoff per_engl. Pfd. Mk. 2 


“irben , 2 . 1» 40 


1 engl, Pfd. 


lerlust 6 °/ 
Verlust 6%, . . 


6300 Gr. 


126 . 6426 Gr 


‘<. 2.20, daher obige 6426 Gr. 


Mk. 109,51 


Fingirter Satz. siehe erste Kalkulation 50%, . . . . .. . . . . «© 654.76 


Spesen und Zinsen 10 °/, 
Herstellungskosten . 


Zu obigem Stick sind erforderlich: 


Mk. 164.27 
* 16.43 


Mk. 180.70 


Kette 269568 Meter = 294933 Yards_a_560 Yards 1 Zahl_- = S208 , Zahlen 
. 4 55¢ i 


Einschuss 285600 , = 312473 


oe A _560 


FIG. 12. A GERMAN ESTIMATE OF COST OF A WORSTED FABRIC AT THE PRESENT 
TIME, THE ENGLISH STANDARDS ARE MARKED WITH DOTTED LINES. 


Instead of saving it makes labor, 
and if it dispensed with all caleula- 
tions it would not save much, for, not- 
withstanding the claim made before 
the committee on coinage, weights 
and measures that with the English 
system “a dreary list of computations 
must be waded through,” such calcu- 
lations are very simple—by the 
“straight line’ method. 

Turning to the estimating of the 
cost of textiles, we will not stop to 
compare an English with a _ pure 


the mixed estimate used in the so- 
calleu metric countries. 

Our space and vocabulary are too 
limited to describe this mixed method, 
and so at Fig. 12 we show a German 
estimate of the cost of a worsted 
cloth, taken from that excellent work 
by Freidrich Frowein, Kalkulator 
fuer Artikel der Textilbranche, of 
which the third edition has recently 
appeared, and in which the author 
with an industry and _ intelligence 
worthy of the highest praise aims to 
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textile 
speaking 


simplify the existing chaos of 
ealculations for German 
Europe. 

Study 
few moments, 

The raw material is purchased by 
the ENGLISH POUND. The finished 
goods are sold by the FRENCH 
METER. The yarn counts are ENG- 
LISH, while the length and width of 
the finished goods are METRIC. The 
length of the expressed in 
METERS, while the counts are ENG- 
LISH, based upon the YARD and the 
POUND. 
weight of the 


this estimate of cost for a 


calmly if possible. 


yarn is 


From this hodgepodge, the 
yarn is calculated in 
GRAMS, which is extended by an- 
other arithmetical somersault at a 
price given in marks per ENGLISH 
POUND, and to cap the climax the 
total length of the yarn in METERS 
is reduced to ENGLISH YARDS and 
then to ENGLISH skeins of 560 
YARDS each! 

The picture at Fig. 12 admits of no 
denial and is but one of many in this 
cotton and 
tape, 


work, covering worsted 
trimmings, rib- 


cloths, corset 


elastic fabrics, wool lace, pillow 
braid, ete., in all of which the 


English and metric 


bons, 
lace, 
same medley of 
standards is found. 

Such is the chaos of calculations in 
industry of Europe, caus- 
the French designer, to 


the textile 
ing Lamoitier, 
utter this lament: 


“We regret extremely these 
which obstruct business, 


errors and wantonly complicat: 


lead 


culations.”’ 


There is no theory here This esti 


mate is an example of German prac 
tice at this moment, and yet men can 


be found who say that the metric sys 


adopted in Germany in two 


tem was 


years without inconvenience, some 
were present when the 
still, 


believe 


asserting they 
trick 
other 
it. 
We find the and pound 
only the textile 
in all English speaking and 
also the 


was done: and stranger 


men can be found who 


Bnglish yard 
to be not exclusive 
standard 
countries, but 


many other 
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leading standard in so-called metric 


countries, of which confirmation is found 
in the action of the committee of the im- 
perial Reichstag in adopting the English 
system of varn numbering in framing the 
cotton yarn schedules of the new German 
tarify. 

At the hearing before this commit- 
tee on the 24th of last June, Herr 
Muench-Ferber, a delegate to the 
Reichstag and a manufacturer of cot- 
ton and declared that 
the adoption of the metric standard 
for yarn numbering would throw the 
German weaving 
godly disorder” 

If that is what the 
will throw the German industry 
today, what would it do for the 
ican textile industry? 

Not only 
tile standard in use 


woolen goods, 


into “un- 
(heillose Verwirrung). 


industry 


metric system 
into 
Amer- 


is this single English tex- 
throughout the 
world, but it is maintained by vast 
natural forces. Consider what a bul- 
wark for the English system of yarn 
numbering is the single fact that prac- 
tically all of the raw cotton grown on 
earth is sold to the mills by the Eng- 
Acts of Congress cannot 
such forces, but to be of 
must take them into account. 
We may be able to simplify our 
textile standards, to 
decimal 


lish pound. 


resist avail 


English apply 
divisions to a 
to find 


methods of 


to them the 
greater extent than at present, 


simpler and more direct 


calculation than any now used, but a 


solid front should be presented 


against the pollution of the leading 
r} +) 
tik ie 


textile standard of the world w 


French meter and gram. 
and Germany give us an ob- 


ch pollution 


France 
ject lesson as to what su 


means. There are not lacking signs 


that the really practical men in the 


French and German textile industry 


are turning from the metric and ae- 


cepting the English standard as a 


necessity. 
metric stars 


Let us not gaze at the 


and neglect to till the English soil. 


Grew =I, Sep 
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The Latest in English Vestings. 
BY S. B. i. 


“What do you think of this?’ was 
the question put to me as I had 
placed in my hands the other day the 
very latest design in vestings by a 
Leeds firm of clothiers who have met 
during the past 

was as tasty 
had ever 


success 
cloth 
effect as I 


with great 
The 


and 


season. 

in design 
seen. The firm who has made 
the cloth have hit on a thing, 
and success has crowned their efforts. 

The chief feature of the fabric is 
the V-shape of the pattern, and the 
cloth and the vest is known as the 
“Varsity,” Fig. 1. There is nothing 
whatever difficult by way of construc- 
tion, the weave and pattern being 
very simple. There is, however, more 
than ordinary manifest in the 
arrangement and manipulation of the 
yarns, and to this feature I desire 
especially to draw the reader’s atten- 
tion. 

The face of the cloth is all worsted 
black warp, and the back warp is 
black cotton. The filling is all cotton. 
The weave of the fabric causes the 
warp to be thrown onto the face. 

Now no vesting is complete without 
the face having something bright and 
sparkling to give an effect. Silk has 
been used until recently, but in this 


here 
new 


skill 


case mercerized cotton is empioyed; 
a dissection of the cloth is necessary 
to determine that the spotting is not 
made with silk. The mercerized cot- 
ton, which lends beauty and effect to 
the fabric, forms the V in the pattern 
which comes between the bold 
black twills. 

‘This cloth has sold freely here in 
England at 60 cents (2s. 6d.) per 3/4 
yard. 

Of course, the tailor 
design of the 
illustration, 


two 


makes full 
cloth, 
Fig. 


use of the 
and the 
2, shows how the should 
be made up. The cloth 
lends itself to ornamentation of a un- 
ique character, and, the price of the 


second 
vest 
whole 
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fabric being so reasonable, it will 
form one of the smartest lines for the 
spring trade of 1908. The ground 
work of the cloth is black, the mercer- 
ized cotton spotting is used in three 
lavender, red not too 
and white. The mercerized cotton is 
in the filling. I am sending patterns 
of this fabric to the Boston office of 
this journal, and they are worthy of 


being inspected by all interested par- 


shades, fiery, 


ties, 

Our manufacturers this season have 
devoted considerable time to the sub- 
ject of producing fabrics for vestings, 
and while many designs have been 
made, still the above is the very lat- 
est fabric, and acknowledged to be the 
smartest cloth. Other designs are to 
be seen in checks, stripes, 
dots, etc., but the “V” or “Varsity” 
pattern is by far the best. 

On this side the Atlantic 
seems to be a growing tendency to 
wear vestings in spring and summer, 
and this season a larger quantity of 
these fabrics have been turned out by 
clothiers than in any previous season. 


squares, 


there 


(The illustrations referred to will be 


found in this issue along with the 
comparison of English and metric 
methods of cloth analysis. The re- 
sults of the analysis are as follows: 
Warp, 93 threads per inch, finished. 
Dressed 2 Worsted 2/45s, 1 cotton 
2/34s; Filling, 130 threads 2/38s cotton 
per inch; four filling threads slightly 
twisted together alternate with 
thread, making it possible to weave 
the 130 filling threads per inch with 

The finished cloth weighs 
ounces per yard 56 inchés 
wide. These weights and sizes are as 
found in the finished cloth. Each 
manufacturer must upon the 
used “in the grease” to 
suit his own case. 

All but one of the samples received 
have been used for the comparative 
analyses. This one can be seen by 
calling at this office. The fabric is a 
good example of English skill in mak- 
ing union cloth. Ed.) 


one 


52 picks. 


13 6/10 


decide 
sizes to be 
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Seasonable Fabrics. 

advance 
light 
how 


The 
wear 


Men’s Wear Woolens. 


order business on men’s 


weight woolens and worsteds is 


practically over and it is hardly time 
yet for duplicates to be looked for, 
although 


are being increased considerably here 


even now original orders 


and there, so that the volume of busi- 
still 


pieces 


ness is gradually growing. 


Sample are now being deliv- 
ered to manufacturing clothiers, and, 
notwithstanding the that 
was felt at the opening of the season, 
that much 
will be made than 


Of course, there are 


uneasiness 
there is indication 
better 
were looked for. 


every 
deliveries 
where deliveries of 


some instances 


sample pieces have been delayed 


owing to the fact that manufacturers 


continued to run too long on heavy 
weights for the present season, but in 
the majority of cases manufacturers 
refused heavy weight business which 
would prevent their devoting early 
attention to light knowing 
that only in this way could they give 
satisfaction to their customers. 

The majority of lines of 
goods are well sold up and fancy 
worsteds are also in a satisfactory 
condition. In the fancy 
twist effects seem to have been in the 


lead and all desirable lines have been 


weights, 


woolen 


worsteds, 


sold up and withdrawn. 
the lines of 


Association 


Since our last writing 


Hockanum were 
the 


lower 


the 
were 
the 


advances of 


opened up at prices which 
same as last 
grades, but with 
1/2c. and 10c. on the medium and 
higher grades. 


The lines of the Globe Woolen Com- 


season's on 
from 5 


to7 


pany have also been opened at prices 


ranging from the same as last season 
cent. the better 


Both of these lines have been 


to 5 per advance on 
goods. 
well received and are already in a 
well sold up condition. 

Prices are being well maintained in 
all quarters of the market except in a 


odd 


been 


where concessions 


did 


few instances 


have made on lines which 
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hot move readily at the 


such 


opening 


prices, but these have 


the 


cases as 


had no effect whatever on gen 


eral market. 
VW oole ‘i 


vanee of 


Dress With 


our predictions 


Goods. the ad 


the 


season, 


with reference to fancy dress goods 


have been verified and the demand 


for various lines of fancy weaves is 


stronger today than for time in 


some 


the past. Rough effects of all descrip 


tions are in good demand—zibelines. 


boucles, clan tartans in heavy weaves 
and the last 


suitings, 


knickerbocker 


named being, perhaps, the strongest 
in favor at the present time. 

Black and white and blue and white 
mixtures in heavy rough weaves are 
picked up as soon as shown and the 
cannot be satisfied. 
effects 


and 


demand 
flaked 
after 
operated on 
Clan 
favor 


Striped, 


are also much sought 


many looms are being 


goods of this character. 


tartans are also increasing in 


and while it is not expected 
that the demand will continue for any 
great length of time, it is safe to say 
that they will be good at least during 
the fall The 


plaids preferred to 


months. smaller neat 


seem to be the 
large pattern. 
Waistings which were looked 
rather doubtfully by many buyers at 
the beginning of the season have de- 
strength and 


indication that the de 


upon 


veloped considerable 


there is every 
mand will be as great or even greater 
that of White and 

grounds neat fig- 


than last season. 


cream with small, 
ures and stripes in black seem to be 
At Fig. 1 
the 


waistings 


is shown a pat 
Worsted 


been a 


preferred. 
tern of Jamestown 
Mill’s 


good 


which has 
width. 


cloth 


seller at 40c. in 27-inch 
with 


black 


This is an all-wool batiste 


woven mercerized pattern in 
and white. 
Silks 


silk 


prosperous 


The 


very 


and Velvets piece 
goods market is in a 
condition and agents are busy filling 
orders on early purchases. 
Owing to the effects of 
strikes, orders for fall have been con- 


siderably behind on delivery, with the 


duplicate 
mills 


silk 


the 
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stock of desir- 


that little 
merchandise has accumulated on 


result very 


able 


the market, consequently prices have 


been well maintained@-and a very 


healthy condition prevails, 
Taffetas 


lead with a good demand for peau de 


have been strongly in the 


soie, satin duchesse and other staple 


Fancies have also been 


front 


weaves. 


coming to the from week to 


: 


eeeeesenni 
senenenas 


is now 


confidence 
than 


week and more 


connection was 
the 


buyers seemed afraid 


shown in this 


the case earlier in season when 


to touch 


some 


anything aside from plain goods, and 


fancies were bought tl were 


lightly. 


for spring « 


when 1eV 


taken very 
of 1903 


mnsiderable 


Prices are now 


attracting C attention 
among manufacturers and agents and 
from present indications it would 
seem as though higher prices must be 
made, Manufacturers are generally 
of the opinion that they cannot main- 
the standard of 


advances from 4 to 


tain prices 


and 


present 


of 5e. per 


=a 


dl 
(eee 
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yard on staple lines of taffetas are 


contemplated, 

Plaids are enjoying a fair share of 
popularity and many lines of clan tar- 
being shown, but this is a 


tins are 


style which never lasts for any great 
length of time and the buyer who dips 
liable to 


hand when 


in too heavily is very be 


caught with a stock on 


they drop. 


es 


Moire effects are also good and it is 
expected that a large amount of busi- 
will be on moire 
the fall and 


done velours 


hess 


during coming winter 


months, 

Little can be said, as yet, with ref- 
erence to styles for spring and prac- 
tically no full lines are being shown. 
There seems to be a tendency in the 
direction of but it 


not yet taken any definite shape. 


warp prints, has 

The season has been an exception 
ally good one for velvets and there is 
every indication that the demand will 
throughout the fall 
Stocks at the 


eontinue strong 


and winter months. 
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hands of both 
are unusually 


retailers 
low and 


and jobbers 
considerable 
difficulty is being experienced in pro- 
curing supplies. Metallic prints are 
fairly good while hollow cut cords are 
and 
very 


very strong everything points 


toward a 
on all pile fabrics. 


satisfactory business 


White 


heavy weight 


The 
white cotton goods for 


Goods. demand for 


fall selling, has been almost unprece- 


dented and preparations on an enor- 
heing made for the 


Many 
three 


mous scale are 
spring 


ordering out 


season. importers are 


and four times 


their usual quantities of foreign goods 
while 


domestic manufacturers are 
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practically filled up to the limit of 
their production. 

Open work and leno weaves occupy 
a prominent position in all of the 
leading lines, while figured stripes 
are in demand and are being 
taken freely by all large buyers. 

In the higher priced goods, brocades 


good 


seem to be in the lead whue mercer- 


ized fancies of every description are 
being well taken. In the accompany- 
ing illustration are shown some of the 
lines of 


manu- 


selling styles from the 


hest 


some of the leading domestic 


facturers. Fig. 2 is a style of mer- 


cerized faney stripes sold by Minot, 


Hooper & Company. at s.¢. Fig. 3 
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represents style No. 1lld fancy white 
madras at 11 1/2c. in 32-inch width 
the concern. The fabric 
suown at Fig. 4 is Ostrander & Com- 
pany’s No. fancy open work 
striped muslin at 10 1/2¢., 32-inch 
width, while at Fig. 5 is shown Clar- 
ence Whitman & OCo.’s No. 1913, lace 
at 6 1/4c. This last 
number is a very effective pattern, al- 
though in a low priced cloth, and has 
Or- 
gandies and silk mixtures as well as 
such Persian 
lawns, dimities, 
also been freely bought and an excep- 


from same 


Tzu, 


stripe muslin 


been one of their good sellers. 


plain sheer goods, as 


batistes, etc., have 
tionally large business is reported. 
Cotton Wash Goods. Preparations 
for the spring season of 1903 are be- 
ing made on a very liberal scale and 
a good business is confidently looked 
forward to. A satisfactory 
amount of business has already been 
booked both by domestic manufac- 
turers and by foreign manufacturers’ 
The price situation on prints 
remains strong, and 
selling are 


very 


agents. 
ginghams 
supplies for 
very light. 
Woven fancy goods of the madras 
order will occupy a prominent place in 
the lines of the coming season and 
goods of this character are. being 
freely ordered. At Fig. 6 is shown 
of the new styles of the Sea 
Island Madras made by the Johnson 
Manufacturing Co., North Adams, 
Mass., on which a good business has 
been done at 10 1/2c. less 10 per cent. 
and 2 1/2 per cent., in fact, they are 
practically sold up to February on 
this fabric now. 
very handsome 


and 
immediate 


one 


designs are 


Swiss 


Some 
shown in embroidered 
goods of a thin, sheer character, and 
liberal orders been placed for 
spring importation. At Fig. 7 is 
shown a very neat effective bowknot 
pattern in black heliotrope 
ground, which has been favorably re- 
ceived by large buyers. This number 
is from the line of Ed. B. Homburger, 
St. Gall, Switzerland, and is sold at a 
price which figures 78c. landing cost. 


being 


have 


on a 
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A black and from the 
same line can be landed at 58e. 


Linings. 


white stripe 


The demand for cotton lin- 
ings is being well sustained through- 
out the market and although no quot- 
made, 
conditions seem to be in favor of the 


able price changes have been 


seller and a strong tone is plainly evi- 
dent. It is reported that advances on 
staple linings may soon be made, but 
it is doubtful if sellers will be able to 
secure better prices, although it is 
admitted that 
prices need be looked for in 
future. 

Kid finished cambries remain 
steady at 3 5/8e. for 64s and offers of 
large quantities at lower prices have 
turned down. Mercerized lin- 
ings in plain and moired effects are 
the leaders in this division of the 
market although and perca- 
lines are in steady demand. 

The demand from the clothing trade 


generally no lower 


the near 


been 


siliceas 


continues steady and is fully up to the 
average on Italians, cotton Alberts 
and twills, as well as fancy sleeve 
linings, but no unusual activity is re- 
ported. 

Jobbers and retailers complain that 
their lining business is not fully sat- 
isfactory and attribute these 
tions to the fact that the business on 
ladies’ ready made suits, coats, etc., is 
increasing from season to season to 
the detriment of the retail cloth and 
lining business, but so far as the 
manufacturer and converter of linings 
the volume of business 
is not affected in the least as the cut- 
ting up trade increases in proportion 
as the trade with the jobber and re- 
tailer falls off. 


condi- 


is concerned 





—Routine is the religion that hast 
the greatest number of devotees.—Dr. 
Desprez. 


a friend; few 
be one.—E. 


wants 
themselves to 


—Everyone 
trouble 
Deschamps. 


—Whoever submits to an outrage, 
deserves it.—Corneille. 
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The Knit Goods Situation. 


The fact that business on the knii 
market slow during 
the past few weeks does not indicate 
that there is any stagnation or un- 
usual lack of interest, but 
due to the fact that practically all of 
the large buyers have placed their 
orders on light weight underwear and 
hosiery for the spring season of 1903, 


goods has been 


is simply 


and the season is not yet far enough 
advanced to bring in duplicate orders. 

A backward glance over the season 
shows very plainly that a satisfactory 
business has been done and that the 
resulting situation is all that could be 
wished for so far as quantities are 
concerned, although it is true that 
there seems to be a general opinion 
that higher prices might have 
secured if sellers had acted 
judiciously at the opening of the sea- 
son. 

The question of deliveries is now 
causing some anxiety and it is feared 
that manufacturers who sold their 
goods at almost unwarrantably low 
prices may either try to evade de- 
livery or deliver inferior mer- 
chandise. It will, therefore, behoove 
the buyer to examine his goods closely 
when received in order to make sure 
that the fabrics have not been deteri- 
orated or manipulated in some man- 
ner so give the manufacturer 
even a reasonable profit, which he 
could hardly expect to get considering 
the prices at which some of the 
cheaper grades were sold and the con- 
dition of the yarn market at the pres- 
ent time. 

Considerable attention is already 
being devoted to the question of 
heavy weight underwear for fall of 
1903, more particularly to fleeces, and 
rumors are afloat that orders have al- 
ready been booked at this season’s 
prices, but no confirmation of these 
reports can be obtained. 

It is to be hoped that the position of 
fleeces in the market today may en- 
courage manufacturers to conduct 
their business on a different basis 
during the coming season and thereby 


been 
more 


else 


as to 


avoid the senseless cutting of prices 
which has been such a prevalent feat- 
ure of the fleece goods business dur- 
There is now 
that the 
season's production might have been 


ing the past few years. 
no question whatever but 
disposed of at much better figures if 
prices had uniformly main- 
tained; the cutting of prices once be- 


been 


gun, confidence was shaken and each 
manufacturer seemed to fear that he 
would be left out in the cold if he did 
not hammer his prices down to the 
lowest possible limit. 

The only go to 
prove that there was ample business 
for all, and that productions might 
have been disposed of to much better 
advantage to all concerned. Although 
large quantities of fleeces were sold 


conditions today 


as low as $3.00 per dozen and some 
even at $2,87 1/2, it is impos- 
sible today to place orders on any de- 
sirable lines at less than $3.25, and 
extremely difficult to get required de- 
liveries even at that figure. 

Women’s ribbed fleeced underwear 
has been in fairly strong demand this 
season, more particularly throughout 
the West. and it is expected that a 
good business on goods of 


lines 


this char- 
acter will be done during the coming 
season. One of the 
has been a 


makes 

sold at 
Flat fleeces 
have never been 
much of a success owing to their lack 
of elasticity, but in the ribbed gar- 
ment this has 
great extent. 


popular 
garment which 
$3.50 per dozen, regular. 


for women’s wear 


been overcome to a 

Although, as already noted, there is 
no confirmation of reports with refer- 
ence to orders having been already 
hooked on heavy weights, it is gener- 
ally that the will 
be earlier than usual, although no 
definite information on this point can 
be given at the present time. 

The hosiery market is, if anything, 
quieter than the underwear division 
and very little business is being done. 


expected opening 


Laces still continue to occupy a prom- 
inent place for the 
reason 


coming spring 
and embroidered goods, par- 
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ticularly in men’s half hose, are in 
good demand for immediate delivery. 
The unusual demand for  fleeced 
hosiery has been a feature of the bus- 
iness during the past few days and 
has come somewhat as a surprise to 
manufacturers and agents. The 
market is firm, but notwithstanding 
the fact that there is very little mer- 
chandise to be had for spot delivery, 
prices have not been advanced. The 
hosiery business on wool goods has 
not been extremely satisfactory, al- 
though duplicates are being received 
from day to day in small volume. 


The activity of the Chemnitz mar- 
ket still continues, and notwithstand- 
ing the greatly increased production, 
manufacturers are still far behind on 
their deliveries. As in the domestic 
market, lace hose are here also in the 
greatest request and it is difficult to 
find any goods for spot delivery. The 
tendency toward fine, thin, gauzy 
goods is very noticeable not only in 
the lace effects but also in plain cot- 
tons and lisles. Split feet are difficult 
to procure and inferior qualities are 
being bought at the same prices which 
were paid for higher grades last sea 
son. Black and white effects in small 
figures and stripes will be popular for 


the coming spring season and the ecru 
or linen shades are also looked upon 
with considerable favor. 

The knitted golf vest which was in 
such strong demand last season prom- 
ises to be a good seller this season as 
well, and many extensive lines are 
being shown in which some improve- 
ments are noted not only in the mat- 
ter of weaves, but also in improved 
styles and finish. Out of the original 
golf jacket the makers have evolved 
a very useful and handsome garment 
in a blouse effect which is full of 
style and dash and is in very strong 


favor just at the present moment. 
These garments are made in various 
fancy weaves and color combinations, 
as well as plain, solid colors, buttoned 
down the front and with roll collar 
and turnback cuffs. Fig. 1 represents 
a very neat and effective style of golf 
jacket, while at Fig. 2 is shown one 
of the all-wool blouse effect sweaters 
referred to above. 





—The timid man boasts of being 
prudent; the miser, of being economi- 
cal.—Sterne. 


—One should laugh before being 
happy, for fear of dying before hav- 
ing laughed.—_La Bruyere. 
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Meeting of the New England Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


AT NEW YORK CITY, SEPT. 30, OCT. 2, 
1902. 


The seventy-third semi-annual meet- 
ing of this association was held at the 
rooms of the Society of Mechanical 
Wngineers, 12 West 33d St., New York 
City, and the opening was 
“alled to order by Secretary ©. J. H. 
Woodbury at 8.15 P. M. Tuesday, 
Sept. 30. 

In his opening address, President 
Chas. H. Fish strongly urged that the 
name of the association be changed to 
The American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association, and it seems probable 
that this will be adopted as the work 
of the organization has spread out far 
beyond the limits of New England. 


session 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
Charles H. Fish, Dover, N. H. 


Gentlemen of the New England Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association: 

For the first time in the history of 
this Association, we meet, in conven- 
tion, in this, the greatest and most im- 
portant city of our country, the one 
city wherewith each and every com- 
pany, corporation or private  indi- 
vidual here represented has direct 
business connections or affiliations, 
and within whose boundaries is daily 
transacted by far the greater part of 
the important business affairs govern- 
ing in a large degree the transac- 
tions, not to say the welfare, of the 
cotton manufacturers of America. 

It seems not only eminently fitting 
then that we should at last have 
chosen this location for our meeting, 
but also that we should find here, as 
we do, a welcome from the great or- 
ganization, The New York Cotton Ex- 
change, which is so important a fac- 
tor in the question pertaining to our 
raw material and which is responsible 
to such an extent for the joys or sor- 
rows of the annual make-up. 

Beyond this, it is a distinguished 
honor to be permitted to assemble as 


the guests of the great American 
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Society of Mechanical Engineers, in 
acceptance of its hospitable invitation 
to hold our Seventy-third Meeting in 
this building. 

Every cotton manufacturer, no mat- 
ter whether his knowledge has come 
to him through theoretical channels 
or through the hard knocks of a per- 
sonal experience, or by both, he is, at 
least in a way, an engineer, although 
he may not have assumed the title of 
the honorable profession. A cotton 
manufacturer must be responsible for 
engineering work in various degrees, 
from making the detail design and 
managing the construction, to the ap- 
provai of the plans of others, for 
which he generally furnishes the in- 
spiration. He must supervise the de- 
velopment of water powers, the build- 
ing of dams, the installation of prime 
movers, whether by water or steam, 
the erection and equipment of mills, 
oftentimes in where the 
require the exercise of 
of skill, the or- 
ganization of textile machine plants. 
the transmission of power, whether by 
belts or electricity, the erection of 
works for lighting, both by gas and 
electricity, and furthermore, conduct 
operations and attend to the mainte- 
nance of these numerous varieties of 


locations 
foundations 


the highest degree 


mechanisms, and provide against the 
depreciation by wear and tear and the 
greater losses due to subsequent in- 
vention. 

To properly attend to these various 
duties may be unequal to the thor- 
oughness expected of a specialist, but 
I maintain that 
engineer. But this is not merely an 
expression of individual opinion, for 
many years ago when the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers re- 
ceived the proposition for member- 
ship of an agent of a cotton mill, the 
Council of that organization made an 
exhaustive investigation into the du- 
ties of the manager of a cotton mill 
and fixed the precedent, which re- 
sulted in the election to membership 
of many who are also members of the 
New England Cotton Manufacturers’ 


it does constitute an 
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Association, and several of these have 
been further honored by election as 
officers of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. 

If ever a man understood the dyna- 
mies of liquid and reduced his knowl- 
edge to practical application, it was 
Henry R. Worthington, whose por- 
trait graces these walls. In reply to 
the question as to whether he called 
himself a mechanical or civil engi- 
neer, Mr. Worthington stated that it 
was his ambition to be called a Pump 
Builder. 

We are beginning to realize that en- 
zineering is one of the most important 
foundation stones of our success, and 
we should receive inspiration from 
our surroundings, from this audi- 
torium. within whose walls have been 
heard the voices of the most able en- 
gineers, the most astute mathemati- 
cians and the most successful business 
gentiemen the world has ever pro- 
duced. 

Briefly, I would call your attention 
to one or two matters of interest, 
which I believe deserve your consid- 
eration before this convention closes. 

This Association was organized 
thirty-seven years ago, as the succes- 
sor of a small local society of manu- 
facturers, because the conditions re- 
quired a larger field, and when it was 
incorporated in 1894, it availed itself 
of the opportunity of re-phrasing its 
constitution and by-laws an/l broad- 
ened its scope to meet the conditions 
as they heave existed since that time, 
and it is now believed that the pur- 
pose of this organization would better 
set forth, if, in place of the old title, 
dear to us all but which indicates a 
limitation that does not exist in this 
organization, a new name is adopted, 
and at this meeting a notice wii! be 
given of an amendment to be offered 
at the Spring Meeting, changing the 
title from the New England to the 
American. 

I firmly believe that the time has 
come when we should, without de- 
parting from the present policy of the 
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organization as stated in the constitu- 
tion and ‘by-laws and while maintain- 
ing the old standard, take for our As- 
sociation a new name, indicating the 
universal or the national character of 
our work and our interest, removing 
the limitations which our present 
name suggests. 

I would refer to another matter, 
which seems to me to be of interest 
and importance. At previous meet- 
ings of the Association, numerous and 
valuable papers have been submitted 
upon important questions pertaining 
to the various methods of ascertaining 
the cost of manufacturing. These 
have all been valuable contributions, 
but there is a collateral phase of the 
subject which deserves further or 
more serious consideration. I would 
suggest that this Association, follow- 
ing the precedent of other technical 
and commercial organizations, where 
valuable contributions have been made 
as to the unification of the methods of 
keeping accounts, should consider at 
this meeting the importance of ap- 
pointing a committee to present at 
some future meeting a report upon a 
standard method of keeping our mill 
accounts. 

I would call your attention to the 
badge which you wear at this conven- 
tion, upon which is represented in 
miniature a bale of cotton. You wiil 
observe that the design is taken from 
the ordinary bale, or what is known 
as the Commercial Cotton Bale. This 
night be considered as bringing be- 
fore us again the interesting and im- 
portant question of the baling of cot- 
ton. As you know, this Association, 
in carrying out one of its fundamental 
principles, has from the first been 
keenly alive to everything pertaining 
to the essential questions of improv- 
ing the condition of the cotton as de- 
livered to the mill. These questions 
have included the presentations of 
matters pertaining to the betterment 
of the cotton fibre by cultivation and 
hybridization, as well as improve- 
ments in the care of ginning, baling 
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and transportation. By invitation of 
the Board of Government, there has 
been presented at previous meetings, 
several papers, treating exclusively 
upon the baling of cotton by new 
methods. Whatever may be the 
merits of these radical departures in 
baling cotton, it is to be noted that 
the commercial bale is substantially 
the form as invented by Judge Simon 
Gratz of Missouri about a century 
age; while cotton was covered with 
bagging in Kentucky by Nathan Bur- 
roughs, in 1796, and this is still prae- 
tically the only one in which the cot- 
ton is officially quoted on the market 
or delivered to the mills today. 

It may be of interest in this con- 
nection, to state that an investigation 
in some oid bill of lading books has 
shown that previous to 1817 cotton 
averaged 225 pounds per package, and 
after that the average weight in- 
creased to 298 pounds, while the aver- 
age of the commercial bale of today 
is about 500 pounds. 

Some old records in New York City 
indicate that the first mention of the 
export of cotton from this country oc- 
curred in 1739, when a sample was 
sent to England by a planter from 
Georgia, and in 1747 several bags of 
cotton valued at 3 pounds, 11 shillings, 
5 pence, sterling, were exported from 
Charleston, S. C., and ten years later 
Liverpool records mention the arrival 
of cotton from Charleston, 8. C., and 
in 1770 three bales of cotton were 
shipped to Liverpool from New York, 
ten bales from Charleston, and four 
bales from Virginia and Maryland, 
and also three barrels from North 
Carolina. 

In 1793 bales of cotton are referred 
tu, and it was during this year that 
the application of the Whitney Cotton 
Gin initiated the commercial develop- 
ment of cotton, as an article of exten- 
sive commerce. 

Again in this connection, I would 
state that during the past year the 
Board of Government, deviating from 
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its usual practice, appointed a com- 
mittee of two members, to attend a 
fire test of cotton bales, under the 
auspices of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, and we expect that 
the report of this committee will be 
submitted at this meeting. This re- 
port will be interesting as bearing 
upon this subject of the damageability 
of cotton by fire under the various 
methods of packing in comparison 
with the commercial cotton bale. 

It is not my intention to take up 
the time im unnecessary review or 
suggestions. The matters pertaining 
to the Association are, I believe, well 
in hand, and I am pleased to report a 
satisfactory increase in membership 
and a marked improvement in the in- 
terest shown in the Association and 
its work. 

I wish to extend to you, gentlemen 
of the Association and zuests, a warm 
welcome to this the seventy-third 
convention, and I sincerely trust that 
the proceedings at the sessions will 
prove interesting, aside from giving 
valuable information, and I hope also 
that you may all find sufficient ume 
to avail yourselves of the many re- 
creations which this location affords. 
I am sure you will pardon me for ecall- 
ing your attention to the fact that we 
are here primarily for business, if at 
the same time 1 impress upon you the 
importance of enjoying yourselves as 
you have the opportunity, and as I 
have no doubt you all deserve. 

James M. Dodge of Nicetown, Pa., 
Vice-President of the National Asso- 
ciation of Mechanical Engineers, wel- 
comed the visitors in a brief address, 
in behalf of his society, after which 
representatives of the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange addressed the associa- 
tion. 

J. Temple Gwathney, as the first 
speaker, welcomed the members in 
behalf of the Exchange. He was fol- 
lowed by Samuel T. Hubbard, ex-vice- 
president of the Cotton Exchange, 
whose address before the association 
at its last meeting in Boston will be 
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long remembered by those who heard 
it, on account of the valuable and 
practical advice which he then gave. 

James F. Maury followed Mr. Hub- 
bard and spoke of the cotton statis- 
tics and the government cotton esti- 
mates. He criticised the government 
methods severely and the sentiments 
he expressed were vigorously ap- 
plauded by his hearers. Mr. Maury’s 
plan is to have special expert agents 
travel over the cotton fields and report 
what they see instead of what they 
are told. 

The next speaker, Walter T. Miller, 
spoke still more strongly on the same 
question and declared his belief that 
the cotton crop reports were purposely 
made incorrect to serve the purposes 
of speculators by those who supplied 
the information to the government. 

L. L. Fleming spoke upon the trans- 
problem and pointed out 
concessions had re- 


portation 
that important 
cently been made to the local market 
by the railroad companies. 

At the second session on Wednes- 
day morning, the first paper was by 
William F. Parish, Jr., on Lubrication 
of Textile Mills. He considered cylin- 
der oils, engine lubrication, dynamo 
oil, and lubrication of heavy and light 
machinery, shafting, looms, spindles 
and dyehouse machinery. This paper 
was listened to with close attention 
and was followed by Observations on 
Spindle Banding, a paper by William 
D. Hartshorne of Lawrence, Mass. 
The writer considered the subject in 
detail and illustrated it with charts 
showing the results of practical tests. 

An interesting paper upon the 
World’s Supply and Consumption of 
Cotton, was read by S. N. D. 
North, Superintendent Dept. Manu- 
factures, United States Census. He 
gave an account of the plan and pur- 
pose of the cotton ginning investiga- 
tion and outlined the advantages a 
new system of collecting statistics at 
the ginneries would have. 

The next paper was on the Prepara- 
tion of Cotton for Carding and Spin- 
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ning; Especially Egyptian Cotton, by 
J. J. Connell, Lowell, Mass. 

Cotton should be opened and mixed 
in large quantities, the larger the bet- 
ter, and should stand open at least 
three days, and more if possible, be- 
fore using; ‘by so doing you can get 
better and cleaner carding, more even 
numbers and better spinning than by 
using cotton right from the bale. 
Egyptian cotton should never be put 
in the feeder until it has been opened, 
or mixed, several days in a dry room. 
All kinds of cotton can be made at 
least one-half grade better by properly 
mixing and airing before using. 

When cotton is properly aired and 
loosened in the bins, the openers and 
lappers will take out more dirt and 
leaf and give cleaner yarn than it will 
when run from the bale. On 40-inch 
machines, I would run as follows: 

Opener lap 10 oz. per yard, 

Intermediate lap 11 oz. per yard, 

Finisher lap 12 oz. per yard, 
having the same number of openers, 
intermediates and finishers, arrange 
the speed of feed so as to get the same 
number of pounds through each ma- 
chine. I consider 10,000 pounds per 
week a good production for a machine 
on ordinary work up to No. 40 yarn. 

Most of us pay too little attention to 
the picker room, but if the best results 
are to be obtained, we must give it 
personal attention once in a while. 

It is useless to go into detail on the 
subject of carding, and I will only say 
that the 40-inch revolving flat card is 
the most popular and I believe it is 
the best. If you strip and vil them. 
clothe them tight, keep a good edge 
and set them right, you will never 
have any trouble with them, but I 
would like to know the results if every 
manager would go into his mill and 
weigh the sliver from twenty or more 
cards, as they are running and note 
the variation; I firmly believe most of 
you would be surprised, and I hope 
some one will suggest a way to get an 
even sliver. 

Drawing is a most important point 
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in a mill, to get even, smooth yarn; I 
believe in as many doublings as can 
be afforded, and at least three proc- 
esses of drawing, and six into one on 
each head. 

The first twist in the work is put 
into the slubbing. I would have as 
short draft as possible, and be sure te 
put in twist enough in order not to 
strain it in the creels. 

Having a doubling at the intermedi- 
ate we can run a good draft, and 
should get very even work to go to 
the fine frames, or second intermedi- 
ates, if we run, four process work, 

Good roving is hard to get, and there 
being so many different ideas and so 
many different conditions, it is hard to 
fix a standard to go by, and lots of 
good work is spoiled in the roving 
frames. However, I think 
be gained by discussing this question 
than by listening to a long paper. 


nore cah 


EGYPTIAN COTTON. 


To begin with, I would like to ask if 
there is any specified rule for grading 
and sampling Egyptian cotton. Brown 
Egyptian is long staple and 
quality; it is fine and siiky, the diame- 
ter of fibres is very even, but the 
length is very uneven, in fact, all 
Egyptian cotton which I have 
lias more short, undeveloped 
than any other kind of cotton used. 

Brown Egyptian cotton is a very 
nice cotton to run, and for soft twist 
hosiery is superior to any other kind; 
it cleans easily and runs well on every 
process, if the machinery is not over- 
loaded. 

Egyptian cotton requires about 10 
per cent. more twist than American 
cotton of the same length of staple to 
get the same strength. 

I believe in trying to raise 
Northern mills to a higher and better 
class of goods, leaving the cheaper 


good 


seen, 


fibres 


our 


and lower grades to our Southern 
friends who are making a good show- 
ing in this business. 

_The first paper read at the evening 
session of Wednesday 


was on Our 
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Foreign Commerce in Cotton Goods, 
by O. P. Austin, Chief Bureau Statis- 
tics, Treasury Department. 

Although dealing with dry statistics, 
the speaker presented a great deal of 
valuable information in a very attractive 
way. By the graphic charts which ap- 
pear on another page, he showed the 
movement of cotton and cotton goods 
with dry statistics, the speaker pre- 
sented a great deal of valuable infor- 
mation in a very attractive way. By 
the graphic charts which appear on 
another page, he showed the move- 


ment of cotton and cotton goods 
throughout the world. He said in 
part: 


The fact which has most impressed 
me in the studyof these figures is that 
practically all of the manufactured 
cotton goods are now exported from 
countries which produce no cotton. 
The total exports of cotton cloths 
amount to 400 million dollars, and of 
this 365 million dollars a 
day, is sent from Europe, which pro- 
and but 26 million 
dollars worth from the country which 
produces three-fourths of the cotton of 
the world—the United States. Of the 
127 million miscel- 


miliions, a 


duces no cotton, 


dollars’ worth of 
laneous cotton manufactures exported, 
120 million dollars’ worth is from Eu- 
and but six millions from the 
United States. Of the 100 milion dol- 
lars’ worth of yarn, 58 millions are 
from Europe, 10 millions from Japan, 


rope 


which produces no cotton of conse- 
quence, 30 millions from India, and 
none from the United States. Thus, 


of the 625 million dollars’ worth of cot- 
ton manufactures entering into inter- 
national millions is 
from Europe, which imports all of the 
cotton which it utilizes in this manu- 
facture, and only 31 miilions from the 
country which produces about three- 
fourths of the cotton of the world, the 
United States. 

The next paper was entitled Mill 
Construction on Continuous Skeleton 
System, by Sanford E. Loring, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. An animated discussion 
followed in which Mr. Loring was 


commerce, 544 
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found fully able to maintain the posi- 
tion he had taken. 

A paper entitled Bleaching and Fin- 
ishing of Textile Fabrics, was then 
read by A. C. Freeman, New York 
City. 

In the sizing of yarns for piece 


Europe. 544. 
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The bleaching, finishing and putting 
the goods into proper condition for the 
market are duties which do not con- 
cern him, and whatever difficuities 
arise later the finisher is expected to 
solve for his own salvation. 

Of late, bleachers have experienced 
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Fig. 1. Exports of Cotton Manufactures 
in 1901, by Grand Divisions. (In millions 
of dollars.) 

Fig. 2. Share which Cloths, Yarns and 
Miscellaneous Goods formed, respectively, 
of the Total Exportation of Cotton Man- 
ufactures of the World in 1901. (In mil- 
lions of dollars.) 

Fig. 3. Recorded Imports of Cotton 
Manufactures in 1901 by Grand Divisions. 
(In millions of dollars.) 


Fig. 4. Exports of Cotton Manufac- 
tures from the United States, 1870, 1885, 
1902. (Tn millions of dollars.) 

Fig. 5. World’s Exports of Cotton Man- 
ufactures in 1901, by Principal Countries 
(In millions of dollars.) 

Fig. 6. Exports of Cotton Cloths from 
the United States, 1870, 1885, 1902. (In mi- 
lions of yards.) 

Fig. 7. Production of Cotton by Grand 
Divisions. (In bales of 300 pounds.) 


FOREIGN COMMERCE IN COTTON GOODS. 





goods, the question of whether this or 
that material entering into its compo- 
sition will be of advantage or other- 
wise in the bleaching and finishing, 
is rarely, if ever, considered by the 
manufacturer. 

As long as he can get his warps 
through the weave room and into 
cloth with the minimum amount of 
trouble and expense his interests end 
there. 


much trouble in getting out pure 
goods. In fact complaints in this di- 
rection appear to be very general, even 
the dyers of piece goods in some 1!n- 
stances are experiencing their share 
of the trouble, in being unable to get 
cotton piece goods dyed evenly. 

A close study has developed one 
eause, which, while it may not be the 
only one, is in itself certain to produee 
a serious defect in any piece of cotton 
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goods, viz: the use of paraffine and 
similar substances in counection with 
the sizing of warps. 

Years ago paraffine was brought to 
the notice of manufacturers and was 
adopted by many milis, as its use im- 
proved the weaving qualities of warps. 
Almost immediately a huge wave of 
misfortune began to roll in. First 
came mildewed grey goods, for the 
simple reason that where paraffine is 
used in warp size, it simply remains 
therein in the form of an emulsion, so 
that when the warp is saturated with 
the sizing material the moisture pene- 
trates the same, but the paraffine re- 
mains on the outside. In drying the 
moisture cannot get ovt, although the 
warp appears dry, as paraffine hardens 
at quite a high temperature, but in a 
short time the absorbed moisture gen- 
erates mildew. 

Next came the bleacher’s inability 
to get pure goods, as paraffine is a 
peculiar article, and will not dissolve 
in any of the chemicals that are used 
in the process of bleaching. 

Paraffine is insoluble in water, but 
soluble to some extent in boiling al- 
cohol, In ether, oil of turpentine, oil of 
olives, benzol, chloroform and sui- 
phide of carbon. Acids, alkalies and 
chlorine not acting upon it at ordinary 
temperatures, consequently it cannot 
be removed entirely from cotton piece 
goods by processes that are practical 
and safe, and wherever the cotton 
fibre is coated with it, the bleaching 
chemicals are resisted, so resulting in 
impure goods. 

The dyer found jis pieces uneven 
from the same cause. In boiling off, 
he simply spread the paraffine on to 
the filling, and wherever it remained, 
had spots of a !ighter shade after the 
dyeing process; as his dye liquor cowid 
not penetrate through a_ material 
which resisted it. 

These results caused paraffine to be 
discarded in a very decided manner 
avd it is to be regretted that it has 
appeared again. 

Frank P. Vogl, Claremont, N. H., 
next read a paper on the Card Sys- 
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tem in Mill Supply Accounts, and 
showed a card index that he had used 
for this purpose for a long time. 

At the Thursday morning session 
William E, Winchester, Philadelphia, 
Pa., read a paper on Tension on Rov- 
ing Frames. 

The next paper, entitled The Under- 
Feed Stoker, was by George C. 
Tewksbury, Boston, Mass. He did 
not attempt to give a technica! de- 
scription of the under-feed stoker, but 
confined himself to a history of its de- 
velopment and statement of facts that 
his experience with the apparatus had 
established. In conclusion he said: 

Properly operated the system repre- 
sents a gas producer and gas con- 
sumer in one furnace. The green fuel 
being introduced from the under side 
of the furnace proper, the incandes- 
cent fuel resting thereon must neces- 
sarily Hberate the volatile matter in 
the green fuel. Air being introduced 
at the point where gases are being 
liberated—tiis point being underneath 
the mass of incandescent fuel—a thor- 
ough mixture of the air and gases at 
a high temperature is certain to be 
obtained. 

This combustible mixture must pass 
upward through the body of incandes- 
cent fuel and must be consumed. The 
result is the utilization of practically 
all of the heat producing elements in 
the fuel, making more nearly perfect 
combustion than can be obtained in 
any other way; and thereby ensuring 
freedom from smoke. 

With an under-feed stoker properly 
installed, and with a proper air equip- 
ment, it is possible to obtain a greater 
boiler capacity than can be obtained 
by any other system, because of the 
fact that a proper distribution of coal 
and air is always maintained, and in 
any furnace properly equipped the two 
elements can be supplied in any quan- 
tity. 

From the writer’s experience he be- 
lieves that an hourly fuel consumption 
of about 1,000 pounds of coal is as 
great as should be attempted with one 
under-feed stoker. Attempts have 
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been made by manufacturers of under- 
feed stokers to increase the fuel con- 
sumption above named, but in the 
main they have not been, and in the 
writer’s opinion, cannot be successful 
with all classes of coal. When greater 
fuel consumption is desired in any one 
furnace, two or more stokers should 
be used. 

The writer believes that an under- 
feed stoker properly instailed and 
properly operated can be operated 
with much less expense for repairs 
than any other stoker because of the 
extreme simplicity of same. 

Chas. W. Dennett of North Adams, 
Mass., read a paper on the Manage- 
ment of Mills which was listened to 
with close attention. 

At the Thursday evening session the 
election of members resulted as follows : 


Active Members.—G. H. T. Babbitt, as- 
sistant superintendent Chicopee Manu- 
facturing Company, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass.; V. T. Barber, superintendent Sla- 
ter Cotton Company, Pawtucket, R. L; 
A. E. Bosworth, superintendent Bernon 
Mills, Georgiaville, R. I.; S. Parker Bre- 
mer, treasurer Monadnock Mill's, 264 Win- 
throp square, Boston; Halsey Connett, 
superintendent Clark Mile End Spool! 
Cotton Company, East Newark, N. J.; O. 
D. Drew, superintendent Peabody Manu- 
facturing Co., Newburyport, Mass.; Jas. 
B. Duggan, president Union Bleaching 
& Finishing Company, 41 Jewett place, 
Utiea, N. Y.; Louis I. Guion, superinten. 
dent Columbia Duck Mills, Columbia, 
8. C.; Joseph B. Jamieson, manager Bos- 
ton office of New England Cotton Yarn 
Company, 77 Bedford street, Boston, 
Mass.; Arthur H. Mason, treasurer BRar- 
naby Manufacturing Company, Fall 
River, Mass.; Albert E. McDonald, agent 
and general manager C. P. Jackson & 
Bro., Lawrenceville, Ga.; James A. Me- 
Lane, superintendent Davis Mills, Fall 
River, Mass.; Joseph Merriam, president 
Springfield Webbing Company, Middle- 
town, Conn.; Pardon B. Sanford, super- 
intendent Utica Spinning Company, 
Utiea, N. Y.; R. Irving Tobey, manager 
Cold Spring Bleaching & Finishing 
Works, Yardley, Pa.; M. J. Toohey, man- 
ufacturing rope, twine and banding, Fall 
River, Mass. 

Associate Members. — Albert’ Birch, 
manufacturer of textile machinery, Som- 
erville, Mass.; Edmund E. Blake, selling 
agent Saco & Pettee Machine Shops, 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass.; Melvin H. 
Coffin, selling agent Whitin Machine 
Works, Wohitinsville, Mass.: William 
Dresser Edwards, New England repre- 
sentative Buffalo Forge Company, South- 
bridge, Mass.; Joseph Fossel, cotton ma- 
chinery expert, 152 Congress street, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Walter Maxwell Hastings, 
principal textile department American 
School of Correspondence, 156 Tremont 
street, Boston, Mass.; Theodore H. Price, 
cotton dealer, 71 Wall street, New York, 
N. Y.; Arthur Trumbull, manager John 
J. Keller & Co. (Incorporated), 56 South 
Water street, Providence, \R. I. 
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William P. Wilson, Se. D., Director 
of Philadelphia Commercial Museum, 
read a paper on Exports of Cotton 
Goods which was replete with valu- 
able information. 

The next paper, entitled Cotton Mill 
Expansion, was by ‘Arnold B. Sanford, 
Boston, Mass.:— 

Our topic, cotton mill expansion, 
confines us to cotton manufacturing, 
which brings us immediately to indus- 
trial evolution, which simply means 
economic development in modern busi- 
ness. 

In order to treat this subject intelli- 
gently and concisely, we will range it 
under several heads. 

NEW METHODS. 

The probiem constantly before the 
cotton manufacturer from early morn- 
ing until night is, how to increase pro- 
duction and reduce his costs, and tf he 
should live to be as old as Methusaleh 
and keep in the mill business, he can- 
not solve the problem, which will 
keep him figuring until the last day 
he is in service, and when he steps out 
someone else will take it up where he 
left off. 

Remember the world moves, compe- 
tition is growing keener every day 
and we cannot afford to ignore any- 
thing which offers economy over pres- 
ent methods—the progressive mill man 
will always lend a willing ear to any- 
one, who can show him a saving over 
what he is now doing. 

A remarkable event has recentiy 
taken place, I refer to the visit of the 
members of the Textile Manufactur- 
ers’ Association of Lancashire, Eng- 
land, to inspect and investigate our 
cotton mills. Fifty years ago we were 
scarcely known in this industry, Eng- 
land practically controlled the business 
of the world. These gentlemen came 
here to look us over, and find that we 
have grown more than they conceived 
or dreamed of. They know very well 
that we are reaching out for their 
markets, which they have controlled 
for so long a time. 

They found one factor here worthy 
of notice and serious consideration; 
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we refer to the Draper Company’s 
wonderful loom, the Northrop, and we 
understand as a result of that visit an 
order has been placed for 500 to be 
shipped abroad. The Drapers, with 
their characteristic business sagacity, 
have made the most of the impression 
and have hastened across the seas; it 
is now announced a strong company 
has been formed with the Drapers in- 
terested to equip a large plant in Eng- 
land for the manufacture of these cele- 
brated looms. This we consider a 
great triumph for our American in- 
ventors, and the Draper Company are 
to be congratulated for their success 
in developing this marvelous piece of 
machinery and overcoming almost in- 
surmountable obstacles in perfecting 
and introducing same. 

Following upon this weare on the eve 
of higher speedsforall kindsof machin- 
ery which goes toward the equipment 
of the mill plant, from the picker room 
to the finished product or last process. 
The rotary spinning ring has been at- 
tracting our attention for high speeds 
in spinning. Now we hear of the Mar- 
shall patent spinning frame. One of 
these has been placed in a Fall River 
mill. The inventor claims it has im- 
proved supports for the rotary rings 
and a new arrangement for oiling, the 
aim being high speeds with slight fric- 
tion, and also more even spun yarns. 
He claims an increase of 33 1/3 per 
cent. in production on. our present 
spinning frames. 

To show the wonderful strides in in- 
vention, I call your attention to the 
controller on the electric car. If you 
have never noticed this and will take 
the trouble to do so, you will find on 
examination of same that it has cast 
upon its face a record of thirteen pat- 
ents, the first bearing date August 14, 
1883, and the thirteenth, March 26, 
1895. 

This in itself is an object lesson of 
the wonderful progress in mechanics 
and inventions. Suppose the General 
Electric Company had been satisfied 
with controlling this patent for the 
first four or five issues and shown no 
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more interest, feeling secure, you can 
imagine what would have been the re- 
suit! Some one else would have con- 
trolled a better invention today in- 
stead of the General Electric Com- 
pany. 

So I contend that the successful mill 
manager of today must be keen to 
look into and consider any invention 
or improvement to make better work 
and more of it at a cheaper cost of 
production. If he has not the time to 
give to those who are making it pos- 
sible for him to achieve this result, 
then, in my opinion, he is a back num- 
ber and a hindrance for the success 
of the company which employs him 
and the days of his usefulness are 
numbered. 

The successful mill superintendent 
in the near future wiil be the product 
of our textile schools. The old method 
of learning the business throwgh a 
series of many years of practical expe- 
rience fitting a man for a mill super- 
intendent, and not giving him the po- 
sition until he has reached the age of 
forty or fifty years, are passing. The 
textile training school now steps in, 
and offers to the young man a three 
years’ scientific course, and when that 
is completed, if he will then go into 
the cotton mill and apply his theoreti- 
cal edueation to the practical end of 
the business, say for five years more, 
we will then have a well equipped, 
wide-awake mill superintendent of say 
thirty years of age, full of life and 
energy, ready for the work, and I 
think that most of us would prefer for 
a manager the younger man thus 
equipped. 

Industrial textile training in the cot- 
ton industry and practical experience 
in the mill will in the future go hand 
in hand, and turn out the best mill 
superintendents for the larger mills, 
as the trend of the times in cotton 
milling is concentration under one 
management of a great number of 
spindles, requiring well educated and 
practical, experienced managers. The 
textile schools should receive the cor- 
dial support of every one who is in 
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any way connected with the cotton 
mill business, and I claim in the fu- 
ture they will be a great factor in the 
school of evolution for developing our 
cotton industry. 

Here we come to a decided change 
in the management of the business. 
There is no denying the fact that the 
days of small cotton mills are being 
rapidly numbered, and they will 
surely be supplanted by the mammoth 
mills of the future. We only have to 
glance backward fifty years and see 
how we started in New England with 
small mills of 2.000 to 5,900 spindles, 
and ask where are they today? You 
look for them and in their place stand 
the immense plants of Loweil, Law- 
rence, Fall River and New Bedford, 
and other towns in the states of Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire. Rhode 
Island, Cennecticut and Maine. 

The Southern States commenced the 
business in the same way as New 
England, and today you hear of large 
mills in the South. Old corporations 
are now adding to their present ca- 


pacity, doubling and trebling, all for 


increase production and 


Competition is behind 


what? To 
minimize cost. 
all of this driving us to produce guods 
at the lowest possible figures. It is 
the survival of the fittest. 

We hear you say at this point: Has 
the cotton industry been expanded be- 
yond a healthy basis? and we answer 
frankly, yes, in some directions. Too 
many mills making the same kind of 
goods have been built; especially is 
this true of the Southern States. 
When a cotton mill is to be built, the 
projectors thereof should consider 
most seriously what kind of a mill to 
build and if the trade conditions fully 
warrant its construction, and if its 
production will command a ready sale 
at fair margins of protit. When sure 
of these very vital and essentiai fac- 
tors for its success, then with good 
management and enough working cap- 
ital such a mill should prove a suc- 
cess and not a hindrance to others in 
the business. 
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The danger has been in the South of 
too much competition among them- 
selves, and rather too rapid expansion 
along the same lines. No one for a 
moment can take the position that cot- 
ton mill expansion in the United 
States has reached its zenith. What 
we want to do for our success in the 
future is’ to expand along the right 
lines, and build our mills on the legit'- 
mate demands of the increase from 
the trade. Our natural advantages 
cannot be surpassed for climate and 
growing our own cotton. 

We wish to call especial attention at 
this time to the growth of the indus- 
try, both in the New England and the 
Southern States, having carefully com- 
piled the foilowing table of statistics, 
which I trust will be of interest to 
you, and which shows the remarkable 
development of the cotton industry 
during the last fifty years:— 

FIFTY YEARS’ GROWTH. 

New England. Southern States. 

1.597400 


1900, 
14,000,000 1902, 


Total for New England, Southern and Mid- 
dle States, estimate 1 23,000,000. 


When you take into consideration 
the capacity of the Southern mills, 
many of them running night and day, 
the number of spindies do not fairly 
represent the output of the production, 
for it is safe to say that 33 1/3 per 
cent. of the southern mills run night 
and day. This is especially true of 
the cotton yarn spinning industry. 

In connection with the above table, 
I wish to call your attention to the 
following textile consumption of fab- 
rics: a complete revolution has taken 
place. Statistics show that in the year 
1800 more flax goods were used than 
either wool or cotton. Flax has now 
dropped to the third place, the amount 
now consumed of flax is barely double 
that of 100 years ago. Wool has in- 
creased during that time five foid and 
cotton has increased 39 fold, and there 
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is today three times as much cotton 
goods used as woolen and seven times 
more than linen. 

To expand our cotton industry and 
make the United States the largest 
producer, and get the busivess down 
to a basis where we can defy competi- 
tion, there are still some very import- 
ant matters necessary to be accom- 
plished. We refer to “trade treaties 
with foreign countries in whose mar- 
kets we desire to sell our productions. 
Proper trade treaties should be speed- 
ily arranged with foreign countries on 
a mutual basis of give and take. Re- 
member also that if you don’t buy, 
you cannot sell, and if we want to sell 
our productions to our foreign cus- 
tomers, we must buy of them and let 
their goods, such as they want to sell 
us, come into our country upon liberal 
concessiens. 

Another important factor is trans- 
portation, our cotton manufacturers 
need the benefit of the lowest cost in 
transporting their goods to these for- 
eign countries, and our manufacturers 
and merchants shonld make a special 
effort to obtain the lowest cost on 
transportation of their merchandise. 
We have much to learn yet for the re- 
quirements of our foreign customers, 
whose markets we are seeking to fur- 
nish with cotton goods and yarns. We 
must learn how they want their goods 
prepared, also the terms upon which 
they buy and trade. We must con- 
form to their customs and not try to 
force our system upon them. 

When we have succeeded in getting 
our cotton mill business down to a 
solid basis of competition, where we 
can compete with England or any 
other foreign country in the cost of 
production, and then having for our 
aids proper trade treaties with these 
foreign countries, besides proper trans- 


portation facilities and carry our goods 
in American vessels, then we shall 
see much greater expansion, and in ail 
probability the United States will lead, 
in the near future, all other countries 
engaged in cotton manufacturing. 





The meeting closed with a Report 
of the Committee on Pure Test of Cot- 
ton Bales. A gratifying feature of the 
sessions was the general discussion 
that followed nearly all of the papers. 


Hand Painted Hosiery. 





In addition to the many novelties in 
hosiery produced by printing designs 
on the fabric, hand painted decora- 
tions have recently become very fash- 
ionable. The best of these fabrics are 
of French manufacture. 

Usually, the design takes the form 
of a copy of some well known paint- 
ing, which is usually selected by the 
purchaser of the hosiery. The price 
for such sketches varies from $100 to 
$300 per pair. Recently a pair of 
ladies’ hose decorated with jewels 
was sold for $1,000. The great bulk 
of the goods found in stock in the 
stores are decorated with representa- 
tions of birds and flowers. The high- 
est price for these is $50, the lowest 
about $15. 

The goods are treated with a spe- 
cial preparation before being painted 
to make them washable. The most 
popular style have a figure of the god 
of love surrounded by flowers, birds 
and fancy scroll work of all kinds. 
The decorations extend from the top 
of the stocking to the foot. For black 
hosiery, autumn leaves and foliage 
are preferred.—Deutsche Wirker Zei- 
tung. 





A Technical Lexicon. The Ger- 
man Engineering Society, one of the 
leading associations of its kind in the 
world, has undertaken the compila- 
tion of a polyglot technical lexicon in 
English, French and German. The 
work has been in progress for nearly 
two years and it is expected that it 
will not be finished for several years 
to come. The enterprise is backed by 
ample capital and the best technical 
talent. The intention is to have the 
lexicon cover all branches of indus- 
try, science and art, and special at- 
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tention is being paid to the textile one interested to 


communicate with 
branches. him. 


The work will be of great value 
To make the lexicon complete, it is to the three leading nations of the 
necessary that everyone familiar with world and we urge any of our readers 


Fig. 158. 


technical terms in any of these three 

languages should assist, and the so- 
, : be Jansen, Editor, Tec 

ciety, through its editor, Dr. Jansen, ert Jansen, Editor, Technolexikon, 


who can aid it to address Dr. Hu- 


extends a general invitation to every- Berlin (N. W. 7) Dorotheenstrasse 49. 
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A’Guide to Weaving. 





BY I1VO KASTANEK. 





IV. 


(Copyrighted, 102, by Guild &)Lord.) 





STEEP TWILLS. 

If more than one pick is woven in 
each shed of a 45° twill, a steep twill, 
ov one having an angle greater than 
45°, is formed. The steepness of the 
twill increases with the number of 
picks in a shed. 

Twills with two picks in a shed, 
Figs. 144 to 150, cover twice as many 
filling as warp threads; with three 
picks in a shed, Fig. 152, three times 
as many; with four picks in a shed, 
Fig. 153, four times as many, ete. 

There are steep twills, however, 
that cover the same number of 
threads in warp and filling, Fig. 151. 
They are formed by first deciding 
upon the number of picks in the fill- 
ing pattern and then laying out the 
weave so that the same number of 
warp threads will include two or more 
twills as desired. Such twills have an 
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odd number of threads in warp and 
filing patterns. 

Steep twills can also be made by 
setting the warp closer than the fill- 
ing. 
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FLAT TWILLS. 


These are steep twills reversed, the 
warp draft being used for filling, and 
the filling for warp, Figs. 154 to 159. 
Flat twills may have two, three or 
four times as many warp as filling 
threads in the pattern, depending on 
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the angle of the twill; or the warp 
and filling patterns may each cover 
the same number of threads, which 
in such cases is an od number, Figs. 
155, 158 and 159. 
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STITCHED TWILLS. 


Twills with a very long float in 
warp or filling make the fabric soft 
and spongy. To correct this defect, 
the floats are stitched down, in such a 
way, however, that the general char- 
acter of the twill is not changed, Figs. 
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160. to 175. In these drafts, the 
stitchers where the warp is raised are 
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indicated by the divided squares. 
These stitchers are either scattered 


FIG. léla. 





Figs. 16la and 163a show the goods 
eorresponding to Figs. 161 and 163 re- 






spectively. The inclination of the 
twill at Fig. 168a is modified by set- 


FIG. 163a, 





FIG. 185a. 


over the warp or filling twill so as to 
make no continuous line, Figs. 161 to 
166, 169 to 175; or they are arranged 
in faint twill lines, Figs. 160, 167 and 
168. 


FIG. 188a. 


ting the filling closer than the warp. 

The set of the fabric is affected by 
the degree of stitching. The tighter 
the twill is stitched, the more open 
must be the set. 
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FANCY TWILLS 
Both regular and stitched twills 
give the goods a uniform appearance 
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classed as fancy twils, are shown at 
Figs. 187, 188 and 190. 

Figs. 185a and 188a are goods cor- 
responding to Figs. 185 and 188. 


COMBINED TWILLS. 


Other fancy twills are shown at 


Figs. 192 to 198. These are formed by 


combining with the principal twill an- 
other one, which either runs paraliel 
with the main twill or intersects it at 
a more or less acute angle. 

The two twills must be joined so as 
to avoid causing a long float that 
would destroy the effect of either. 

RIB TWILLS, 


With fancy twills are classed the 
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made 
either 


so-calied rib twills, which are 
by combining a _ twill with 
warp or filling ribs. 

The same care must be taken in 
joining the different weaves, Figs. 199 
to 204, as is necessary in drafting the 
combined twills already described. 
The twill effect is made very distinct 
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by having the color of the warp in 

strong contrast with that of the fill- 

ing. 

FANCY TWILLS FROM 
TWILLS. 


PLAIN FILLING 


Plain filling twills are used as a 
ground work in the production of 
many beautiful twill effects of pe- 
culiar appearance. 
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Sandreau. 


Fig. 212 gives a shaded effect; Fig. 


214, the effect of scales on a fish. 
—War to some people is poetry in 


—Timidity is composed of the de- 
sire to please and the fear of failure. 


—J. 


action.—J. 


and 
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Figs. 205 to 214 show several ex- 
amples of these weaves, the founda- 
tion filling twill 


Tisers are then inserted to produce the 
crosses (X). 


effect desired. 


terns 
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Power Required for Woolen Ma- 
chinery. 


BY WILLIAM O. WEBBER, CONSULTING 
ENGINEER, BOSTON, MASS. 


Apparently there is a somewhat 
similar misconception regarding the 
power required to drive woolen ma- 
chinery at the present time, to that 
which prevailed some years ago re- 
garding the power required to drive 
cotton spinning spindles, both mule 
and ring. 

For a great many years it was or 
seemed to be misunder- 
stood cotton spindles spinning a cer- 
tain number of cotton yarn took a cer- 
tain amount of horse power, no mat- 
ter what the speed of the spindie was, 
and as far as mule spinning was con- 
cerned, not only not taking into con- 
sideration the difference in the speed 
of the spindles, but also neglecting en- 
tirely the length of time required in 
the draw, backing and twisting. 

In woolen machinery the old allow- 
was that “a set,’ which was 
nearly universally considered to con- 
sist of three cards, four hundred spin- 
dles, six looms, one shear, one dresser, 
and one set of fulling stocks, could be 
driven by 10 h. p., and in some cases 
with as small a quantity as 8 h. p.; in 
fact, James Emerson, in his edition of 
1878, on the testing of water wheels 
and machinery, page 180, gives the 
following variable figures: 

The Inman Mills, Pascoag, R. L, 
heavy doe skin pant goods, 4 sets, 
used 40 h. p., equal 10 h. p. per set. 

B. B. Webber & Co., Holyoke, Mass., 
pant goods, 8 sets, 64 h. p., or 8 h. p. 
per set. 

Wm. Walker & Co., Lowell, Mass., 
flannels, 4 sets, 30 h. p., or 7 1/2 h. p. 
per set. 

Vassalboro Woolen Mills, 
boro, Me., light cassimeres, 
135 h. p., 6.14 h. p. per set. 

In the tests made by my father in 
1876, the lowest figure which he gives 
for a 48-inch card, carding 225 lbs. per 
day,‘is .77 h. p., and the lowest figure 
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Vassal- 
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which the writer ever obtained on a 
72-inch finisher card, carding 400 Ibs. 
per day, is .71 h. p. At the same 
period, the lowest figure which my 
father gives for 400 woolen mule spin- 
dies is 1.9 h. p., and the lowest figure 
on a 90-inch broad loom on blankets 
at 68 picks per minute, .185 h. p. At 
this same period a shear required from 
1 to 1.2 h. p., and a broad gig, about 
9 h. p.; a set of fulling stocks working 
on one side only, from 2 1/4 to 2 1/2 
h. p., making a set of machinery itself 
from 9 1/2 to 9.8 h. p. 

In later find 60-inch 
breaker and finishing cards doing -300 
Ibs. per day, taking 1.23 h. p. each; 
400 spindles requiring 2 1/2 h. p.; 90- 
inch blanket iooms, .383 h. p.; shears 


years we 


about the same as before; gigs, 1 1/4 
h. p.; and stocks, 3 h. p.; making 14 
h. p. for a set of woolen machinery. 

Tests made by the writer about a 
year ago show 72-inch cards doing 435 
Ibs. per day, 1.6 h. p.; 84-inch cards 
doing 500 Ibs. per day, 2.15 h. p. each; 
400 spindles, 5 h. p.; 90-inch broad 
looms, .63 h. p.; shears about 1 1/2 
h. p.; gigs, 1 1/2 h. p.; fulling stocks, 
rotary, 3.08 h. p., and fulling stocks 
working both sides fully loaded, 5 h. 
p., making the total power for a set 
of machinery from 18 to 23 h. p. 

To these figures, for the ordinary 
equipment of a woolen mill, there are 
now added in many cases a dyehouse, 
requiring from 8 to 10 h. p., of which 
the hydro-extractors take all the way 
from 2 to 4h. p. Oftentimes a garnet 
machine, requiring nearly a h. p., and 
a Gessner press, taking from .37 to 
.50 h. p. 

Thus an 8 set mill today, instead of 
requiring 64 h. p., is often using from 
115 to 125 h. p., and with a dyehouse 
and other machinery, close on to 140 
h. p., and as now many of the mills 
operate their own electric plant, a mill 
of this size would require 30 h. p. 
additional to accomplish this result. 

All of these matters, therefore, must 
be taken into consideration in esti- 
mating the size of the woolen mill 
which can be placed on a stream of a 
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given capacity, and compete success- 
fully in quantity of output, as well as 
style of goods and finish, or if to be 
operated by steam power, in estimat- 
ing the size of engines and boilers to 
be provided for a mill of a given 
capacity. 


steam con Pieké ll 


WATER 
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cating oil, and filtering it over and 
over, until it has been entirely used 
up. The saving in this way is said to 
reach from 50 to 90 per cent., depend- 
ing upon how carefully the oil is col- 
lected after having been used. This is 
an economy which is not generally 
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The American Oil Filter. 





A new oil filter which has just been 
placed upon the market by the Burt 
Manufacturing Company of Akron, O., 
is shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, and a brief description of the 
principles involved in its operation 
should be of interest to all readers 
who are familiar with the great pos- 
sibilities for economy which are af- 
forded by the collection of waste lubri- 
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THE AMERICAN OIL FILTER 


overlooked in liarge plants, but the 
American Oil Filter is made in small 
sizes which are a profitable invest- 
ment in connection with engines 
where even as little as two barrels of 
oil are used in a year. 

This new filter has been especially 
devised by the Burt Company for the 
filtering of very heavy grades of oil, 
which cannot be successfully cleaned 
in an ordinary filter because of the lia- 
bility to cog up easily. The claim is 
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made that such oils are readily puri- 
fied by this filter, give perfect results 
in the filtering of common engine oil. 
The fact that the oil is heated and 
thereby thinned immediately upon be- 
ing poured into the filter, accounts for 
its high speed of operation and su- 
perior capacity. 

By referring to the illustration it 
will be seen that the pan for receiving 
the waste oil is surrounded by a hot 
water chamber, through which passes 
a steam coil pipe. When this chamber 
and the lower part of the fiiter has 
been filled with warm water until it 
flows from faucet, 2, the filter is ready 
for operation, the proper steam con- 
nections, of course, having been previ- 
ously made. The cleansing of the oil 
is then accomplished as follows: 

Through the filtering material in the 
cylinder the oil makes its way into 
tube, B, and down onto the filter plate, 
B, where the pressure of the oil above 
overcomes the resistance offered by 
the weight of the water, and the oil 
spreads out in a very thin film, becom- 
ing thinner and thinner as it travels 
from the centre to the circumference 
of the plate. Every particle of the oil 
is thus exposed to the action of the 
water. This process is repeated as the 
oil flows upon plates, D 1 and D 2. 
The separation of every foreign ingre- 
dient from the oil is thus made com- 
plete. The remaining impurities then 
settle by force of gravity to the bot- 
tom of chamber, E, and are drained 
off by simply opening the valve. The 
pure oil is drawn from faucet, 1. 

Attention is called to the minimum 
of attention required by this filter. 
Any kind of filtering material may be 
used, or none at all, and the filtering 
material may be removed without in- 
terrupting the oil service. The 
method of cleaning the filter is very 
simple, requiring only that the cylin- 
der at the top be unscrewed, the fil- 
tering substance removed and the 
sediment pan lifted out and the large 
quantity of dirt and grit which has 
collected in it through force of grav- 
ity, removed. In nearly all other oil 
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filters the bulk of the dirt is collected 
at the bottom—in the American Oil 
Filter it is collected at the top, greatly 
increasing the ease with which the 
latter may be cleaned. 

The business of The Burt Manufac- 
turing Company has grown to large 
proportions, over 12,000 of their oil 
filters having been sold during the 
past twelve years throughout the 
world. They are used in twenty-eight 
different countries, and have been 
adopted by ten governments. These 
facts, in themselves, would seem to be 
an ample guarantee of satisfaction, 
but rather than allow any opportunity 
for dissatisfaction upon the part of 
the buyer, the Burt Company are 
ready to ailow a thirty days’ trial of 
the filter to prove their claim that it 
will reduce iubricating oil bills at least 
50 per cent. and satisfy in every way. 
Otherwise, it may be returned at their 
expense. Descriptive booklet can be 
obtained by writing to the Burt Manu- 
facturing Company, Akron, Ohio. 





A Continuous Wet Finishing Machine. 


The accompanying illustration 
shows a machine built by Birch Bros., 
Somerville, Mass., and designed to do 
the work of the old style crabbing 
machine. The tank is filled with 
water, which is kept at the boiling 
point. As the water is not renewed 
except to keep it at the required level 
during the day, very little steam is 
required. 

The goods pass alternately between 
squeeze rolls and through the hot 
water. The stretch rolls deliver the 
cloth at the boiling temperature and 
in a very pliable condition to the 
squeeze rolls, and the pressure of the 
rolls on the goods in this condition 
serves to remove washer, fulling and 
dye wrinkles and improve the general 
appearance of the cloth. 

The goods leave the machine after 
passing between squeeze rolls that re- 
move the surplus water, and are 
neatly folded for the next operation of 
finishing. The builders claim that in 
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many cases the last pair of rolls leave 
the cloth in condition for immediate 
drying without. further extraction of 
the water in a centrifugal machine, 


sok a ain 
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thus avoiding the crumpiing of the 
pieces as well as the expense incident 
to the last-named operation. They 
state that with this machine water 
marks are unknown, and shading 
from side to centre prevented. 

The action of the machine is uni- 
form from one side to the other, and 





the boiling water does much to re- 
move the residue of soap and foreign 
material in the goods, which facili- 
tates the drying operation. Two boys 


A CONTINUOUS WET FINISHING MACHINE 


can operate the machine, one to feed 
the goods and the other to watch the 
operation. The builders state the ca- 
pacity to be 7,600 yards per day. This 
is equivalent to a daily production of 
3,500 yards if the same machine is 


used both before and after coloring. 








- 
- 
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Imports of Wool. 


For the year ending with last June 
the wool imported into this country 
amounted to more than 166,000,000 
lbs., valued at $17,711,788, or 10 6/10 
eents per lb. This was 63,000,000 Ibs. 
more than for the previous year and 
shows both the increased demand 
and the failure of our own growers to 
supply the home market. 
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IMPORTS, 


1901. 


103, 583, 505 Ibs. 


No detailed statistics for the year 
just ended, showing the share of each 
exporting country in this trade, have 
yet been issued, but we give these 
statistics for the preceding year and 
also show the share of each country 
by the and 
table. 


accompanying diagram 


WOOL IMPORTS FOR 1901. 


Pounds. 


United Kingdom, 
Argentina, 

European Russia, 
British Australasia,... 
Chinese Empire,. 
Asiatic Turkey,.. 
Germany, 


13,948,341 
12,431,155 
11,146,890 
8,100 487 
4,98 340 
2,086,881 
1,919,366 
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European Turkey 1,711,595 1.65 


1,406,817 1.86 


1.15 
Austria Hung 8 1.11 
British East Indie il -96 
Relgium, 950,841 92 
All others, 2,368,748 2.28 


—_—— 


100.00 


108 583,505 


One curious feature of this exhibit 
is that over three-eighths of this wool 
should come from Great Britain, a 
country which raises practical’y no 
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All other 





wool for export. It shows clearly to 
what an extent the wool trade of the 
world has centred in Wngland. 

The condition is like that in the 
English cotton industry, essentially 
artificial. We find a country rais- 
cotton, but importing vast 
quantities to be re-exported both 
in the original condition and as 
manufactured goods. On the other 
hand, the same country raising no 
wool for export, imports an immense 
quantity, the bulk of which is reex- 
ported in the raw state or in the form 
of manufactured goods. 


ing no 
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An Accident Cabinet. 


The frequent both 
ous and slight, among mill operatives 
generally find the ‘bystanders at a 
total loss to render the necessary as- 
sistance. hurried call 
loss of valuable 
during which the application of some 
well known remedy would relieve suf 


accidents, seri- 


There is a for 


a doctor, and a 


fering and in some cases save the life 
of the patient. 


ip 2znv7 waas0anj 








Not only must those know 


what to do, they must have the things 
to do with, 


present 


and it is this last 
the 


Cabinet supplies. It is 


named 
necessity that Standard Accident 
manufactured 
and sold in two styles at a very low 
Putnam & Co., 150 Nassau 
York. We illustrate Style 
which contains the following 


6 rolls linton 


price by 
St.. New 
No. 2, 
assortment of supplies: 
bandages, 2 in., 6 rolls linton band- 
21/2 


in., 3 


in., 3 rolls cotton bandages, 


ages, 
1 1/2 
in., 3 rolls cotton bandages, 2 1/2 in., 


rolls cotton bandages, 2 
3 rolls cotton bandages, 3 in., 2 pack- 
ages first aid for wounds, 2 packages 
linton 
lint, 2 


gauze, 2 packages absorbent 


packages absorbent cotton, 1/8 


ACCIDENT 


time 


clear 
on others.—?. L. 


bombs, 


else in his place. 


CABINET 713 


lb.. 1 package iodoform gauze, 1 roll 
adhesive 
tablets, 1 


plaster, 1 bottle headache 


pair spoon, 1 


scissors, 1 
package _ = safety 
bottle 
bottle witch 
essence peppermint, 1 


pins, 2 medicine 
oil, 1 bottle 
hazel, 1 bottle 
bottle aromatic 
spirits ammonia, 1 bottle sun cholera 
mixture tablets, 1 bottle 
tablets, 1 bottle rhinitis 


A cabinet of this 


glasses, 1 


earron 
arnica, 1 


soda mint 


tablets. 


kind should be 


located wherever any considerable 


number of people are employed. 


Popularity is like the air, a power 


that is better for raising than trans- 


porting.—Lamennais. 
When a Frenchman speaks il of 
himself, do not believe him; he is just 


boasting.—E. Pailleron. 


Pointing to precedents does not 


you; it merely shows the spots 


Courier. 


When it is a question of receiving 


one should not put anyone 


Cte d’Haussonville. 
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Finishing Wool and Mixed Fabrics. 
XVIII. 


BY N. REISER. 


Translated from the German for the Tex. 
tile World. 


Continued trom September. 
(Copyrighted 1901 by Guild and Lord.) 


MULTIPLE CYLINDER SHEARS. 

To increase production, shears have 
been built with two or more cylinders 
to each machine, and although the ob- 


ject desired is attained, they have not 


come into general use. In many mills 
where they have been installed, they 
are found running with but one blade 
in use. 


An objection to their use is the diffi- 
culty of watching the selvage on more 
than one rest; as the selvage of light 
worsteds is usually about the same 
weight and thickness as the cloth it- 
self and passes under the blade with- 
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out being cut, these multiple cylinder 


shears have proved best suited for 
such fabrics. 

On a German shear having tWo or 
spirals on the 
eylinder run in directions; 
thus, the first cylinder will have the 
spiral running to the right, and the 
second to the left. It is claimed that 


by this arrangement the nap is raised 


more cylinders, the 


opposite 


aud sheared better. 
Fig. 63 
cylinder 


shows an American two 
shear; the construction can 
be understood from the illustration 
without further explanation. 

A shear has been built in England 
with three revolvers, one being used 
for shearing the back of the goods, 
while the other two shear the face. 
This machine has not met with any 
success, probably because the backs 
of the goods are so seldom sheared. 

It is frequently necessary to raise 
and lower the revolver during the 
shearing of cloth to allow the seam to 
pass and for other reasons. In doing 
this by hand, there is danger that the 
operator will let the cylinder drop too 
thus disarrange the sup- 


hard, and 


what is worse, spring the 
devices have been 
this work auto- 


ports or, 
blade. Various 
proposed for doing 
matically. 
THE CUTTING PARTS OF A SHEAR, 
These consist of the shear blade and 


y 
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the cylinder resting against it. The 
cylinder or revolver has blades run- 
ning lengthways in a spiral direction. 
Both shear and cylinder blades should 
be made of the very best steel, but not 
be too hard, otherwise the shear 
blade and revolver blades are apt to 
be nicked by the hard knots on the 
face of the goods. 

It is very important that both the 
eylinder and shear blade should be 





uniformly throughout the 
If there are hard and 


tempered 
entire length. 
soft places in the blade, the edge will 
be made uneven by sharpening and, 
as a consequence, the nap will be 
sheared closer in some than 
others. This difficulty is more serious 
with close sheared goods than with 
face finished cloths. The only remedy 
is to discard the defective part. 

Although repairs to a cloth shear 
are expensive, it is still more expen- 
sive to postpone them, as defects 
cause such serious damage to the 
goods. 

Next in importance to the cylinder 
and shear blade, comes the shear rest. 
They must be perfectly true, other- 
wise, the distance between the nap 
and shear blade will vary, and the 


places 
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former will be of irregular length. 
The high places in the rest will cause 
the nap to be sheared closer; at the 
low places it will be left longer. The 
rest must be straight in front as well 
as at the top, otherwise, the same de- 
fect will appear. 

For shearing goods with a long nap 
a rest slightly beveled on the back is 
best, since it causes the nap to lay 
farther over the rest when passing the 


64. 

blade. For close finished goods a rest 
with a sharp edge at the back gives 
better results. This edge causes the 
nap to stand erect at the cutting point, 
and blade reaches closer to the bottom 
of the fabric. 


GRINDING SHEARS. 


For this work long experience and 
a natural aptitude on the part of the 
operator is essential. Written direc- 
tions are of but little value unless 
supplemented by experience. The 
work is of great importance and re- 
quires great care; only with a sharp, 
perfectly adjusted shear can cloth be 
well finished. 

The tools required for grinding are 
a steel straight edge the length of the 
shear blade, several emery blocks of 
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different sizes, a mixture of powdered 
emery and rape seed oil, a mixture 
made of red ochre and oil, an oil cup 
and brush. 

The revolver is raised in its bear- 
ings so as not to touch the shear 
blade, and the straight edge is placed 
on top of it in line with its axis. Any 
unevenness can be detected by look- 
ing between the straight edge and re- 
volver towards the light. The loca- 
tion of any high places is indicated by 
chalk marks placed on the cross gir- 
der back of the revolver. 

Another method of testing the re- 
volver is to rub the mixture of oil and 
red ochre over the straight edge and 
place the edge so covered on the re- 
volver as before; the latter is then 
slowly turned by hand. If the re- 
volver is uneven, the red ochre will 
appear on the high places and the low 
piaces will remain uncolored. 

The belt driving the cylinder is now 
changed, so as to run the cylinder in 
the direction opposite to that in which 
it moves when the machine is in oper- 
ation. The cylinder is then revolved 
by power, and the workman presses 
the short emery blocks lightly on the 
high parts. When all the high places 
have been ground in this way, the 
straight edge is again put on to the 
revolver, and if only very light varia- 
tions remain, the grinding is resumed 
with a long emery block. 

The of the cylinder are 
now examined and carefully adjusted 
so that the cytinder will run steadily. 

Next comes the testing of the shear 
blade. The straight edge covered 
with red ochre is placed on the edge 
of the blade, and if any high places 
are discovered they are ground down 
by hand with the emery block. After 
both faces are treated in this way, 
the blade is placed in position and the 
revolver lowered against it. 

A piece of metal from 4% to % 
inch in thickness is then placed 
under the screws by which the blade 
is supported, so that the blade may 
be ground as hollow as possible. The 
screws are then tightened, and the 


bearings 
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collars on the revolver shaft are 
moved to allow the revolver to vi. 
brate lengthways. 

The revolver and blade are then 
oiled and started up. Before this op- 
eration, the other parts of the ma- 
chine should be well covered to pre- 
vent their being soiled by oil. From 
time to time the emery and oil is ap- 
plied carefully with a brush to the 
cylinder, which is stopped to allow 
the mixture to trickle down between 
the revolver blades. 

As the grinding progresses the cy?- 
inder is gradually lowered on the 
blade. The method of grinding de- 
somewhat on whether the 
goods to be sheared have a face or 
close finish. For finished goods, the 
front of the knife can remain some- 
what thicker than for goods that are 
to be sheared close. 

As the grinding approaches comple- 
tion still greater care must be used in 
lowering the cylinder, and towards 
the last a mixture of oil and the fin 
est emery is used in order to give the 
face of the blade a high polish. 

To decide whether the shear is well 
ground, tests are made by cutting wet 
tissue between revolver and blade. If 
any paces are found where the edge 
of the paper is stringy, the polishing 
should be continued until the defect 
is removed. 

After the grinding is finished, the 
emery is wiped off and the front edge 
of the blade carefully touched up with 
a fine oil stone to remove any feather 
edge that might be left. Clear oil is 
then applied and the cylinder run for 
a time to polish the cutting edges. 
The entire machine is now well 
cleaned and the rests adjusted in 
position so that the blade comes in 
the centre. 

The cylinder and biade are now 
tested with fine blotting paper. If 
this is not cut evenly, the cylinder 
should be slightly lowered. Frequent- 
ly a shear during its operation re- 
quires light grinding. In such cases 
no disturbance of the revolver or 
blade need take place. 


pends 
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Fig. 64 is a view of a machine for 
grinding shear revolvers. The re- 
volver is placed in the position shown, 
and an emery block automatically vi- 
brated aiong the shear cylinder. 


SHEARING. 


The cutting parts of the machine 
should be carefully tested before the 
machine is started. The cylinder and 
blade are tested by wet tissue paper, 
and if the edge of the paper is stringy 
or fibrous, the revolver is raised from 
the blade, and the latter touched up 
with an oil stone. 

If the cutting edges of the spiral 
blades are dull, the revolver should 
be turned end for end. If the tests 
with wet tissue paper still indicate a 
defective cutting edge, the cylinder 
should be brought forward a very lit- 
tle. If this does not remedy the diffi- 
culty, it is probable that there are ir- 
regularities in the blade of the re- 
volver and that the cutting edge is 
worn down, so that the right contact 
between the blade and cylinder can 
not be obtained. In such cases, the 
shears must be ground as already de- 
scribed. 

Assuming that the shear is in good 
order, the height of the blade above 
the rests must be adjusted. This de- 
pends upon the quality and kind of 
the cloth, and is regulated by two 
thumb screws, one on each side of the 


shear, which support the arms in 
which the revolver rests. These 
screws are held in position by a 


spring latch, the point of which rests 
in notches cut in the edge of the 
screw handle. 

The adjustment of the blade to the 
cloth is tested by placing a narrow 
strip of cloth over the rest, then let- 
ting the blade down and drawing the 
paper from between the cloth and the 


blade. By making this test in several 


places and noting the firmness with 
which the paper is held, an experi- 
enced operator can adjust the blade 
very closely. 

In making this test, both arms sup- 
porting the revolver should rest on 
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the screws. When shearing chin- 
chillas, boucles, montagnocs and sim- 
ilar goods, the blade must be raised 
high enough so that one can look be- 
tween the cloth and the blade, as only 
the ends of the fibres are to be 
sheared. For such goods, the blade 
cannot be adjusted by testing with 


paper. 
The shearing is begun with the 
blade well raised above the cloth. 


Several runs are made without chang- 
ing the adjustment; if the nap is still 
too long the blade is gradually low- 
ered, a notch at a time. A much 
smoother face is obtained by letting 
the blade down gradually, and the 
goods should receive several runs on 
the last notch to equalize the nap. 
(To be continued.) 





The Lovell Apparatus for Window 
Sashes and Shutters. 





The G. Drouve Co., of Bridgeport, 
Conn., have placed on the market a 
new device for operating sashes and 
shutters called the Lovell, which is 
illustrated at Figs. 1, 2,3 and 4. With 
this apparatus a line of sash 500 feet 
long can be operated from one station, 
if desired. It makes no difference 
what kind of sash is to be operated, 
the apparatus working equally well 
with sash hung from the top, pivoted 
at the sides or at top and bottom, or 
hinged at the bottom. It can also be 
applied to sliding or ordinary lifting 
windows. As the operating station for 
an entire building is, unless otherwise 
ordered, always placed on the wall at 
end or side of building, in case of fire 
the windows can be quickly closed, 
while the people are leaving the build- 
ing. This is a feature which will ap- 
peal at once to the owners of large 
factories and mills. 

Fig. 1 represents a perspective view 
of the device operating a line of win- 
dows, which are partially opened. 

Fig. 2 is a front elevation of one of 
the windows closed, and a broken view 
of the operating rods adapted to move 
in the direction shown by the arrows. 
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Fig. 3 shows a broken view of the 
link-arm 1, whose forward end is piv- 
oted to the U-shaped clip, 2, which is 
swiveled to the sash plate, 3; the other 
end of the link-arm is swiveled on the 
headed pin, 4, which connects the arm 
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able hangers, 11, for supporting the 
operating rods, 12 and 13, shown on 
Fig. 2. This bracket is adjustably 
copnected to its base, 14, by the bolts, 
15. This base is adapted to be se- 
cured to any convenient place either 


FIG. 1, 


link to the U-shaped ciip, 5; 6 is an- 
other U-shaped clip, swiveled on the 
collar, 7, by the headed pin, 8. These 
two clips are also connected by the 
pin 9; 10 is a set screw for securing 
the collar to the operating rods, 12 and 
13, shown on Fig. 2. 

Fig. 4 represents one of the adjust- 


by means of the holes, 16, in the foot, 
or the holes, 17, in the face. The 
operating rods, 12 and 13, shown on 
Fig. 2, pass through the openings, 18, 
and are supported in the brackets by 
means of the anti-friction rollers, 19. 

The G. Drouve Co. has already 
taken contracts for the installation of 
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the apparatus in some iarge build- 
ings, both East and West, and they 
will undoubtedly have their hands full 
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in supplying the demand as the device 
becomes known, for owners of fac- 
tories and mills have long been look- 
ing for a system which 


would give 





perfect ventilation and permit of being 
operated quickly and easily. Fig. 1 
shows a section of 320 feet of sash, 





operated from one station, just erected 


in a Bridgeport factory. The appar- 
atus is strong, durable and practical, 
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and the G. Drouve Co. justly feel that 
they have at last succeeded in pro- 
ducing a perfect opening device, and 
they will cheerfully submit estimates 
for erecting the apparatus in any part 
of the Their skylight and 
sheet metal work is favorably known 
and their factory at 
Rridgeport is a very busy place. 


country. 


everywhere, 





The Waste Silk Industry. 





HENRI SILBERMANN. 








Conticued from September. 





A very old method of disintegrating 
silk waste and cocoons consists in fer- 
menting or rotting the material. The 
waste is first boiled for a short time 
in water or in a weak soda solution, 
then heaped up in piles and left for 
The heat, moisture and 
organic matter in the cocoons induces 
a fermentation which either destroys 
or loosens the substances adhering to 
the fibre. 

This process is 


several days. 


accompanied by a 
very offensive odor, which sometimes 
clings to the finished product. Fer- 
mentation in the open air is, at the 
present time, but occasionally em- 
ployed, the process being generally 
carried on in vats. The material is 
saturated with a 2-3 per cent. soap 
or soda sovution, then placed in lat- 
ticed crates which are 4 to 6 feet 
square and 6 to 8 feet deep, each hold- 
ing about 440 lbs. of waste silk. These 
filled crates are then placed in a vat 
and covered with warm water which 
is heated to 176° F. The crates are 
held under the liquor by planks fas- 
tened above them. The material is 
left in this condition from 2% to 9 
days, at the end of which time the 
temperature is lowered to 114-122° FP. 

Insufficient fermentation results in 
a product lacking lustre and elasticity, 
and having a husky, straw-like han- 
dle. By over-fermentation the handle 
of the material is injured, its strength 
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impaired, and a dull, woolly appear- 
ance produced. For this reason, the 
utmost care is essential to the success 
of the process. 

When the fermentation is complet- 
ed, the liquor is run off and the ma- 
terial rinsed in a hot 1% per cent. 
soap solution. The material still con- 
tains from 7-8 per cent. of its natural 
gum, which may be entirely removed 
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by the boiling-off process. This, how- 
ever, is not advisable, as a slight resi- 
due is an advantage in the carding 
and spinning process, preventing elec- 
tricity and helping to save the staple. 

Lately, iron tanks have been used, 
in which wooden racks are fastened 
to hold the loose material in position. 
Less time is required for the process 
with these tanks, as there is a smaller 
quantity of material under treatment 
in them. This method necessitates 
more care than the others, as it is us- 
ually carried on at a higher tempera- 
ture. 

To remove the odor, Beyer recom- 
mends that the yarn or cloth be boiled 
fifteen minutes in a solution of soft 
soap, then washed and steamed for 
several hours. The material is next 
piled up in thin layers, salt being 
sprinkled over each layer, after which 
it is steamed for several hours. It is 
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then rinsed and bleached in the open 
air, or dried. This process is repeated 
each day for about twenty days; final- 
ly, the material is rinsed in running 
water. 

Owing to the foul odors arising dur- 
ing the process, the operator is liable 
to come in conflict with the sanitary 
authorities. Nevertheless, it cannot be 
denied that however old, unclean and 
tedious the fermentation process may 
be, it gives a product possessing in 
full the natural softness and pliability 
of the silk, and working much better 
in the subsequent processes than 
when treated by other methods, 

This superiority in the product has 
led to many experiments for disinte- 
grating raw silk waste without the 
use of strong aikalies and also with- 
out fermentation. ‘So far these efforts 
have been unsuccessful. 

Guinon employed a soda solution 
under pressure of two atmospheres 
with a subsequent treatment in dilute 
sulphuric acid. Pelangie and Bedu 
used a solution of bromide and tar- 
taric or citric acid, a process that not 
only attacked the gum, but the fibre 
itself. Randall treated the cocoons 
with a dilute solution of acetic acid 
containing a proportion of sulphuric 
acid. The material was left for some 
hours in this liquor at a temperature 
of 158° F. 

Another method, which is said to be 
suitable for wild sitk, consists in 
handling the material several hours in 
dilute sulphuric acid heated to 140° 
F., then cooling and, finally, boiling 
off. Dilute muriatic acid is recom- 
mended by Randall: The liquor is 
heated to 140° F., and forced through 
the material by a pump. 

The following process has been rec- 
ommended for wild sik: After the 
material has been washed in warm 
water, it is saturated with a saponifi- 
able oil and boiled in a solution of 
metallic salts, stannous, aluminate, 
plumbate, silicate and borate of the 
alkalies or ammonia. The boiling 
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process converts the oil and salts into 
soap or free glycerine. 

Attempts have been made to disin- 
tegrate raw silk waste by treating the 
materiai with gas and thus avoiding 
the injury incident to washing and 
tearing the silk as employed in other 
methods. The vapor of sulphuric acid, 
benzine petroleum, carburetted hydro- 
gen, carbonic disulphide, ete., have 
been used in this way. After work- 
ing on the fibre, the gas is condensed 
in a separate vessel. 
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tom and under which the dirty water 
is collected. The arrangement and op- 
eration of the stampers can be easily 
understood from the illustration. 

The material is next treated in the 
cold washer, which is built on the 
same principle, but with a larger ca- 
pacity. Fig. 4 shows the front and 
side views of a cold washer, in which 
is shown the rotary table, e, on which 
the material is spread in an even 
layer. In the front view are seen six- 
teen wooden beaters, four of them be- 



































FIG, 2. 


By whatever method the silk has 
been treated it is necessary to give 
the material a thorough washing, to 
free it from the foreign matter that 
has been loosened by the previous 
process. The most frequent method 
consists in taking the silk, while still 
hot from the previous operation, direct 
to the warm washer, where it is 
treated for a longer or shorter time, 
depending on the quantity of foreign 
substances in the waste, in a warm 
solution of soap, being pounded at the 
same time with wooden beaters. Cold 
water is apt to cause a precipitation 
on the fibre, destroying the lustre. 

Fig. 3 shows a warm washer con- 
sisting of a kettle, K, with a false bot- 
tom raised 4 inches above the bot- 


ing shown in the illustration, which 
are alternately raised and let fall on 
the material spread on the table. 

The rinsing water is supplied by the 
pipe, n, to the perforated distributing 
pipe, ml. Near this pipe are two 
squeeze rollers, d, for squeezing the 
waste. The waste water passes from 
the table through the rack, s, which 
prevents the passage of the waste. 
The water then runs through the per- 
forated sides of the ‘box, y. The quan- 
tity of material handled by this ma- 
chine depends in great measure upon 
the pressure and supply of water. 
Sometimes the same machine is used 
for both warm and cold scouring. The 
waste is next extracted. 


(To be continued.) 
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A German Knitting Machine for Sweat- 


Besides this machine, others are 
ers and Fancy Goods. 


built for different classes of fancy 
knit goods. 

E. H. Ludwig of Hawley, Pa., is 
the American agent for this line of 
machinery. He is a practical man of 
long experience in the knitting trade, 
and particularly in the class of goods 


The illustration shows an improved 
type of German knitting machine 
which has won much favor and is in 
extensive use on the continent and in 
England, and is now being introduced 
in this country. 


The picture shows the power ma- 
chine, which is fully automatic and 
the operator is required only to re- 


il 


place empty bobbins by full ones. 
electric stop motion 
downs and bad work. 


An 
prevents break- 

This machine 
is built in from one to eight sections. 
One operator able tend 
sections, or four single section 
chines. 


is to four 
ma- 
A specialty ma- 
knitting sweaters, golf 
jackets, vests, etc., with plain, honey- 
combed and other fancy stitches. 
There is a good demand for this class 
of goods now. 


is made of 


chines for 


mT Mh 


for which these machines are 
cially adapted, and knowing 
merits is convinced that there 


espe- 
their 
is a 
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wide 
States. 


field for them in the United 


Besides this special machine illus- 
trated above, his line also includes 
automatic full fashioned machines 


for underwear, for gloves and 
mittens. 


also 





—Tell me what you eat, and I will 
tell you what you are. —Brillat- 
Savarin. 
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The Trials of a Young Superintendent, 





BY BEN SHAW. 





ill. 





(Continued trom August.) 


Why she will persist in making 
more work for herself by doing so, 
I do not know, unless it is the general 
“cussedness” of humanity, or a com- 
bine between her and our competitors 
to produce weak roving. For tension 
is the all-important thing in a card 
room, and is the cause of more 
trouble than any one thing. 

After a time I found that the num- 
ber of hands on the pay-roll was 
slowly but surely decreasing, owing 
to the improvement in the running of 
the machinery. I was quite sure, 
however, that the number could be 
reduced still more with a little effort. 
I had an idea that a little well 
directed energy on the part of the 
overseers might work wonders, so I 
ealled in Walker for consultation. 

“Dan, I want to cut down the 
names on the pay-roll, and I thought 
you would like to help the cause 
along.” 

“T’ve had an idea in my nut for 
some time that I’ve been thinking of 
springing on you,” be replied, “but I 
don’t know how it'll work, and prob- 
ably I won’t never know '’til I try it 
on. It strikes me that that knock-off 
dog on the breaker and intermediate 
pickers gives a man a darned good 
chance to crawl off somewheres, and 
if they warn’t on there, they would 
have to be around to spring the laps 
before they got too big. Then the 
pickers would be running all the time 
instead of knocking off, and by keep- 
ing them jumping I guess I can save 
two or three men that way.” 

“I think you’d better try it,” I said, 
“it is worth trying. And, Dan,” as he 
was going out, “you know ‘one good 
turn deserves another.’ I notice that 
your card strippers go on the back of 
the line where they strip with the 
hand cards, and each one has a helper 


to go along the front and piece up. It 
seems to me that if we had the strip- 
per handles turned around, they could 
strip from the front of the line and 
piece up their own ends. What do 
you think of that scheme?’ 

“Well,” he replied, “they may be a 
little lonesome at first, but they’ll 
probably get used to it after a while 
and won’t mind it so much. I'll see 
how it fits them anyway.” 

After a few days, he came around 
to report progress. 

“They didn’t like it very well at 
first,” he said, “but after they did a 
little grumbling they settled down 
to it.” 

“What made them settle down?’ I 
inquired, for 1 suspected he had a 
hand in the settlement. 

“Don’t know,” he replied, “except 
perhaps they heard that I said I'd give 
them a chance to swap jobs with the 
men that got through if they didn’t 
like the new way. I guess that 
fetched them, mebbe.” 

I found that it had been customary 
to keep spare men to take the places 
of those who might happen to be out. 
These spare hands were supposed to 
be kept busy at odd jobs, but it usually 
took one man all the time to find work 
to keep the others busy, which was 
economy which I could not under- 
stand. 

I eventually succeeded in dropping 
them entirely by having the regular 
hands do double duty, with an allow- 
ance of some extra time, say two or 
three hours-for a full day of dowbling. 
I found this a very satisfactory ar- 
rangement on all sides, with a profit 
to the mill and the operative. 

Every day would bring to light some 
new change to be made. It was per- 
haps not always an important one, but 
the loose ends were gradually being 
picked up. A look at the web of 
cotton coming from the doffer of the 
card would occasionally reveal a dent 
in either the cylinder or doffer cloth- 
ing, which had been overlooked by the 
grinder. A cloudy patch in the web 
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shows a dent in the cylinder, allowing 
more fibres to gather at that place 
than elsewhere. A kLole in the web 
means a dent in the doffer clothing, 
failing to touch the cylinder as it re- 
volves. 

The trumpet on the railway head 
will bear considerabie studying. If it 


is too large for the weight of sliver 








Calender roll Box 
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through, some pull must be exerted 
by the rolls, and the chance of exces- 
sive drawing at this point and weaken- 
ing the sliver is greatly reduced. If 
long staple is used, the trumpet should 
be set well back from the calender 


rolls as, in case of its becoming filled 
up with waste, or from any cause the 
sliver should pile up behind it, the 


y 4 
L 
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running, there will not be friction 
enough to draw it forward when an 
extra large bunch comes along,or even 
to keep it forward at all. On the 
other hand, if the trumpet is too small, 
the sliver will draw it forward con- 
tinually to the calender rolls. 

Then the setting of the trumpet 
depends on the length of the staple. 
With short staple the trumpet shall 
be set as near the bite of the calender 
rolls as possible, as, on account of the 
necessary friction of the sliver passing 


long staple would simply hold the 
trumpet forward and the knock-off 
would not work. See Fig. 7. 

If the knock-off lever is set too 
closely to the T striker any slight jar 
will cause the machine to knock off 
without reason, as will be seen in Fig. 
8. 

A small defect often causes much 
worry, and defies the most strenuous 
efforts to find the cause. The traverse 
rail on a fly frame one morning would 
rise a few inches and then slip back. 
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or, at least, fail to go any higher. I 
found Dan and Billy, his right-hand 
man, a sort of Robinson Crusoe’s Fri- 
day, down underneath the frame in a 
systematic hunt for the trouble. 

“Billy worked on this confounded 
thing all yesterday afternoon, and 
couldi’t find out what ailed it,’ Dan 
explained, “‘so we've started at one 
end and we're going clear through it, 
if we live long enough.” 

“Well, we found it,” he said, later 
in the day, “but we had to go clear 
to the other end before it showed up, 
and it was nothing but a measley nut 
on the traverse gearing that had 
worked loose and wouldn’t let the gear 
teeth hold in the rack. Now, why in 
thunder didn’t we start at the other 
end of the machine? Will you tell me 
that?” 

I could only say that it was proba- 
bly the general perversity of human 
pature, the same thing that coaxes a 
man to go into the sitting room in the 
dark, after his wife has moved the 
furniture around and forgotten to tell 
him about it. Instinct is a funny 
thing, and a great many times a man 
would be better off without it. 

While all these changes had been 
going on in the carding, it must not 
be understood that no attention was 
being paid to the spinning room. In- 
deed, I had found it badly in need of 
attention, but here was an entirely 
different proposition. 

The overseer in charge, Moses Ban- 
croft by name, but usually addressed 
as “Mose,” was at some previous age 
considered a practical spinner. 

He had, however, a strong tendency 
towards inventions, and his fancies 
had ‘been given a free field in which to 
work, to the detriment of the mill. I 
found, too, that he was never willing 
to admit that he was in the wrong, but 
would simply maintain a dignified 
silence, for he evidently valued his 
job more highly than he did the 
children of his inventive genius. This 
suited me, however, for I was of the 
opinion that it was much more credita- 
ble to improve the man in hand, if 


possible, than to replace him with a 
hew ole who may turn out worse than 
the first. 

I was first struck, on going through 
the spinning room, with the number 
of ends breaking down. Wherever I 
stopped to look around they were 
breaking on all sides. Of course, in 
any spinning room you must expect 
some of that sort of thing, but you 
don't expect dozens of ends on one 
frame. 

I turned to Bancroft, who was keep- 
ing close to my elbow and who had 
the air of a chief marshal in a torch- 
light parade, and said: 

“What makes so many ends down 
today?’ 

“Ain’t no more down than any day, 
far as I can see,” was his encouraging 
reply. 

“And don’t you try to stop it?’ 

“What's the use? The stock they 
buy is rotten.” 

“Do you mean the cotton?’ I in- 
quired. 

“Yes. It hain’t got no ‘take hold.’ ” 

That was a new property of cotton 
to me, and I had spent a few summers 
in Texas, too. But the excuse sounded 
familiar. That is the easiest excuse 
to trump up for bad work, and the 
hardest to prove to the contrary. 

As I didn’t buy this cotton I said 
nothing, but made up my mind that 
when I did buy the next lot I would 
give him a chance to show me what 
he knew about cotton. 

I stepped up to a frame and exam- 
ined a thread guide. The thread had 
worn a sharp crease into it, and the 
twist simply could not run back to 
the bite of the rolls as it should. With- 
out any twist between the front rolls 
and the guide, the yarn must break 
at the slightest shock. I found them 
all in about the same shape. Occa- 
sionally one would be all right, ap- 
parently where the old one had broken 
off and they had been obliged to put 
one in. 

“Have you any new guides?’ I 
asked. He replied that he had two or 
three, that was all. 
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“You'd better have the shop man 
get you some more, and get a size 
larger wire so they’ll fit the hole bet- 
ter and won’t work loose,” I said. 
“And, by the way, before you put 
them on, be sure your spindles are 
plumb. Do you know they are all 
right?” 

“I suppose they are. 
right,” he replied. 

“Look! Don’t you have your man go 
over them and see if they are all 
right?” I asked, getting a little warm. 

“We never did. The man that made 
the frame put them up plumb, I sup- 
pose, and they ain’t never been 
moved.” 

A good argument for a_ practical 
spinner! 

“Well, you put a good section hand 
on these, one who is awake, and have 
him go over those spindles and level 
up the rings. And when he finds the 
rings worn, have him put in new ones. 
We might just as well begin now as 
any time.” 

I thought I had made quite a start 
towards getting rid of the weak yarn. 
If, as “Mose” had said, no attention 
had been paid to the adjustment of 
these twenty-five thousand spindles, it 
was pretty safe to reckon on a iarge 
percentage of damage right here. 

By referring to the diagrams, it is 
easy to see what I was “up against.” 

Fig. 9 shows the spindle plumb and 
in the centre of the ring, while the 
ring is perfectly level with the frame. 
The distance from A to B and C to B 
are equal and the yarn would go 
around smoothly. 

Fig. 10 shows the spindle out of 
plumb. The distance from D to E is 
greater than from F to E, so that 
whenever the yarn reaches the point 
D, a shock must result, and with the 
spindle making eight thousand revolu- 
tions, the effect of these continuous 
shocks must be weakening to the yarn. 

Fig. 11 shows a ring out of level, 
while Fig. 12 shows the spindle not 
in the centre of the ring. In both 
eases the result is the same as in 


They look all 
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Fig. 10, the end very likely breaking 
down where the drag occurs. 

Rings which are not wound will 
cause this same trouble, and in all of 
these eases will tend to wear out the 
traveler faster than it ordinarily 
would. 

Crooked spindles can nearly always 
be detected by placing the finger on 
the top while in motion. A crooked 
spindle tends to throw the bobbin up 
from the socket or cup, causing it to 
lose several turns of ‘the spindle, and 
consequently several turns of the 
twist, and making soft yarn. Sooner 
or later, the spinner or doffer will see 
this bobbin slipping up and will crowd 
it down into place, but makes no at- 
tempt to remove the bad yarn. 

In the course of my investigations, 
I found that “Mose” had been given a 
free hand as far as his inventions were 
concerned. 

Fig. i3 shows the manner in which 
he had fitted out several warp frames, 
and for which I had to ask an expla- 
nation. 

“What does it all mean, Bancroft?’ 

“Well, you see, I wanted to get the 
yarn to run right down to the spindle 
without any turns and crooks, so I 
just had them poll stands made out 
to the shop. You see the front roi 
hangs almost plumb over the spindle 
and there aim’t much turning corners 
for the thread.” 

“But you hav’n’t any thread guides. 
What keeps the thread over the centre 
of the ring and the point of the spin- 
dle?’ 

“Don’t need nothing. The thread 
just stays there.” 

“But it won’t stay there when your 
traverse rod carries it away from 
there. How about that?’ 

“I took the traverse rod off,” was 
his startling reply. 

“And let the yarn wear a groove in 
the roll. How long have these things 
been on?’ I asked, rather impatiently. 

“Not very long,” he replied, with a 
slight show of ruffled plumage. 

I thought that if anybody was to 
feel ruffied I had that right. 
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“You'd better strip that stuff off and 
put back the old stands,” I said. 
“Have you saved them or did they go 
into the scrap iron?” 

He thought they were around some- 
where, and he would find them if I 
must have them. 

“It is you who wants them; not I,” 
I said. 

1 saw that he was beginning to sulk, 
so 1 thought he might as weil have 
enough to sulk on to make it an object. 

“And right here, Mose, I may as well 
tell you that I’m not much of a stickler 











Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. 


Fig. 6. 


for new inventions. I know somebody 
has to do it, but inventiwus cust the 
mill trying them too much money, and 
I propose to give the other mills a 
chance to pay for it if they will. So 
I guess we'll do away with the invent- 
ing business. Just put your mind on 
that cut yarn. There are tons of it. 
I should think. That's a blamed sight 
better object.” 

And that was true, We were 
flooded with cut yarn. It was going to 
be a grind to get rid of it. Of that I 
was very sure. So many things will 
cut the yarn that only “patience and 
perseverance,” as my 0.4 writing book 
used to say, would conquer them. 

(To be continued.) 
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A Knitting Machine Needle. 





Side views of a knitting machine 
needle, recently patented in this coun- 
try, by Robt. W. Seott of Scott & 
Williams, will be found at Figs. 1 to 
4, Fig. 5 being a back view, and Fig. 
6 another form of the sample device. 
The inventor states that in operating 
knitting machinery employing latch- 
needles, the principal cause of break- 
age is the presence of knots or lumps 
in the yarn, which, being too large or 
thick to pass through the hook of the 

















Ls ke 
Fig. 3. Fig. 4. Fie 

needle when the latch is closed upon 
it, result in the breaking or bending 
of some part of the needle, the conse- 
quence being that the yarn loads up 
on the broken or distorted needle and 
interferes with the neighboring nee- 
dies op each side, thus spreading the 
trouble until, if the machine is not 
stopped, the whole set of needles is 
involved, and serious damage to the 

cams and other parts results. 
Sometimes the knot or lump later- 
aily deflects the latch to such an ex- 
tent that it fails to direct the stitch 
over the hook of the needle, thus per- 
mitting yarn after yarn to engage 
with and be caught and held by the 
hook. In other cases there is a par- 
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tial or complete straightening of the 
hook, or, again, a breaking of the 
point, the latch in each case being 
rendered inoperative, with the result- 
ing objectionable loading up of the 
yarn on the needle. 

It is claimed that this is overcome 
by locally weakening the upper por- 
tion of the needle so that, when un- 
due strain is exerted upon the hook, 
the latter will be so broken that the 
yarn cannot be caught and held, the 
result being that the needle simply 
drops its stitch, the trouble being con- 
fined to the needle or needles origi- 
nally broken. Hence instead of caus- 
ing a large and unsightly hole in the 
knitted web incapable of being mend- 
ed, a drop-stitch alone results, which 
can be readily mended and the web 
saved. 

The method as shown in Fig. 1 con- 
sists simply in nicking or notching the 
back of the hook, as at 1, at the point 
where it joins the stem of the needle, 
while in the needle shown in Fig. 2 
the same result is effected by a nick 
or noteh, 2, in the throat of the hook 
at the same point, and in the needle 
shown in Fig. 3 an opening, 3, is there 
formed, while in the needle shown in 
Fig. 5 the shank is thinned by depres- 
sions or nicks, 4, in one or both sides, 
as desired. 

In that form of needle shown in 
Fig. 6, the result is attained by form- 
ing a slot, 5, in the back of the hook, 
and in the needle shown in Fig. 4 the 
weakening of the hook is effected by 
hardening, as at 6, at the desired 
point of breakage. 

In each of these cases undue strain 
upon the hook will cause the same to 
break at the point where it is locally 
weakened, and the upper end of the 
needie-stem will then present no por- 
tion capable of catching and retaining 
the yarn. Hence the loading up of 
work upon the needle and the dam- 
aging results due to such action are 
effectually overcome. 

While it is preferable to locally 
weaken the hook of the needle, so 
that, in the event of breakage, the 


bent upper portion of the hook will 
be the only part carried away, the 
weakening may be at a point lower 
down on the stem of the needle so 
long as the part broken off is not 
such as to interfere with the proper 
continuance of the knitting operation 
by the other needles. 





Notes on Steam Engineering. 


BY EBEN GOULD. 


During my time as master mechanic 
and engineer in the various places, I 
have had many different men come to 
work for me. Many of them were 
young men that had never worked in 
a mill nor in a machine shop. 

First I will tell of a young lad that 
was raised down in the back woods 
of Maine. His name was Ned Chop- 
pit. He came to me asking for work, 
and said he would iike to learn to run 
an engine. I said:— 

“You will have much to learn and 
have many hard days’ work to do be- 
fore you will be a good engineer.” 

“IT am not afraid of the work. I 
am willing to do that if in the mean- 
time I can learn to be an engineer.” 

I liked the appearance of the lad 
and said to him:— 

“Well, Ned, if you are willing to 
begin at the beginning and go clear 
through all that wili be required of 
you to become an engineer you may 
go to work as soon as you like. When 
you are ready, come to the repair shop 
and I will give you a job.” 

At that time I had four different 
engines under my care, besides doing 
the repairs for all the machinery of 
the mills. 

Several days later, Ned came to the 
shop ready to go to work. I then told 
him what my idea was of what a good 
stcam engineer should ‘be able to do. 
In the first place he should learn to be 
a good machinist, so that he would be 
able to do many of the repairs which 
would be needed to be done on his en- 
gine, for in time he would find that 
there was a good deal to do besides 
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starting, stopping and oiling his en- 
gine. 

Then again, if he should get a place 
a long distance from where his ma- 
chine was built and from any engine 
repair shop then the engineer would 
have to do most of his repairs him- 
self. 

Thus 1 explained to Ned why lL 
should require him to commence in 
the machine shop to learn to master 
his engine, although whenever there 
was anything to do after shutting 
down at night, I would have him 
come in to hold the light and while 
deing so, he could see how many of 
the smail jobs were done and the en- 
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So we started, but instead of stop- 
ping at the engine, we went to the 
fireroom. Ned looked a little sur- 
prised when 1 said to the old fire- 
man:— 

“Bill, I want vou to learn Ned how 
to fire. You know my way of firing; 
learn him just as I have learned you. 
One of the men is going to leave, and 
Ned must take his place.” 

I saw Ned look and said to him:— 

“Ned, a man can never make a good 
control his 
If you try to run an engine 
able to manage your 
fires, you will be all the time at the 


engineer unless he can 
fireroom. 
without being 


mercy of your firemen, but if you can 
























































gine cared for. We had enough of 
such jobs on the four engines, so that 
in a few months Ned could do the 
packing of valves and other small jobs 
quite handily. He stuck to the work 
in the shop and became one of the 
best hands I had. 

I had never said a word to him 
about any work in the fireroom, 
neither bad he ever said anything to 
me about firing. After he had got 
well posted in regard to the machine 
shop, I said to him:— 

“Well, Ned, I guess it is time to put 
you a little nearer the engine. You 
have done well in the shop and now 
the next move will be nearer what 
you want.” 


come from the engine room into the 
fireroom and rush up steam independ- 
ent of your firemen, you will be mas- 
ter of the whole business and I want 
to make you a first-class engineer.” 

That was enough. Ned went at his 
new work like a good one, and was 
soon one of the best of firemen. 

Soon after this, one of my engine 
men got a situation elsewhere, and 
then I put Ned in his place. He 
found that there was but very iittle 
to learn, as he had learned it all in 
the machine shop and fireroom. A 
short time after when the state in- 
spector of boilers called, Ned was 
given a first-class engineer’s license. 

Soon after, he was made engineer 
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of a power house for one of the elec- 
tric roads, and is now master me- 
chanic in one of the large woolen 
manufactories in this state. 

Besides the coal shovels, all the 
tools for working the fire are a 
breaker, Fig. 1; a slicer, Fig. 2; a 
pusher, Fig. 3; a hoe, Fig. 4; and a 
rake, Fig. 5. These are made of 3/4- 
inch round iron about 9 feet jong. 

The breaker, Fig. 1, is a straight 
rod flattened at the end for the pur- 
pose of sliding under the fire on top 
of grate bars just to clear the ashes 
and allow the air to pass up more 
freely into the fire, but in no case to 
break up the fire. 

The slicer, Fig. 2, is used for the 
same purpose. The blade is about 6 
inches long welded to the rod and 
made sharp on the outer edge. This 
is used immediately after the breaker; 
if used in this way, it will not break 
the body of the fire. 

The pusher, Fig. 3, is made by a 
piece of flat iron about 6 inches long 
by 2 inches wide with the rod riveted 
at the centre. This is used for level- 
ing the fires on the top, so as to have 
the fire of an even thickness over the 
whole grate surface. 

The iron fire hoe, Fig. 4, is used for 
drawing fires when necessary. 

The fire rake, Fig. 5, is used to clear 
the fires of clinkers or cinders should 
any be found. 

At the time I first commenced fir- 
ing and for a number of years after, 
it was all hard coal that was used, 
but about the same tools were used 
in both cases. It was along about 
1870 that soft coal came into general 
use in the mills where I worked. I 
soon found that soft coal was the best 
to use in a woolen mill or in any place 
where an uneven quantity of steam 
was required from one set of boilers, 
With hard coal, while drawing steam 
for the dyehouse and power for the 
mill, you would have to get strong 
fires to keep steam to the required 
pressure. When the boiling was fin- 
ished, the steam would rise and much 
of it would be wasted through the 
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safety valves before the fires could be 
reduced. When the steam was 
wanted for the dyetubs down the 
steam would go again before you 
could get the hard coal fires to make 
what steam was wanted. 

With soft coal you can handle the 
fires much quicker, and with a little 
care you will waste no steam through 
the safety valves, and can hold the 
steam from dropping when the dye- 
house begins to draw. I soon found 
I could do as much with six tons of 
soft coal as I could with seven tons 
of hard in running a woolen milt and 
dyehouse. 

One should never allow dead spots 
to get through the fires; with fires 
kept thin and even it is easily 
avoided. When I first went into a 
boiler house to have anything to do 
with the fires, I found that about all 
firemen had some different way of 
doing this work. Some wanted their 
fires made quite heavy, while others 
would get along with fires not as 
thick or heavy. Some would think 
they must break up their fires and 
clear them out four or five times a 
day and start them new. This caused 
a large amount of needless work, be- 
sides a waste of coal. 

By experimenting and trying differ- 
ent ways of tending the fires, I soon 
found that with the fires kept at an 
even thickness of six inches over the 
whole grate surface, I could raise 
more steam with a ton of coal than I 
could with 1 1/2 tons, where the fires 
were kept at 12 inches, and, moreover, 
with less than one half the labor. 
Thick fires get clogged with cinders 
and ashes and have to be broken up 
and the dirt cleaned out, which is the 
hardest work a fireman ever has to 
do, while if six inches thick, the fires 
do not have to be broken during the 
whole day. 





—The silence of the envious is 
praise enough.—Terence. 


—The virtue that demands a re- 
ward has changed its name and 
called itself smartness.—J. Simon. 





PICKING AND CARDING 


Picking and Carding. 


Vil. 
BY SAM DRIVER. 
(Continued from September.) 
(Copyright, 1902, Guild & Lord.) 


In my former article I promised to 
give the process of blending, oiling 
and picking a batch they had never 
seen in that mill before. One day the 
super came to me and said:— 

“Sam, have you ever had any ex- 
perience with any kind of hair 
mixes?” 
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It is for a sample and I have got the 
warp all ready.” 

This superintendent knew his busi 
ness and did make money for the 
company. He weighed every lot him- 
self and knew just what went in each 
lot. He also knew pretty near when 
such and such a card would run out 
from No. 1 set to 24th set. 

When the men fetched the batch in 
the picker room, each one of the 
hands grabbed a handful of the stock 
and, looking at one another, wondered 
what kind of hair it was. One said 
it was cow hair; another said it was 
some kind of foreign hair and looked 





























“ILL BET A PINT OF PERUTS THAT HAIR CAME FROM BARBER SHOPS.” 


I told him:— 

“I have had lots of experience with 
all kinds of hair mixes.” 

“What kind of hair would you think 
best to make 1 3/4 run backing?” he 
asked. 

I told him I thought Kangaroo hair 
would be best. He said he thought 
so too. He then told me he had or- 
dered some, that it had already ar- 
rived, and a portion of one bale had 
been colored black. He asked ime 
what percentage of hair it would 
stand for 1 3/4 run backing. I told 
him 70 per cent. 

“Well, Sam, I will weigh out a 500 
lb. batch right away, and please get 
it on the cards as soon as convenient. 


like monkey hair; the next said he 
would bet the beer it was dog’s hair. 
At last George spoke and said:— 

“T don’t care a goll darn what you 
feliows call it, I will bet a pint of 
Peruts that hair came from barbers’ 
shops.” 

That settled it, and we proceeded to 
mix the batch, which was composed 
of 350 lbs. black Kangaroo hair and 
150 Ibs. black wool of medium quality. 

“Now, Bob, you take 150 Ibs. of 
wool and run it through the duster 
and then through the bur picker. 
When all through, lay it down in 
front of mixing picker in three layers, 
sprinkling on each iayer four quarts 
of oil and five quarts of water. Then 
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run through the mixing picker once. 
In the meantime, be running the hair 
through the duster; when ready make 
five layers of hair and five layers of 
wool, commencing with the hair, then 
the wool and so on alternately until 
finished. Beat well with pole. Run 
through three times, feed light and 
take from top to bottom of blend. 
Keep oil and water off the hair as 
much as possible. Twelve quarts of 
oll: tifteen quarts of water.” 

These orders were carried out and 
when the batch reached the card room 
we put it on the card at once. 


To be continued 





The Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


The Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
of Providence, R. I., has been organ- 
ized to manufacture bleaching, dyeing, 
drying, printing and finishing machin- 
ery, and will after the Ist of October 
conduct the ‘business heretofore carried 
on by the Granger Foundry & Machine 
Co., The Thomas Phillips Co. and The 
Machine Co. The new com- 
interests 


Rusden 
pany has acquired all the 
formerly possessed by these concerns, 
including patterns, patents, tools, good 
will, ete. It has also acquired the con- 
trolling interest in the business now 
carried on under the name of the Phoe- 
nix Iron Foundry of Providence, R. I. 
The directors have elected as officers : 
President, H. Martin Brown; vice-pres- 
ident, Frederick C. Sayles, Jr. ; secre- 
tary and treasurer, H. A. Tillinghast; 
general manager, E. A. Rusden; sales 
manager, Frederick I. Dana. The com- 
panies merged are large manufacturers 
bleaching and finishing 
machinery. We understand that it is 
the intention to specialize more than 


of dyeing, 


formerly the work of each plant, which 
will increase its efliciency and more 
thoroughly standardize the production. 
The active management of the company 
is in the ‘hands of men who are 
thoroughly acquainted with the business 
and its requirements. 
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Production of Cotton Combers. 


Editor Textile World: 

I have read with interest the artli- 
cles in the July and August issues 
upon calculating the production of cot- 
ton combers. Of all the machines in 
a cotton mill the comber is least 
adapted to the calculation of produc- 
tion from the speed. 

We have nearly the same trouble 
with all frames, both ring, speeder, 
slubber or intermediate. The clock 
indicator certainly gives a good ap- 
proximation and is sufficiently accur- 
ate for calculating the wages of the 
operators. With the comber, you mav 
compute the number of nips per muip- 
ute, the grains per nip, and so on, but 
there is nothing accurate enough 
about this, either to get at the real 
production or to pay the help by. So 
the only true way weigh the 
product or strike an average of the 
balis or laps turned off and multiply 
number of laps turned off by average 
weight of lap. Of course the weight 
of the lap will vary according to the 
kind of work and draft. 

How to find the percentage of 
waste is a mixed question. Among 
the factors in the problem are the 
careless handling of the machine by 
an inefticient tender, the inability to 
regulate the temperature and humid- 
ity of the having one person 
take care of too much work, the neg- 
lect of the race-way, and, worst of 
all, a botch fixer who will always try 
to shift upon others the responsibility 
for the waste he has caused. 

Al. this makes one kind of waste, 
but is different from the short fibre 
taken out by the comb. ‘Suppose you 
have put through 906 pounds and 
have obtained 50 pounds of waste, 
then 50 + 906 — 5.496 per cent. 

We sometimes hear: How much per 
cent. of short fibre should we take out 
for this or that kind of goods with a 
certain kind and grade of cotton? 
This can be answered only at the 
mill, where all the conditions are 
known, PAUL. 
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New Machinery and Processes. 





This department is designed to present from month to month a brief mention of new mach- 
inery, devices, and processes being brought out in this country and abroad, that are of interest 
to textile manufacturers. It is not a list of patents, but of improvements coming on the 


market. 


Interested parties are referred to the manufacturers for further information. These items 
are published without charge and regardless of advertising consideration, the idea being to 
present to our readers a systematic monthly record of new machinery, etc. of interest to tex- 


le mill men. 


We invite machine builders and others to send us such information for this department. 


A New Special Sewing Machine 
for Hosiery. The Union Special Sew- 
ing Machine Co., 75 Kinzie St., Chi- 
cago, with branches in other cities, 
are now putting on the market a ma- 
chine especially designed for hem- 
ming and covering the seam for hos- 
iery. The machine is similar to their 
single Interlock machine for under- 
wear. It possesses all the advantages 
of that machine in the way of elastic 
seaming, high speed, simplicity, etc. 
Its special advantage for hosiery lies 
in the fact that the work is fed over 
a horn, and the operative, therefore, 
feeds straight, instead of having to 
turn the work on a flat bed. This ma- 
chine is designed for the class, of 
goods where the tops are turned and 
hemmed. 


A New Knitting Machine for 
Sweaters and Similar Garments. E. 
H. Ludwig of Hawley, Pa., is intro- 
ducing to this country a new line of 
German knitting machinery, for 
which he has taken the American 
agency. The machine for sweaters is 
fully automatic and designed for knit- 
ting plain, honeycombed and other 
fancy stitches. They are built to be 
run either by hand or steam power. 
One type of this machine is illustrated 
on another page of this issue of the 
Textile World. 





A New Warp Compressor. James 
McCallum of Worcester, Mass., is put- 
ting on the market a new mechanism, 
by the use of which he claims that 20 
to 40 per cent. more yarn can be put 
on to a warp beam. The yarn is not 
stretched, but retains its elasticitty. 
The device is entirely out of opera- 
tives’ way. It can be adapted for any 
make of beaming machine, and is 


highly spoken of by those who have 
used it. 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Knitting 
Machine. Dresdner Strickmaschinen- 
Fabrik, Irmscher & Co., Loebtau- 
Dresden, Germany, are introducing in 
the American market an automatic 
machine for knitting full fashioned 
hosiery and other goods. It combines 
the cotton and flat principles. It is 
made with any number of heads up 
to 12. It is claimed to be designed on 
an entirely new principle, which per- 
mits high speed, very large produc- 
tion, entirely automatic work, small 
needle breakage and ease on the yarn. 
It finishes the flat circular work with 
a double or cover heel fashioned on 
the machine, without any handwork 
before or after. 





Oilless Bearings. The Carroll Oil- 
less Bearing Company, 17 Hermon 
Street, Worcester, Mass., have placed 
on the market an improved bearing 
that requires no oil for its lubrication, 
the surface being of prepared wood. 
The bearings invented by Mr. Carroll 
are well known and have been in use 
for many years, and it is stated that 
the new device has been subjected to 
thorough tests to prove its superiority 
to the old style bearings. The new 
bearing has proved very satisfactory 
for spindles and drawing rolls. 





A Clearer for Cotton Slubbing 
Frames. James Thomson, 169 Pine 
Street, Pawtucket, R. L, is about to 
piace on the market an improved twin 
clearer for cotton slubbing frames 
which, it is claimed, results in the in- 
creased strength of the yarn, saving 
of rolls and prevention of bunches 
and waste in the slubbing. 





DYEING DEPARTMENT. 


Dye Recipes for October. 





The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Soyo which is issued each month by 


the TEXTILE WoRLD. The Supplement contains 


@ colored samples, dyed aceording to 


recipes given. The selection of samples is carefully made, and it is the aim to show shades 
which are of especial interest to the dyer, and which the requirements of the market 


demand. The Dyers’ Supplement is a 1 peg 


vation. Subscription price for the TEXTILE 


Recipe No. 145. 
Yellow oa Cotton Yarn. 
Dianil Yellow O O on 100 lbs. cotton 
yarn, 
Prepare the dye bath with 
2 lbs. Dianil Yellow O O. 


(Victor Koechl & Co., 122 Hudson 
St., New York.) 


30 Ibs. Common Salt. 

Enter at about 180° F., bring to a 
boil and dye at a boiling temperature 
for about one hour. 

Dianil Yellow O O gives an excel- 
lent shade of yellow which meets all 
the usual requirements of fastness to 
light and washing. 


Recipe No. 146. 
Black on Worsted Yarn. 
Sulpho Cyanine Black B on 100 Ibs, 
worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
6 lbs. Sulpho Cyanine Black B. 


(Farbenfabriken of BDlberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St., New York.) 
20 ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 


5 Ibs. Ammonium Acetate. 

Enter yarn at 100° +'., bring slowly 
to boil and then exhaust slowly with 
the addition of acetic acid. 

Sulpho Cyanine Black B produces a 
bright bluish black, which possesses 
excellent fastness to light. 

The fastness to washing and mill- 
ing, and also to alkalies, acids, and 
carbonization is very good. 


Recipe No. 147. 
Red eon Worsted Yarn. 
Tyemond Red on 100 Ibs. worsted 
yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 Ibs. Tyemond Red. 


e@ pamphlet, in convenient form for preser- 


RLD with the Dyers’ Supplement is $4. 
(Read, Holliday & Sons, Ltd, 
7 Platt St., New York.) 
10 ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
Exhausting the dye bath with 
5 lbs. Acetic Acid. 

Enter yarn at 100 to 110° F., bring 
to a boil in one half hour, then dye at 
a boil for one half hour longer. 

Tyemond Red possesses good fast- 
ness to milling, and does not lose in 
body or bleed into white wool milled 
along with it. 

compres 
Recipe No. 148. 
Brown on Worsted Yarn. 
Anthracene Chrome Brown D on 100 
Ibs. worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
4 Ibs. Anthracene Chrome 
Brown D. 


(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front 
St., New York.) 


10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
3 Ibs. Sulphurie Acid. 

Enter at 140° F., bring to a boil in 
20 minutes, and dye at a boil for one 
hour, then add 

3 lbs. Potassium Dichromate 
and continue the boiling one-half to 
three-quarters of an hour. 

Anthracene Chrome Brown D gives 
an excellent shade of brown, possess- 
ing excellent fastness to light, wash- 
ing and fulling. 


Recipe No. 149. 
Biue on Woolen Cloth, 
Wool Blue B B on 100 Ibs. woolen 
cloth. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 Ibs. Wool Blue B B. 


(New York and Boston Dyewood 
Co., 156 William St , New York ) 


15 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 


i iiecso 4ci4h sae 
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Enter the cloth at 170° F., bring to 
a boil and dye at this temperature 
one hour, exhausting the dye bath if 
possible. 

Wool Blue B B produces a valuable 
shade of blue which is very useful 
neutral or union dyeing. 


Recipe No. 150. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Azo Wool Blue B on 100 Ibs. worsted 
yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
4 lbs. Azo Wool Blue B. 


(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front 
St., New York.) 


15 Ibs. Bisulphate of Soda. 
Enter at 170° F., bring to a boil 
and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Azo Wool Blue B produces an ex- 
cellent shade of dark blue, which pos- 
sesses excellent fastness. 


Recipe No. 151. 
Yellow on Worsted Yarn. 
Tyemond Yellow G on 100 Ibs. wor- 
sted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 ibs. Tyemond Yellow G. 


(Read, Holliday & Sons, Ltd., 7 
Platt St., New York.) 


10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
3 to 5 lbs. Acetic Acid 
haust). 

Enter yarn at 104° F., bring bath to 
a boil in about one-half hour, and con- 
tinue the dyeing at a boil for one-half 
hour longer, exhausting the dye bath 
as completely as possible. 

In the dyeing of goods not easily 
penetrated it is well to add 5 Ibs. of 
Acetate of Ammonia at the start, ex- 
hausting toward the end with Acetic 
Acid. 

Tyemond Yellow G possesses good 
fastness to milling and stoving and 
ordinary exposure. 


(to ex- 


Recipe No. 152. 
Blae on Cottons Yarn. 
Benzo Fast Blue R on 100 Ibs. cotton 
yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
4 Ibs. Benzo Fast Blue R. 
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(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St., New York.) 


20 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
2 lbs. Soda Ash. 

Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil 
for one hour. 

For a direct cotton color, Benzo 
Fast Blue R possesses excellent fast- 
ness to light. 

It is excellent for dyeing, cotton 
suitings, draperies and upholstery. 


Recipe No. 153. 
Red en Worsted Varn, 
Cloth Red 3 G A on 100 %bs. of wor- 
sted yarn. 

First mordant the yarn in a bath 
made up with 

3 Ibs. Potassium Dichromate. 
2% Ibs. Tartar. 

Enter yarn at 130° F., bring to a 
boil and mordant at this temperature 
for 1% hours. 

Then dye in a bath made up with 

3 Ibs. Cloth Red 3 G A. 


(Berlin Aniline Works, 
Water St., New York.) 


% Ib. Acetic Acid. 

Enter yarn at 150° F., bring to a 

boil and dye at this temperature for 
one to one and one-half hours. 

Cloth Red 3 G A produces an excel- 
lent and very fast red, and is valu- 
able in the production of compound 
shades. 


213-215 


Recipe No. 154. 
Orange on Cotton Yarn. 
Mikado Orange G on 100 Ibs. of cotton 
yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
2 Ibs. Mikado Orange G. 


(C. Bischoff & Co., 88 Park Place 
New York.) 


20 Ibs. Common Salt. 
Enter the yarn at 180° F., bring to 
a boil and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Mikado Orange G dyes evenly, pene- 
trates well, and possesses all the char- 
acteristic properties of the direct cot- 
ton colors. 


Recipe No. 155. 


Red on Cotten Yarn. 
Tetrazo Red 12 B on 100 Ibs. cotton 
yarn. 
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Prepare the dye bath with 
3 Ibs. Tetrazo Red 12 B. 


(New York and Boston Dyewood 
Co., 156 William 8t., New York.) 


25 lbs. Common Salt. 

Enter yarn at 186° F., bring to a 
boil and dye at this temperature for 
one hour. 

Tetrazo Red 12 B gives an excellent 
shade of bluish red possessing the 
characteristic properties of the direct 
cotton colors. 


Recipe No. 156. 


Black on Worsted Yarn. 
Acid Chrome Black J on 100 lbs. wor- 
sted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
7 Ibs. Acid Chrome Black J. 


(Sykes & Street, 8 Water St., 


New York.) 
4 Ibs. Acetic Acid. 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 

Enter yarn at a temperature of 
from 160 to 180° F., bring to a boil 
and dye at a boil for one-half hour, 
then add 

1 lb. Sulphuric Acid 
and boil one-half hour longer. 
Lift yarn, add 
1% lbs. Bichromate of Potash 
and boil one-half hour longer. 

Acid Chrome Black J gives excel- 
lent results on yarns to be milied and 
for piece goods. It can also be dyed 
as a plain acid color with Sulphuric 
Acid and Glauber’s Salt. 


Recipe No. 157. 


Black on Cotton Varna. 
Carbide Black E on 100 Ibs. cotton 
yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
5 lbs. Carbide Black E. 


(A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pearl &t., 
New York.) 


25 lbs. Common Salt. 

Enter yarn at 180° F., bring to a 
boil and dye at a boiiting temperature 
for one hour, keeping the bath as con- 
centrated as possible during the opera- 
tion. 

Carbide Black E dyes even, pene- 
trates well, and possesses all of the 
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characteristic properties of a direct 
cotton color. 


Recipe No. 158. 
Dark Red on Worsted Yarn. 
Anthracene Chrome Red A on 100 Ibs. 
worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 Ibs. Anthracene Chrome 
A. 


Red 


(Cassella Color Co., 
St., New York.) 


10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 

Enter the yarn at 100 to 120° F., 
bring to a boil in twenty. or thirty 
minutes, and after one hour add 

2 lbs. Potassium Dichromate 
and continue boiling three-quarters of 
an hour. 

Anthracene Chrome Red A dyes 
very evenly, producing results fast to 
rubbing. 

It is also very fast to washing and 
milling, strong acids and bleeding. 


182 Front 


Recipe No, 159. 
Black on Worsted Yarn. 
Chrome Black R on 100 
worsted yarn. 

Prepare the dye bath with 

7 lbs. Acid Chrome Black R. 

(Sykes & Street, 8 Water St., 
New York.) 
4 lbs. Acetic Acid. 
10 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 

Enter yarn at a temperature of from 
160 to 180° F., bring to a boil and dye 
at a boil for one-half hour. 

Then add 

1 Ib. Sulphuric Acid 
and continue boiling one-half hour 
louger. 

Lift yarn, add 

1% Ibs. Bichromate of Potash 
and boil one-half hour longer. 

Acid Chrome Biack R gives excel- 
lent results on yarns to be milled and 
for piece goods. 

Acid Chrome Black R can also be 
used in the usual manner with Sul- 
phuriec Acid and Glauber’s Salt. 


Acid lbs. 
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Recipe No. 160. 
Orange on Cotton Varn. 
Mikado Orange S R on 100 lbs. cotton 
yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
1 lb. Mikado Orange 8S R. 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 8 Park Plate 
New York.) 
15 lbs. Common Salt. 

Enter at 180° F., bring to a boil and 
dye at a boiling temperature for one 
hour. 

Mikado Orange S R dyes evenly, 
penetrates well and possesses all of 
the characteristic properties of the 


direct colors. 





Tests for Black on Cotton. 


A dyer frequently receives samples 
of black cotton to be duplicated, and 
in such cases it is very desirable that 
he should know with what dyes the 
color was produced, There are six 
ways of coloring black on cotton: 1. 
Direct cotton black; 2. Developed 
biack; 3. Logwood black; 4. Sulphur 
black; 5. Sulphur biack topped with 
aniline black; 6. Aniline black. 

The direct black is easily 
nized by boiling the sample in water, 
which removes the greater part of the 
color from the fibre. The 
black is also recognized by boiling in 
a dilute acid solution, which turns the 
black into a Developed black 
can be recognized by boiiing in hydro- 


recog- 


logwood 


red. 


sulphite, which permanently strips the 
colors, while colors made with aniline 
black and sulphur black, although 
partially stripped, regain the original 
shade by subsequent washing. 

There remains the problem of dis- 
tinguishing between aniline black and 
sulphur black topped with aniline. 1. 
The best method consists in soaking 
the sample in a 3° B. solution of 
chloride e* lime just below the boil- 
ing point. Sulphur black will be 
completely bleached, while aniline 
black is converted into a brown; sul- 
phur black topped with aniline ranges 
from pale yellow to a brown, accord- 
ing to the amount of aniline used to 
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make the black. By a comparison 
with a sample made with the new 
quantity of aniline a rough esfimate 
of the amount of aniline used in the 
new sample can be made. This 
method is very quick and reliable. 

2. The sample is boiled in a solu- 
tion of stannous chloride. The sul- 
phur black is changed to an olive 
shade, while the aniline black sur- 
vives with no apparent alteration. 
The sample is then boiled in hydro- 
sulphate of soda, by which the aniline 
black, as well as the sulphur black, 
is stripped from the fibre; the aniline 
black quickly regains its original 
shade when taken from the bath and 
exposed to the air, while the sulphur 
black regains its shade but slowly. If 
the sample is soaked in bisulphate of 
soda the aniline black is made green, 
while the sulphur black is not 
changed.—Leipziger Faerber Zeitung. 





Recent Developments in Coloring 
Matters. 


From a Lecture by Prof. Otto N. Witt, 
Berlin. 


The lecturer explained, with the aid 
of some striking experiments, that in 
order to become a dyestuff a sub- 
Stance must not only be so intensely 
colored that it could communicate its 
own shade to colorless substance hold- 
ing it in solution, it must not only be 
soluble in water or other liquid suit- 
able for preparing a dyebath, but it 
must also be soluble, and even much 
more soluble than in water, in the col- 
loid which formed the substance of 
the textile fibre. 

The finished dyed fabric was noth- 
ing more or less than a solid solution 
of the dyestuff in the substance of the 
unless there was secondary 
chemical influences, such as that of 
the mordants, at work which changed 
the solution into a suspension by pre- 
cipitating the dyestuff after its immi- 
gration into the fibre. 

This peculiar combination of solu- 
bilities was rare in colored substances 


fibre, 
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of an inorganic nature, and in the 
vast domain of organic substances of 
the aliphatic series few dyestuffs were 
met with, but in the aromatic series, 
where the power of selective absorp- 
tion of light was very frequent, it 
would be curious if they were not of 
common occurrence. 

Since the physical properties of 
every compound were direct functions 
of its molecular constitution, it was 
easy to believe that this peculiar com- 
bination of solubilities would be the 
result of certain general conditions 
fulfilled in many members of the aro- 
matic group, and the theory he pro 
posed twenty-five years ago was sim- 
ply an attempt to discover those con- 
ditions by investigating the constitu- 
tional peculiarities of all those dye- 
stuffs whose constitution was known 
in those days. 

In the molecule of every coloring 
matter whose constitution was known 
certain atomic constellations had been 
observed, which seemed to be essen- 
tial, and of which two must always 
be present—chromophores and auxo- 
chromic groups. Of the former some 
two dozen were known, all agreeing 
in the fact that they could not exert 
their influence except in the presence 
of the auxochromic groups, of which 
very few were known. 

There must exist a law that gov- 
erned the formation of chromophoric 
groups, but so far it had not been def- 
initely established, though some prog- 
ress had been made towards doing so. 
Our knowledge of the chemical causes 
of the physical properties of coloring 
matters was continuously developing, 
and quite lately some definite views 
had been formed about the connection 
of the chemical constitution of the 
aromatic bodies with that form of se- 
lective absorption of light brown as 
fluorescence. 

Much work had been done on the 
constitution of the azo colors, the in- 
troduction of which was the direct 
result of early efforts to conduct the 
search for new coloring matters on 
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definite scientific principles. The 
number of the dyestuffs of this class 
that might be prepared was extraor- 
dinary, and it had been computed that 
3,159,000 different ones were at pres- 
ent easily accessible. Of these at 
least 25,000 formed the subject of 
patents in Germany and other coun- 
tries, while over 500 were manufac- 
tured on the larger scale. 

Azo dyestuffs could be produced at 
will to dye wool or silk or cotton, to 
dye slowly or quickly, and to stand 
soap, or acid, or alkali; and this pos- 
sibility of adjusting their properties 
with almost mechanical precision had 
been the cause of the greatest suc- 
cesses of the color industry. But 
while this field bore its rich harvest, 
others were by no means neglected, 
though perhaps the greatest and 
most brilliant success of the chemis- 
try of dyestuffs had been the indus 
trial synthesis of indigo. 

The study of these dyestuffs had 
become a domain of chemistry unsur- 
passed for variety and fascination; it 
taught a lesson even to those who 
were apt to look upon science as a 
pastime for those who lacked ability 
for practical life, for they could not 
help seeing that in this instance the 
most intricate science had led to some- 
thing eminently practical and valu- 
able. 





H. 8. Vila. 


In our August issue the manufac- 
turer’s name was omitted from Recipe 
118. Tokio Green B used for this 
recipe is sold by H. S. Vila, 115 South 
2d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





—Frivolous people take frivolous 
things seriously.—Ctesse Diane. 


—The tongue is an instrument the 
action of whose parts needs no 
stimulation.—Rivarol. 


—What the multitude demands is 
mediocrity of the first order.—A. 
Preault. 
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NEWS. 





Cotton. 


*Indiana, Evansville. A site has been 
purchased between Park and Devon 
streets for the new plant of the Lincoln 
Cotton Mills Company and work will 
start shortly on building. 


*Massachusetts, Fall River. Work has 
been started by the Heywood Narrow 
Fabric Co. on erection of their new fac- 
tory, replacing one destroyed by fire 
early this year. 


*Massachusetts, Fall River. The grind- 
ing of the new cards for the No. 5 mill 
of the Fall River Iron Works Co., under 
construction, will start this week. This 
plant will have a total equipment of 
about 366,000 spindles and 10,200 looms 
when additions have been completed. 


Mexico, Yucatan, Merida. A large cot- 
ton mill is under construction at this 
place, by local capitalists. It is expected 
that operations will be started in Janu- 
ary. 


*Mississippi, Magnolia. Work will start 
about October lst on the new plant for 
the Magnolia Cotton Mills. It is expect- 
ed to have mills ready to start produc- 
tion of goods April ist, 198. As was 
previously reported, will be equipped 
with £,000 ring spindles and 150 looms, 
for cloth 38 1/2 wide. Contract for erec- 
tion of the mill was let to W. T. Chris- 
topher, Columbus, Miss., September 10th. 


New York, Glendale. A new building 
is under construction at this place for 
the Barthels Manufacturing Company, 
which will be removed here from Brook- 
lyn. Company makes braids, glazed 
yarns and shoe and corset lacings. 


*New York, Kingston. Ground has 
been broken for erection of new plant 
for the Brill Lace Mill. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Booth- 
royd & Webb, recently reported started 
operations, operate 3 looms on tapestry 
curtains, piece goods, couch and table 
covers. J. Boothroyd is superintendent 
of the plant and Geo. Webb, buyer. 
Goods are sold through O. L. Bisendrath, 
Chicago and Cowperthwaite & Lord, 
New York. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Joseph 
Margerison, formerly with Greaves & 
Bro., has recently started a plant in 
Frankford, for manufacturing Turkish 
towels. 


*South Carolina, Anderson. Plans and 
specifications are being prepared for the 
Toxaway Mills, recently reported incor- 
porated with capital stock of $225,000. J. 
A. Brock, E. A. Ledbetter, F. G. Brown 
and T. C. Jackson are also interested in 
the concern. Equipment will consist of 
10,000 spindles and 325 looms for making 
brown sheetings. 


*South Carolina, Anderson. Work is 
well under way on construction of the 


new buildings for the Brogan Cotton 
Mill. It is expected to have the plant 
ready to start production of goods Sept. 
1, 198. The weave room will be built 
with a saw tooth roof. R. E. Ligon, 
vice-president and treasurer and R. ‘ 
Cumnock, superintendent, are personally 
superintending erection of the plant. 


*South Carolina, Clinton. Work is be- 
ing pushed on construction of the Lydia 
Cotton Mill, which expects to have the 
plant in operation by November Ist. This 
plant will be equipped with 5,000 spindles 
and 150 looms. 


*South Carolina, Greenville. Contracts 
have all been awarded for erection of the 
new mill for ‘tthe American Spinning 
Company. This mill will be equipped 
with 15,000 spindles and 310 (Draper) 
looms, increasing the total number of 
spindles and looms to 36,000 and 660, as 
previously reported. Fine sheetings will 
be made. Contracts have not yet been 
placed for the electric plant, heating 
equipment and sprinkler system. 


*South Carolina, Greenville. Work has 
been started on construction of the 
Woodside Cotton Mills, which have been 
incorporated with capital stock of $200,- 
000; John T. Woodside, president; H. F. 
McGee, vice-president and J. D. Wood- 
side, secretary-treasurer. The plant will 
be equipped with 10,500 spindles and 300 
looms for making light weight fancy 
goods. 


*Tennessee, Knoxville. The brick work 
has been started on the new mill ander 
construction for the Brookside Mills, 
about which previous mention has been 
made. 


*Texas, Brenham. Contract has been 
let to the Lowell Machine Shop for the 
machinery equipment (5,000 spindles and 
160 looms), of the Brenham Cotton Mills. 
Work will be pushed on construction of 
the buildings and machinery installed as 
soon as possible. 


Ealargements and Improvements. 


Alabama, Florence. A dye house has 
been added to the Ashcroft Cotton Mills. 


*Georgia, Beverly. The Pearl Cotton 
Mills will install 120 looms and other 
cloth machinery in their plant. They 
have been operating 7,500 spindles on 
yarns, but will now use the yarn product. 


*Georgia, Canton. Operations have 
been started up in the dye plant, recently 
installed in the Canton Cotton Mills. The 
plant is now in operation making plue 
denims. 


*Georgia, LaGrange. The Park Mills 
are reported in the market for building 
materials, sprinkler equipment, dye tubs 
(chain dyeing), drying cans, under- 
writers’ pump and 100 h. p. Corliss or 
automatic engine. 


Massachusetts, Fall River. The Massa- 
soit Manufacturing Co. is to build a new 
storehouse, 50 by 69 feet. 
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Massachusetts, Fall River. A stone ad- 
dition, 60 by 90 feet, is to be built to the 
cloth room and storehouse of the Wam- 
panoag Mills. 


Massachusetts, New Bedford. The 
Dartmouth Mill Corp. is to build an ad- 
dition to the cloth room, § by 184 feet, 
one story. 


*Massachusetits, Pittsfield. It is ex- 
pected that the new buildings under con- 
struction for J. L. & T. D. Peck Mfg. 
Co., for manufacturing insulating thread, 
will be ready early in October. Geo. L. 
Waring is the new superintendent and 
general manager of ‘the plant. 
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Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A new 
brick mill, 66 by 200 feet, five stories and 
basement, is to be built by Henry 
Schadewald, Third and Huntington 
streets. 


South Carolina, Gaffney. The Gaffney 
Manufacturing Company has increased 
the capital stock from $800,000 to $1,000,000. 


South Carolina, Greenville. It is re- 
ported that the Monaghan Mills contem- 
plate making some additions and im- 
provements to the plant next spring. 


South Carolina, McColl. The McColl 
Manufacturing Co. is to increase the 
capital stock from $200,000 to $230,000, for 
purpose of increasing in the machinery 
equipment. 


*South Carolina, Union. The Monarch 
Cotton Mills, recently reported to in- 
crease the capital stock to $750,000, have 
done so and a new buliding, 135 by 140 
feet is under construction. They will in- 
stall 26,000 spindles and 640 looms in the 
new addition, which, when completed, 
will give them a total of 40,000 spindles 
and 1,000 looms. 


Mills Starting Up. 


*Rhode Island, Lafayette. Operations 
have been started in the Shady Lea Mill 
of the Rodman Mfg. Co. and it is 
thought the other mills will soon be run- 
ning. New machinery is being placed in 
the Lafayette Mill. 


*Tennessee, Trenton. Operations have 
been resumed with full force of opera- 
tives, in the Trenton Cotton Mills. 


*Virginia, Petersburg. There is small 
prospects of the BPttrick Manufacturing 
Co. resuming operations. The question 
of sale has been remanded to court and 
there is no knowing when matter will be 
settled. 





Woolen. 


New Mills. 


*Maine, Waterville. Work is being 
pushed as rapidly as possible on the con- 
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struction of the Chase Woolen Co.’s new 
mill. A water wheel has been purchased 
and will soon be installed, with other 
machinery which Mr. E. Chase has been 
buying. It is hoped to begin manufac- 
turing before a great while. 


Massachusetts, North Oxford. The 
Chase Mill, recently operated by the 
Glen Woolen Co., which has been run- 
ning the plant with frequent closings, 
has been purchased by Weise & Nichols, 
of New York. The machinery is being 
overhauled by the new owners, who will 
manufacture fancy woolen goods and 
suitings. Goods will be sold direct. A 
New York office will be opened in the fall 
some time, under charge of Mr. Nichols, 
formerly in the Holmes department of 
Oelbermann, Dommerich & Co. 


*Minnesota, New Duluth. The Duluth 
Woolen Mill Company has been formed 
to operate the mill previously reported 
proposed at this place. H. K. Terry of 
Rochester, Minn., will have charge for 
the company. The building which they 
will occupy will accommodate six com- 
plete sets of woolen machinery and 36 
broad looms, but operations will only 
start with about a third and increase as 
business warrants. A large portion of 
the goods will be made up into trousers 
and mackinaw jackets. 


New Jersey, Clementon. The Abel Bot- 
tom mill at this place, has been leased by 
Geo. Barber, wool and cotton waste man- 
ufacturer, of Philadelphia. The building 
is equipped with machinery for ravelling 
textile fabrics and making railroad and 
other waste. 


*New Mexico, Albuquerque. I. 8 
Bearrup will add more machinery to that 
recently reported purchased from the 
Stockton Woolen Mills and put same in 
operation. 


*Nova Scotia, Amherst. The new 
woolen mill contemplated by Harry 
Hewson, at Truro, will be located at this 
place. Company has been formed with 
capital stock of $100,000; H. L. Hewson, 
president and general manager; E. E. 
Hewson, vice-president and E. J. White. 
secretary and treasurer. The main 
building to be erected will be 155 by & 
feet, four stories, with power house, #4 
by 4 feet. Dye house, storage buildings, 
etc., will also be built. Plant will be 
equipped with about 5 sets of modern 
machinery for making high grade wool- 
ens. Work has been started on founda- 
tions. Mr. Hewson was formerly super- 
intendent at Oxford, N. 8., and made a 
great success of that mill. 


*ul0, Jackson. L. L. Creasey is pres- 
ident and J. P. Henry (Jackson, O.), 
treasurer of the Jackson Woolen Mil's 
Co., operating machinery removed from 
Covington, Ky. Company will be cap- 
italized at $30,000. They will operate 3 
sets cards and 10 broad and 5 narrow 
looms, using steam power, making blan- 
kets, skirting cloths, cassimeres, meltons, 
etc. Dye house is attached to the mill. 


Pennsylvania, Pniladelphia. A. J. Cam-. 
eron & Co., American and Dauphin 
Streets, will soon receive estimates on 
new mill to be erected at Frankford 
Junction. Plans and specifications are 
now being prepared for a building 7 by 
40 feet, brick, equipped with modern ma- 
chinery. 
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*Tennessee, McMinnville. The Mc- 
Minnville Woolen Mills Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of 
330,000, to operate the plant of the Ten- 
nessee Woolen Mills, whose plant was 
recently sold. M. T. Boss, 8. G. Stratton, 
Alex. Young, Wm. Boss, R. Houston 
Dudley, Jr. and B. J. Turner, are the in- 
corporators. New machinery will be 
purchased and the plant put in good re- 
pair. 


*Wisconsin, Grafton. The Badger Wor- 
sted Mills, previously mentioned, have a 
capital of $100,000. D. Wittenberg, Jr., is 
president, and Wm. J. Roebken, treas- 
urer, general manager and buyer. The 
building is nearly completed, but the ma- 
chinery is not yet all bought. They ex- 
pect to get into production in January, 
making worsted yarn for knitters and 
bundle yarn from 4s ‘to 40s. They will 
ise water power. There will be a dye- 
house, and they will employ English sys- 
tem of machinery, and will have two 
combs, two worsted cards and about 700 
spindles. Sell direct. Mr. Roebken has 
heen superintendent of the Cedarburg 
Woolen & Worsted Mills for the past 2 
years, and is well known to the trade. 


*Wisconsin, Prairie du Chien. The 
Prairie du Chien Woolen Mills, recently 
destroyed by fire, will be rebuilt. They 
are in the market for necessary equip- 
ment, 


Enlargements and IEmprovements. 
California, Eureka. A spinning frame 
of 360 spindles and four new looms have 
recently been installed in the Humboldt 
Woolen Mills and are now in operation. 


*Kansas, Topeka, Work will start 
shortly on building of the addition to the 
Western Woclen Mill Co.'s plant, lumber 
having been received. 


Maine, Camden. A new flume is to be 

built for the Knox Woolen Mill and 
larger water wheel installed, with other 
repairs. The mill has been closed for 
about three weeks during the altera- 
ions. 

Maine, Pittsfield. Work has _ been 
about completed on the new building 
started last spring for the Pioneer 
Woolen Mills. All the wet finishing ma- 
chinery is located here. Much of the 
machinery now in the cld part of the 
mill will be put in the new addition, 58 
by 130 feet, now under construction. New 
machinery will be added, making it a 
complete 16 set mill instead of 12 set. 


*Maine, Sanford. Work is nearly com- 
pleted on the new brick building under 
construction for the Goodall Worsted Co. 
Several machines are in operation on the 
first floor, which is an extension of the 
combing room. The second floor will be 
filled with looms, which will soon be in- 
stalled. The finishing department will be 
on the first tloor. Work has been started 
on the foundation for an 800 h. p. engine. 


Maine, Skowhegan. The Marston Wor- 
sted Mills are installing twelve new 
looms in the East Madison plant. 


Massachusetts, Blackstone. The Sara- 
nac Mills are reported to install fifty or 
sixty new looms to take place of those 
taken out some few months ago and 
transferred to another plant of the 
American Woolen Co. There are now 
about 160 looms in the plant. 
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*Massachusetts, Lawrence. Operations 
will soon be started in the Butler Mill, re- 
cently purchased by E. Frank Lewis, 
wool scourer. The mill will be operated 
independent of the other plant. 


Massachusetts, Unionville. Ground has 
been broken for the erection of a new 
shoddy mill to be built here by Geo. R. 
Whitin, operating the Mendon Woolen 
Mills, at Mendon, to be run in connection 
with the old plant. It is expected to start 
operations in the new building in about 
three months. 


Massachusetts, Uxbridge. The Waucan- 
tuck Mills, C. A. Root & Co., proprie- 
tors, are installing six new broad 
Knowles looms in their plant, to meer 
their increasing orders. 


New Hampshire, Penacook. The Dus- 
tin Island Woolen Mills contemplate 
building an addition to the dyehouse. 


New Hampshire, Tilton. 
are to be installed in the Elm Mills 
Woolen Co.’s plant and will be put in 
operation as soon as they are placed. 


New looms 


New York, Seneca. 
Mills, which 
machinery of 
plate making 


The Seneca Woolen 
have installed considerable 
late in the mill, contem 
further improvements. 


Nova Scotia, Oxford. The Oxford Man- 
ufacturing Company is reported to 
double the capacity of the present plant 
by erecting a new mill. 


Ohio, Cleveland. The Cleveland Wor- 
sted Mills company has completed the 
erection of a new addition, 20 by 90 feet, 
six stories and basement, and installed 
the spinning and twisting machinery. A 
new boiler house, & by & feet, one story 
high, is also under construction. Eight 
Sterling boilers and a 1,200 h. p. engine 
will be put in. About 60 more looms will 
be added. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A new 
building, two stories, is under construc- 
tion for Chas. B. Krause, manufacturer 
of carpets. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The 
spinning machinery operated by Baltz 
Bros., Manayunk, has been purchased by 
W. 8S. Davis. 


Rhode Island, Peace Dale. The exten- 
sions to the plant of the Peace Dale 
Mfg. Co. are approaching completion. 
The old finishing mill will be filled with 
additional worsted machinery and an en- 
tirely new finishing department has been 
built, as well as other extensions. When 
the plant is finished, it will contain about 
300 looms. 


Utah, Provo City. A brick addition, 
costing about $15,000, will be built to the 
main plant of the Provo Woolen Mills 
Co. The annex will be used for weaving 
purposes. 


Vermont, Bennington. An addition, 48 
by 106 feet. is being built to the dressing 
department of Holden, Leonard & Co.'s 
mill 


Mills Starting Up. 

*Kentucky, Louisville. John Nightin- 
gale is superintendent of the Eclipse 
Woolen Mills, which have been put in 
operation. The goods are to be shipped 
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ito Indianapolis, another mill owned by 
Mr. D. A. Chenoweth, where it will be 
made into trousers. 


Mills Shutting Down. 

Minnesota, Rochester. The Rochester 
Woolen Mills, which operated a three- 
set plant and also machinery for making 
goods up into men’s pants, are closed 
down, and the plant is advertised for 
sale. Mr. Terry, who was formerly 
manager of this plant and one of the 
promoters of the mill, is organizing a 
new mill at New Duluth. 


*Pennsylvania, Darby. Both mills of 
the Griswold Worsted Company, whose 
charter has expired, have been closed 
indefinitely. An effort is reported being 
made to organize a new company, but 
property must first be sold. 


*Rhode Island, Washington. The Liv- 
ingstone Woolen Mills, which have been 
in the hands of Thomas J. Jeffries, re- 
ceiver, for some months, have been 
closed indefinitely. It is not known 
whether the plant will be put in opera- 
tion next January. 





Knit. 


New Mills. 

*Minnesota, Minneapolis. Operations 
have been started by the Twin City 
Knitting Co., capitalized at $60,000, mak- 
ing sweaters, tights, golf hose, jackets, 
etc. They are operating six knitting ma- 
chines and one sewing machine. Bugene 
M. Stevens is president of the company, 
Herman Schwartz treasurer and superin- 
tendent. F. E. Parsons is buyer for the 
company. The plant is operated by elec- 
tricity. Goods are sold direct. 


*New York, Depew. It is expected that 
work will start early in September on 
the new building for the Depew Knitting 
Company, which has begun operations in 
leased quarters. 


*New York, Mattewan. The Gordon 
Mesh Underwear Co., recently reported 
organized with capital stock of $10,000, 
contemplates starting operations October 
lst, making men’s, women’s and chil- 
dren's knit goods. E. O. Rose is presi- 
dent and treasurer of the concern and 
Cc, O. Terwilliger, superintendent. They 
will operate 17 knitting and 15 sewing 
machines, using steam power. A dye- 
house will be attached to the plant. 
Robischen & Peckham will sell the 
goods. 


*New York, New Hartford. Samples 
are now being made at the Maxwell 
Manufacturing Company’s mill. 


New York, Oswego. The Nottingham 
Knitting Company has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $2,500, for the 
purpose of manufacturing glove linings. 
Thomas D. White is president of the 
company and Thomas N. White secre- 
tary. Mr. Thomas D. White was for- 
merly connected with the Swits Conde 
Co., and will have charge of the new 
mill. The building formerly occupied by 
John Lennox as a steam laundry has 
been leased for the purpose. They ex- 
pect to start operations in a few weeks, 
employing about twenty-five people. 
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New York, Rochester. Site has been 
purchased on Clinton Avenue, South, by 
Max Lowenthal & Bro., who will erect a 
new mill, three stories, of slow-burning 
construction. The mill will be equipped 
with latest improved machinery, elec- 
tricity and automatic sprinkler system. 
An addition, one story, will be built for 
the boiler, bleach and dry house. It is 
expected to have the new mill ready for 
occupancy in the spring of 1903. 


*New York, Syracuse. Work will start 
on the foundations of the new mill to be 
erected by the Clinton Knitting ‘Co. 
ahout October Ist. They propose build- 
ing a large storage house in connection 
with new mill and boiler and engine 
houses. The main plant will be 240 by 
50 feet, four stories high. 


*North Carolina, Elkin. The Elkin 
Knitting Mills have been recently incor- 
porated with capital stock of $10,000, with 
Thos. J. Lillard as president, to manufac- 
ture men’s, women’s and children’s 
hosiery. The equipment is to consist of 
20 knitting machines and one sewing ma- 
chine and is to be operated by steam; 
have not fully decided all particulars, 
but hope to build this fall, with a view 
to having the plant in operation about 
Jan. 1, 1903. 


*North Carolina, Kernersville. Lowrey 
Hosiery Mills will be the name of the 
new knitting mill at this place, previ- 
ously mentioned. Lowrey Son & Co. are 
the preprietors. It is not a new firm; 
they have previously been in other busi- 
ness, although new to the knitting busi- 
ness. They have just started, making 8 
needle half hose, white heel and toe, and 
are now running 12 machines, but may 
start more later. They use steam power. 
No dyehouse. They have not yet ar- 
ranged for selling agents. J. A. Ruth is 
superintendent. 


*North Carolina, Tryon. At meeting 
recently held by those interested in the 
knitting mill project, A. D. Beatson was 
elected president of the company; T. T. 
Ballenger, vice-president and F. P. 
Bacon, secretary and treasurer. A com- 
mittee comprising Messrs. Maj. Strong, 
Dr. Grady and T. T. Ballenger has been 
appointed to make investigations con- 
cerning details, ete., for the plant. 


*Pennsylvania, Allentown. The Novelty 
Hosiery Co. expects to have their new 
mill, under construction, in operation Oct. 
lst. The main building is to be 112 by 40 
feet, brick, three stories. About 40 ma- 
chines are in operation in their ware- 
house, to fill orders received. Men’s fancy 
half hose in Jacquard patterns are made. 


Pennsylvania, Fleetwood. Madeira & 
Wanner, operating a hosiery mill at Ly- 
ons Station, have let contract to D. R. 
Deisher, for erection of a new plant at 
this place. 


*Pennsylvania, Mechanicsburg. The 
Blue Ridge Knitting Co., Hagerstown, 
Md., reported as contemplated establish- 
ing a branch mill at Harrisonburg, Va., 
state that this is not so. Members inter- 
ested in the concern, though, are starting 
a new plant at this place, as the Black 
Rock Knitting Co., with main office ar 
Hagerstown, Md. They will start with 
about SO) knitting machines, making 
misses’ ribbed hose and employing about 
80 people. The company has not yet been 
incorporated nor officers elected. 
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Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Proposals 
are being received by B. W. Fleischer 
and Maurice Pfoelzer for building a 
hosiery mill, 200 by 62 feet, three stories, 
brick, with an ell ,58 by 42 feet, and a 
one-story boiler and engine house, 36 by 
94 feet. 


Pennsylvania, Pottstown. The Potts- 
town Knitting Company, manufacturers 
of ladies’ hosiery and men’s half hose, 
has purchased a lot, corner High and 
Manatawny Streets, and will start work 
at once on erection of a new mill, 100 by 
10 feet, three stories. Plans are now be- 
ing prepared and contracts will be let as 
soon as possible, as they desire to have 
same ready for occupancy January Ist. 
New plant will have capacity for 250 ma- 
chines. 


Wisconsin, Milwaukee. A new com- 
pany has recently started operations at 
612 East Water Street, this place, mak- 
ing cardigan jackets and sweaters. Cor. 
cern is known as Victor Montwid & Son. 


Ealargements and Improvements. 

*Georgia, Rossville. Machinery is being 
installed in the new addition upon which 
work has recently been completed for 
the Richmond Hosiery Mills. Operations 
will probably be started this week. The 
old mill will be used as a stock room and 
warehouse, 


Massachusetts, Lowell. The Lowell 
Hosiery Co. has recently completed erec- 
tion of a new dye house, §# by 80 feet, 
and equipped same with new machinery. 


*Massachusetts, Shelburne Falls. D. E. 
Farley of the Orange Knitting Co., Far- 
ley, Mass., has secured possession of the 
old silk mill and will probably make this 
place their headquarters. 


Minnesota, Mankato. About $30,000 Is 
being expended by the Mankato Mills 
Co., on machinery additions to the plant, 
including 100 new Invincible knitting ma- 
chines. The output will be about 800 
dozen per day when additions have been 
completed. 


New York, Fort Plain. Chas. Bailey & 
Sons have purchased the knitting ma- 
chinery in the mill at Middleville, which 
is being remodelled for manufacture of 
felt. They are building an addition to the 
plant in which the equipment will be in- 
stalled. 


New York, Owego. Julius Kayser & 
Co., of Brooklyn, are reported to estab- 
lish a silk glove factory at this place 
and that a large building has been leased 
for the purpose. 


New York, Utica. A site has been pur- 
chased by the Regal Textile Co., for pur- 
pose of building a new mill, present 
quarters being inadequate. 


Pennsylvania, Clifton Heights. The 
Columbia Knitting Co. is making some 
additions 'to the mill. They are moving 
the building which they first occupied to 
location near the present plant. 


Pennsylvania, Honesdale. The Maple 
City Knitting Mills, manufacturers of 
sweaters and cardigan jackets, are to 
add four or five new machines to the 
equipment. 
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Pennsylvania, Reading. The Stork 
Knitting Mill is to be enlarged. The rear 
of the present plant, which is one story, 
will be raised to three stories and will 
be equipped with an elevator, engine 
room, etc. They make men’s medium 
half hose. 


New York, Elmira. An addition is to 
be built to the Queen City Knitting Mili, 
R. G. Jennings, proprietor. 


Pennsylvania, South Bethlehem. A 
building adjoining the plant of the Ex- 
celsior Knitting Mills, Geo. D. Dobbins, 
proprietor, has been purchased and the 
capacity of the plant will be increased 
1,500 dozen more a week. New machinery 
is to be installed, and it is expected to 
be in full operation by January 1st. 


Pennsylvania, York. Jos. Black & Song 
Co., manufacturers of hosiery, are install- 
ing additional machinery in the mill. 


*South Carolina, Newberry. Contract 
has been let by the Newberry Knitting 
Mills for the installation of a dye plant. 


*New York, Boonville. Operations have 
been started in the Boonville Knitting 
Mill, of which C. K. Wilkes is superin- 
tendent. 


Vermont, Bennington. Operations have 
been resumed in the Bennington Knitting 
Mill, which has been closed for several 
weeks. 





Silk. 


New Mlills. 

*Connecticut, Norwalk. Loth & Com- 
pany, of New Yerk, who have started 
work on construction of their new mill at 
this place, expect to have the building 
ready for occupancy about February Ist. 


*Massachusetts, Fitchburg. Cornforth 
& Marx, who removed their plant to this 
place from Paterson, N. J., have about 
30 looms in operation. There are about 
60 looms in the mill which will be put in 
operation as goon as weavers can be se- 
cured. The finishing is now done at 
Paterson, but as soon as company can do 
so, a finishing plant will be installed in 
the mill. 


*Massachusetts, Milford. The Milford 
Silk Co. has been incorporated, as per 
previous report, to operate the mill for- 
merly occupied by the Magid-Hope Silk 
Mfg. Co. George Otis Draper is presi- 
dent of the company and Jesse A. Taft, 
Milford, treasurer. The capital stock is 
placed at $300,000. 


*New Jersey, Middletown. Edward 
Sargent, manufacturer of silks at Pater- 
son, N. J., is to start up a mill at Mid- 
dletown, and not Sussex, as previously 
reported. 


New Jersey, Passaic. William H. 
Wettlaufer, George Wettlaufer and Chas. 
G. Frautwein have incorporated the Ho- 
boken Ribbon Co., with a capital stock 
of $20,000, for the purpose of manufac- 
turing silk goods. The principal office 
will be at 200 Lexington avenue. 
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*New Jersey, Paterson. The Hill Silk 
Manufacturing Company has _ started 
operations in their new mill, although 
the complete equipment has not yet been 
installed. Company is capitalized at $15,- 
000; William S. Hill, president and I. W. 
Howell, treasurer. Dress silks are made 
and sold through S. J. Hall, New York. 
Plant is operated by eleciricity. 


New Jersey, Paterson. A warping and 
winding plant will be established shortly 
on West 27th Street by Cooper Bros. 


New Jersey, West New York. Messrs. 
Griffith, Herman and LeBert de Bar are 
to lease a plant, now under construction, 
for purpose of manufacturing silk. It ‘s 
expected that the mill will be running 
by the first of December. 


*Ohio, Marion. The building for the 
Susquehanna Silk Mills is nearly com- 
pleted, and work will soon start on the 
installation of the electric plant, com- 
pany to manufacture its own electricity. 


Pennsylvania, Blakely. Alfred Harvey, 
operating a silk mill at Scranton and 
Forest City, is to establish a branch mill 
at this place. 


*Pennsy!ivania, Jersey Shore. Con- 
tract has been let and work started on 
construction of the new silk mill at this 
place. 


*Pennsylvania, North Wales. The new 
mill soon to be put in operation here by 
Charles Stringer, will be for yarn finish- 
ing and silk and cotton spooling. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Operations 
have been recently started in the new 
building on Allegheny avenue, by the 
Colonial Plush Mills, manufacturing vel- 
vet piece goods, curtains and table 
covers. 


*Pennsylvania. Scranton. Work has 
been started on the construction of the 
new silk mill to be established here by 
W. H. Ashley of Hackettstown, N. J. 
The building will be 15 by 5 feet, two 
stories, of wood and iron. 


*Virginia, Newport News. Work is cx- 
pected to start about October Ist, on the 
new silk mill projected at this place. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 
*Connecticut, Mystic. The addition to 
the Rossie Velvet Mill has been com- 
pleted and the work has begun installing 
the machinery. Three looms have al- 
ready been placed in position. 


*New Jersey, Paterson. The Julius 
Brandes Manufacturing Co. is not build- 
ing a new dyehouse, but an addition to 
their present one. 


New York, Delhi. The Delhi Silk Co. 
will install 50 more looms in the plant, as 
soon as sufficient operators can be had. 


*New York, Deposit. 
pers Silk Co. completes installation of 
additional looms in the Leonard Mill, 
they will have a total at that plant of 62. 
They will also ad1 56 more to the Pater- 
son plant. A new mill is to be built next 
April and equipped with 15 or more 
looms. 


New York, West New Brighton. A new 
two-story building is to be built, for the 


When the Cas- 
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Empire State Label Company, A. K. 
Buhl, proprietor, for the purpose of in- 
creasing the capacity of the plant. A 
number of new looms and other machin- 
ery will be installed. 


New York, Hornellsville. The Merrill 
Silk Co. has been incorporated by B. ©. 
DeWitt, Elizabeth Merrill (Hornellsville) 
and W. M .Field, (Philadelphia) with 
capital stock of $50,000. The company will 
receive bids for the erection of two new 
buildings, 115 by 26 feet and 112 by 43 feet, 
brick, with slag roofs. 


*Pernnsylvania, Danville. Work has 
been started on the foundation of the ad- 
dition to the F. Q. Hartman’s silk mill. 
The addition, which will be of brick, 
will contain the offices and also office of 
the Colonial Spinning Mills, at Berwick, 
Pa., in which Mr. Hartman is interest- 
ed. Additional machinery will be placed 
in the main building, the building of new 
addition now making this compatible 
with their plans. 


*Pennsylvania, Swarthmore. Work is 
nearing completion on the erection of a 
new addition for the Victoria Plush Mill, 
and it is expected that the same will be 
ready for occupancy in about three 
weeks. 


Pennsylvania, White Haven. The 
White Haven Silk Co. has awarded con- 
tract for the erection of an addition, 24 
by 16 feet, to the mill. 


Mills Starting Up. 


*Connecticut, Norwich. Work has been 
started in the Owaneco Silk Mill, leasea 
by Givernaud Bros. About twenty-five 
looms have been placed in position ana 
are ready to operate. 


*New York, Buffalo. Operations have 
begun in the branch mill established 
here by the Duffy Silk Co., operating 
mills at Phenix and Fort Plain. 


*Pennsylvania, Hamburg. Operations 
have been started in the new mill estab- 
lished here by the Hamburg Silk Cojm- 
pany. 





Miscellaneous. 


New Mills. 


Massachusetts, Andover. The Smith & 
Dove Manufacturing Co. is building an- 
other story to their batch house, 100 by 
40 feet, in which a new system of prepar- 
ing machinery will be installea. An addi- 
tion is also to be built to ‘the boiler house 
and two new boilers installed. 


*Pennsylvania, Allentown. Work is 
nearing completion on the addition to the 
Allentown Spinning Company’s. mill. 
About 1,500 new spindles will be installed 
and put in operation, besides the machin- 
ery which is to be put in the first floor 
for converting jute (raw material) into 
yarn, previous to being made into differ- 
ent sizes. 


*Pennsylvania, Scranton. M. F. Sands 
is president; W. L. Schlager, treasurer 
and William Menzies, superintendent of 
the Scranton Yarn Finishing Company, 
which starts operations this month. 
Capital stock is placed at $60,000. They 
will mercerize, bleach, dye and cone all 
kinds of cotton yarn. Use steam power. 





PERSONAL RECORD. 


Cotton. 


Arthur E. Benson has resigned as boss 
weaver for the Atlas Linen Co., Mere- 
dith, N. H., and is now in Pawtucket, 
mR & 


William H. Buckley has severed his 
connection with the Baltic Mills Co., 
Baltic, Conn., to accept the superintend- 
ency of the new mill of the Coosa Mfg. 
Co, at Piedmont, Ala. This mill will con- 
tain 10,000 spindles for spinning yarns 
from 40s to 80s of combed HWgyptian and 
Peeler cottons. It will contain only the 
best and most modern machinery, being 
especially equipped for making hign 
grade yarns. Mr. Buckley’s successor at 
the Baltic Mills is George F. Haling. 


J. W. Black, superintendent of the 
Pepperton Cotton Mills, Jackson, Ga., 
has resigned to accept a similar position 
with the Bamberg Cotton Mills, Bam- 
berg, 8. C. 


Charles A. Burns of Manchester, N. H., 
is now with the Samson Cordage Works, 
Boston, Mass., as cotton spinner, spooler, 
warper and twister. 


John Brennan, overseer of carding of 
the Cohannet No. 3 Mill, Taunton, Mass., 
has resigned. The help employed under 
Mr. Brennan presented him with a solid 
gold chain and charm, the presentation 
being made by Henry Masterson. 


Gilbert P. Cutler has resigned the su- 
perintendency of the Border City Manu- 
facturing Co.’s mill, Fall River, Mass., 
on account of ill health. 


W. Dootson, after a continuous service 
of 20 years, has resigned the superintend- 
ency of the Athens Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Athens, Ga. 


John Denton has accepted the position 
of superintendent of the Vance Cotton 
Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Walter Dootson has been engaged to 
succeed his father, William Dootson, as 
superintendent of the Athens Mfg. Co., 
Athens, Ga. 


J. L. Eddleman is superintendent of the 
Bamberg Cotton Mills, Bamberg, 8. C., 
succeeeding J. T. Cartee, who has ac- 
cepted a position with the Draper Com- 
pany, Hopedale, Mass. 


J. D. Farr has been engaged to suc- 
ceed O. H. Farr as superintendent of 
the Walton Cotton Mills, Monroe, Ga. 
oO. H. Farr has accepted the superin- 
tendency of the Witham Cotton Mills, 
Hartwell, Ga. 


Z. V. Gray is overseer of spinning and 
twisting at the Chronicle Cotton Mills, 
Belmont, N. C. He was formerly em- 
ployed by the Monroe Cotton Mills, Mon- 
roe, a Ge 


E. Gaillard is now boss spinner for the 
Fairfield Cotton Mills, Winnsboro, 8. C. 


James L. Harring, one of New Ene- 
land's brightest ring spinners, has been 


transferred from the Howland Mills to 
the Bennett Spinning Co., New Bedford, 
Mass. He has been at the Howland Mills 
but a short time and has won the respect 
and esteem of his help, and before the 
closing hours of his labors they pre- 
sented him with valuable presents. 


J. W. Horner has accepted a position 
as dyer with the Canton Cotton Mills, 
Canton, Ga. 


T. Harry Hornby, several years ma- 
chine printer for the United States Fin- 
ishing Co., Pawtucket, R. I., has become 
foreman printer for the Dunnell Print 
Works, Apponaug, R. I 


Albert Holmes has resigned as over- 
seer of carding for the Dexter Yarn 
Company of Pawtucket, R. I., to work 
for the Valley Falls (R. 1.) Company. 


John H. Holt, formerly overseer of 
carding in New Bedford for the Wam- 
sutta Mills, has succeeded D. Wright as 
superintendent of the Totokett Mills, 
Norwich, Conn. 


W. P. Hurt has accepted the position 
of overseer of carding with the Florence 
Cotton Mills, Forest City, N. C. 


Samuel Holt has accepted the position 
of designer with the Boott Cotton Mills 
of Lowell, Mass. 


T. J. Halloran of Mays Landing, N. J.. 
has been appointed overseer of carding 
in W. C. Plunkett & Sons cotton mill at 
Adams, Mass. He succeeds W. E. Davis, 
who resigned to take a position at the 
Berkshire Mills in Adams. 


W. P. Kelly, of Nashville, has been ap- 
pointed by the directors of the Tipton 
Cotton Mills of Tipton, Tenn., superin- 
tendent of the mills. Mr Kelly has been 
for some time superintendent and man- 
ager of the Phoenix Cotton Mills of 
Nashville. 


Cc. J. Kennett, 
Forsyth Mfg. Co., 
signed. 


superintendent of the 
Forsyth, Ga., ‘has re- 


William Lilly has resigned his position 
at the Thistle Mills Co., Ilchester, Md., 
and expects to take a similar situation 
with a Baltimore firm. 


Ferdinand Leclare has been appointed 
overseer in the spooling, spinning, warp- 
ing and twisting department in the Otis 
Co.'s No. 2 Mill, Ware, Mass. 


John F. Minnick of Thorndike, Mass., 
has accepted the position of overseer of 
weaving and designing with the Sibley 
Mfg. Co., Augusta, Ga. 


John V. Orrell, who has been connected 
with the Coulter & Lowry Co.'s finishing 
mill at Greensboro, N. C., is now with 
the Ossipee Cotton Mills, Elon College, 
N. C. He has charge of the packing, 
shipping and receiving departments. 
Natick, R. I., has ac- 


tion of secondhand carder 
Eclipse ‘Mill, North Adams, 


Antoine toy. 
cepted the posi 
with the 
Mass. 
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Overseer George N. Reed of 'the Mern-. 
mack Mills, Lowell, Mass., for many 
years connected with this corporation, 
has resigned. 


J. A. Rountree has resigned his posi- 
tion with the Jackson Fibre Co., Bemis, 
Tenn., to take charge of carding and 
spinning for the Hillsboro Cotton Mills, 
Hillsboro, Texas. 


John J. Shay, who has been master 
mechanic at the Border City Mills, Fall 
River, Mass., for about 20 years, has 
been promoted to the position of superin- 
tendent. He will take the place made 
vacant by the resignation of Gilbert 
Cuttle. 


H. G. Smith, late of the Olympia Cot- 
ton Mills, Columbia, 8. C., has accepted 
the position of overseer of weaving, 
spooling, warping, slashing and draw- 
ing-in with the Glen Lowry Mfg. Co., 
Whitmire, 8. C 


W. L. Towne of Ware, Mass., succeeds 
L. 8S. Brown as overseer of weaving for 
the China Mfg. Co., Suncook, N. H. 


William Tallant, for many years over- 
seer of the weaving department at the 
mill of the Boston Manufacturing Co., 
Waltham, Mass., has resigned to accept 
a position as superintendent in one of 
the mills at Fall River. 


P. D. Wade, who thas been assistant 
superintendent of the Pelzer (8S. C.) 
Manufacturing Co., is now superintend- 
ent of the plant, succeeding B. F. Guy. 
The latter has succeeded L. E. Anderson 
as superintendent of the Eufaula (Ala.) 
Mills. . 


J. Frank Towle, overseer of weaving at 
the Manchester Mills, ‘Manchester, N. H., 
has been succeeded by William 8. Brice, 
who has had charge of the weaving dee- 
partment of the Langdon Mills. Mr. 
Towle, who thas been overseer at the 
mills for over twenty years, was pre- 
sented by his employees with a watch, 
— and charm and a purse of $100 in 
gold. 


Woolen. 


Charles Andrews has resigned as over- 
seer of carding for the Titus Manne! 
Company, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


William Ambeck, overseer of finishing 
in the Saranac Mill, Waterford, R. L., 
has resigned to take a position with a 
woolen concern in Philadelphia. 


T. F. Brennan has resigned as over- 
seer of the carding department at the 
American Woolen Co., Winooski, Vt., 
and accepted a position in East Dedham, 
Mass. His departure is much regrettea 
by his many friends in the mill. 


R. A. Bain of Harrisville, N. H., has 
become overseer of spinning for the 
Merchants Woolen Company, East Ded- 
ham, Mass. 


Charles Bromley, New London, Conn., 
has been engaged as boss carder by the 
Andrews & Smith Woolen Company, 
Norwalk, Conn. 


John Bentz of Worcester succeeds 
James Hogan as boss dyer for the War- 
—_ Woolen Company, Stafford Springs, 

onn. 
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Michael Burns, late boss carder for 
Cole, Senior & Co. of Medway, Mass., 
has secured a position in Oxford, Mass. 


Joseph Cameron is the designer at the 
Newport Woolen Co., Newport, Me., 
having succeeded D. P. Warwick. The 
latter is the new assistant superintend- 
ent and designer at the Cowan Woolen 
Co., Lewiston, Me. 


John 8. Clancey has succéedeed D. J. 
O’Keefe as boss finisher at the Racine 
(Wis.) Woolen Mills. 


Clifford H. Cowen has resigned his po- 
sition with the Wickford (R. 1.) Worsted 
Mill to take the assistant superintend- 
ency of a woolen mill in Somerville, N. J. 


Barney Carney, late of Holyoke, Mass., 
has accepted the superintendency of the 
Verd Mont Mills, Ludlow, Vt. 


John E. Curran, overseer of the spin- 
ning department of E. E. Hilliard Co.'s 
mill at Buckland, Conn., for fifteen years, 
has resigned. Walter Weeder, who has 
had charge of the new mill spinning 
room for the last year and a half, will 
be overseer of both rooms. He will have 


an assistant, William Newberry. 


Edward Devine, for several years boss 
finisher for the Anderson Mills of Skow- 
hegan, Me., has taken a similar position 
in Philadelphia. 


Charles Eddy, for many years over- 
seer of weaving in the Slater Mill, Web- 
ster, Mass., has resigned. 


Robert Elliott, formerly overseer of 
finishing for Sutton’s Mills, North An- 
dover; Mass., is the new finisher at ‘the 
Rochester (N. H.) Woolen Co.’s mill, 


Arthur W. Etchells, superintendent for 
many years in English and American 
woolen and worsted mills, has recently 
resigned as designer on fancy worsteds 
with the Rock Mfg. Co., Rockville, Conn. 


William Fisher of Rochester is the new 
superintendent of C. H. Klemer & Sons’ 
woolen mill at Faribault, Minn. Mr. 
Fisher was originally with the George 
Merrit Woolen Mill of Indianapolis, Ind. 


J. Greaves is now boss carder at the 
Maple Grove Woolen Mill, Adams, Mass. 
He was formerly of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thomas Murphy, second carder, has re- 
signed to accept a similar position at the 
Roy Mill, Troy, N. Y., and has the best 
wishes of his associates at Adams. D. 
Pero is the boss weaver at the Maple 
Grove Mill, assisted by his son, D. Pero, 
Jr., secondhand. ‘Thomas Moran is fin- 
isher; William T. Morgan, spinner: 
Michael Magor, second spinner; Charles 
Rutherford, dyer. The mills are running 
steadily with plenty of orders. 


Andrew F. Griffin, designer and super- 
intendent of the Ray Mills of the Amert- 
ean Woolen Co., Franklin, Mass., has 
resigned to become superintendent and 
part owner of a woolen mill at North 
Oxford. 


James Goode, formerly superintendent 
of the Crown Mills, Marcellus, N. Y., 
has succeeded Andrew F. Griffin as su- 
perintendent of the Ray Mills of the 
American Woolen Co., Franklin, Mass. 
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James H. Hendry, late of Amos Abbott 
& Co., Dexter, Me., has accepted the po- 
sition of superintendent of two mills for 
the Canada Woolen Mills, Carleton Place, 
Ontario, Canada. The mills have been 
known by the names of the Gillies 
Woolen Mill and the Hawthorne Woolen 
Mill. Mr. Hendry has full charge of 
both mills. 


Ex-Mayor E. L. Heath, who has been 
employed in the office of the Rock Mfg. 
Co., at Rockville, Conn., for the past 
thirty-three years, has accepted a posi- 
tion in the office of ‘the American Woolen 
Company, Boston, taking the position 
held by C. J. Bodfish, who goes to May- 
nard, Mass., to act as resident agent for 
the Assabet Woolen Mill. 


Walter S. Irwin of Rockville, Conn., 
has gone to Plymouth, Mass., where he 
has accepted a position as designer with 
the Puritan Woolen Mills. 


Robert Julia, overseer in the finishing 
department of Talcott Brothers Mill, 
Talcottville, Conn., has resigned. He 
has been in this mill for 15 years, and 
now retires from business. 


James Jourett, recently employed as 
overseer of spinning in Thompsonville, 
Conn., is engaged in a similar capacity 
in the Moosup Mills of the American 
Woolen Co., Moosup, Conn. 


L. M. Lindsey is finisher at the Wa- 
verly Woolen Co., Pittsfield, Me., having 
succeeded Joseph McKechnie. 


Thomas Lyons, who was overseer of 
the wet and dry finishing for the Rock 
Mfg. Co., Rockville, Conn., for several 
years, has accepted a similar position 
x. the Weybosset Mills, Olneyville, 


L. N. McGovern, boss dyer and finisher, 
late of Oakland, Kas., has accepted a 
position in Reynoldsville, Pa. 


George R. McDougall has accepted the 
position of overseer of carding with the 
American Woolen Co., Winooski, Vt. 


Joseph A. Naylor, recently employed 
setting up machinery for the Davis & 
Furher Machine Co., has accepted a po- 
sition as an overseer of spinning under 
the head of overseer of carding and 
spinning, Theodore St. George of the 
Hartford Carpet Corporation, Thompson- 
ville, Conn. 


T. N. Parent, late of Moosup, Conn., 
has accepted the position of overseer of 
carding with the Westerly Woolen Co., 
Westerly, R. I., in one of their nine set 
rooms. 


Orville Pero, formerly of Plymouth, 
Mass., is now overseer of weaving at the 
— Worsted Mill, North Chelmsford, 

ass. 


O. M. Prichard has been engaged as 
overseer of weaving at the Evansville 
(Ind.) Woolen Mill. 


William J. Roebken, who has been 
superintendent for the Cedarburg Woolen 
& Worsted Mills for 20 years, has re- 
signed to take charge of the Badger 
Worsted Mill, Grafton, Wis. 


PERSONALS 


W. H. Shaw of Montreal is at present 
lining up all the mules in the two mill» 
at Carleton Piace,, Ontario, for the Can- 
ada Woolen Mills Co. 


Hugo Schnitz, formerly finisher for the 
Wilton Woolen Co., Wilton, N. H., is the 
new finisher at the Germania Mills, Hol- 
yoke, Mags. 


William F. Shaw has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the American Woolen 
Mill at Skowhegan, Me. 


Charles Tait, formerly of the Montreal! 
Woolen Mills Co., is designer at the 
Waverly Woolen Co., Pittsfield, Me. 


W. D. West, who assumed the super- 
intendency of the Conshohocken (Pa.) 
Woolen Co. last year, is now manager of 
the plant. 

Mr. Warwick, superintendent of the 
Canada Woolen Mills, Carleton Place, 
Ontario, has resigned. 


David E. Wilen is now designer for 
Greaves Bros., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Knit 


Cc. B. Atkins of Millbury, Mass., has 
gone to Cleveland, O., to accept a posi- 
tion with Bamberger & Neuman, a new 
concern starting up for the manufacture 
of knit goods. 


H. D. Buck, late of Detroit, Mich., has 
accepted a position with the Utica Knit- 
ting Co., Utica, N. Y 


Irvm L. Beebe of Winsted, Conn., is 
now foreman of finishing with the 
Harder Mfg. Co., Valatie, N. Y. 


E. H. Everett, late of the Griffin Knit. 
ting Mills, Griffin, Ga., is now with the 
Atlanta Knitting Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 


Fred 8S. Gammack of West Hartford, 
Conn., has accepted a position tn Lynch- 
burg, Va., where he will have charge of 
the dyeing department of the Virginia 
Textile Company. 


George B. Griffin has succeeded EB. H. 
Steenburgh as paymaster of ‘the Victor 
Knitting Mills Company, Cohoes, N. Y. 


M. H. McEvoy, formerly dyer at & 
Jefferson Mfg. Co., Jefferson, Mass. 
now dyer at the Victor Knitting hime 
Co., Cohoes, N. Y 


John Secor, formerly of Cohoes, N. Y., 
and for several years past employed as 
overseer of carding by the Winsted Hos- 
fery Company of Winsted, Conn., has 
been promoted to the superintendency of 
this mill. George Bebb succeeds Mr. 
Secor as overseer of carding. 


Hon. Addison S. Hopkins of Burrill- 
ville, R. I., died recently. He had been 
in il health for about a year. Mr. Hop- 
kins began business as bookkeeper for 
A. Honrkins & Co., and in 188 became a 
partner. In 1876 he became general man- 
ager, and on the death of ‘his father that 
year he took charge of the business with 
J. H. Porter. In 1899 (Mr. Hopkins as- 
sumed full control, and under his man- 
agement the machine works were en- 
larged to more than twice their former 
size and capacity, and a brass foundry 
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has been added to the plant. His death 
is mourned by a large circle of friends. 


Christopher Glennon, for many years a 
prominent citizen of Dalton, Mass., has 
deceased. He was engaged in the woolen 
manufacturing business at Dalton until 
1893, when ‘he retired to a quiet life. He 
had ‘held many public offices in the town. 
Michael Glennon, a son of the deceased, 
is superintendent of the Oakland Woolen 
Mill at Baltimore, Md. 


Daniel N. Paine died in Foster, R. L, 
September 3. Early in life he formed the 
firm of Hathaway, Paine & Co., for 
building machinery. The same firm af- 
terwards manufactured satinets for a few 
years, when the deceased became the 
sole proprietor, and made the same class 
of goods for many years under contract 
with Edward Harris. (Mr. Paine’s last 
venture in business was the manufac- 
ture of stockings. 


John W. Money of Carolina, R. IL, died 
recently in his eighty-second year. He 
was engaged in cotton manufacturing 
during many years of his active life. 
He was a former owner of a part of the 
Carolina Mills, having been at one time 
a partner of Rowland H. Hazard. Mr. 
Money sold his interests in the mill about 
1861 to Mr. Hazard, and subsequently 
acted as superintendent of the _ mill. 
Later he went to work for A. & W. 
Sprague, acting as superintendent of the 
mill at Arctic. He was also superintend- 
ent of cotton mills at Bristol and Fitch- 
ville, Conn. 


Samuel Thornton, formerly a prominent 
manufacturer of textile goods for nearly 
fifty years, died at his home in Philadel- 
phia early last month, in his 77th year. 


Hugo Funke, who built the Rhenama 
Silk Mills in College Point, N. Y., for 
the manufacture of silk ribbons, which 
at the time were the largest mills of the 
kind in this country, died at his home 
in College Point, last month of typhoia 
fever. He was fifty-six years old and 
was born in Gladbach, Germany. He 
started as a cotton broker in Manhattan. 


John Schofield, superintendent of the 
Moultrie Cotton Mills, Moultrie, Ga., died 
September 9th. He was an Englishman 
by birth. He came to Moultrie from 
Toccoa, Ga., about two years ago. 


Lorenzo 8. Way, son of Daniel Way, 
founder of the town of Ways Mills, P. 
Q., and an old-time woolen manufacturer, 
Gied at the home of his daughter, in 
Methuen, last month, aged 8 years. He 
carried on manufacturing at Ways Mills 
fifty-five years, succeeding his father. He 
was a native of Rochester, Vt., but when 
quite young his parents removed to Can- 
ada, and for half a century he resided 
there. 


Don Alonzo Beck, who, with his 
brother, Theodore S. Beck, was engaged 
in business in Hoboken, N. J., as a silk 
manufacturer, died September 20th at his 
home in East Orange. He was 4 years 
old. 


W. Mason Cooper died at his home, in 
Orange, N. J., September 20. Born in 
Brooklyn, in 1864, he early entered ‘the of- 
fice of Van Volkenburg & Leavitt, and 
was successively with Ammidon, Lane & 
Co., Hazelhurst Bros. & Co., Leavitt & 
Mitchell Bros., Francis H. Holmes of 
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Oelbermann, Dommerich & Co., and in 
December last accepted a position with 
Stevens, Sanford & Handy. His death is 
mourned by many friends and business 
acquaintances, 


John Hand, head of the silk manufac- 
turing firm of John Hand & Sons, Pater- 
son, N. J., died September 26. He was 
seventy years old, and a native of Eng- 
land, where he learned the silk business. 
He came to this country in 1882, ana 
Started in a small way. As his business 
grew, he moved from mill to mill until 
in 1892 he built the large mill which the 
concern now occupies. He never took 
part in public affairs, confining himself to 
business, in which he was assisted by 
his sons Frederick, Thomas and William, 
who survive him. 


Donald Mackintosh, aged 88 years, of 
D. Mackintosh & Sons Co., Holyoke, 
Mass., died late last month. In 183 h: 
came from England to accept the post- 
tion of dyer with the Hartford Carpet 
Corporation, then located at Tariffville, 
Conn., with which concern he remained 
eight years. He was engaged in Holyoke 
as dyer for a number of years, and in 
1866 started in business for himself, but 
his factory was burned. After being ar 
Northampton for a short time, he came 
back to Holyoke, and the Hampton Mills 
failing, he bought the property and 
founded the present firm, which has car- 
ried on a successful cotton business. 


F. F. Gilleran of the firm of Sayles & 
Gilleran, Woonsocket, R. IL, died re 
cently. The deceased was born in Rhode 
Island forty-two years ago. Before lo- 
cating in Woonsocket he was superinten- 
dent of W. H. Prendergast’s mill in 
Bridgeton. With Silas W. Harding or 
Burrillviile as a partner, five years ago 
he embarked in the cotton worsted man- 
ufacturing business. Later they dissolved 
portnership and Henry F. Sayles boughr 
Mr. Harding’s interest, and the mill has 
been operated under the firm name of 
Sayles & Gilleran. Quite recently W. H. 
Prendergast purchased Mr. Gilleran’s in- 
terest. A widow and three children sur- 
vive him. 





*New York, Binghamton. A large 
brick factory building on Park Avenue, 
has been leased by the Binghamton Fab- 
ric Printing Company, which will equip 
same with machinery for stamping fab- 
rics by a special process. This refers to 
the project mentioned last fall in con- 
nection with Bethel Ware, inventor of 
the process. A meeting has been held 
by those interested to form plans for se- 
curing necessary capital to buy the 
building and put the plant in active 
operation. 


Rhode Island, Providence. The Globe 
Dyeing and Bleaching Co. has been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $300,000, 
by Kendall W. Whittemore, Andrew and 
John Ewart. They propose dyeing, 
bleaching, finishing and mercerizing cot- 
ton, wovlen and other goods. 


*South Carolina, Gaffney. Work is pro- 
gressing on construction of the finishing 
mill for the Gaffney Manufacturing Co. 


*Virginia, Petersburg. Work will soon 
be started in the dye house for silk 
goods, established here by Werres & 
Hinton, 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, any 


pertinent inquiry pertaining to textiue matters r 
mestions should be stated as briefly and concisely as possible. 


EXTILE WORLD. 


eived from any regular subscriber to the 
Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of management, th 
markets, elc., are espects lly invited, as wellas any legitimate discussion on the views = 
pressed. All inquiries must be ae by the name of the person inquiring, not for 


publication, but as an evidence of good faith. 


For reply to questions that are not of general interest to readers of textile journals, such 


as those relating to the compositionof 
enquirer with the cost of the investigation. 


Allowance for Waste. 


Editor Tertile World: 

What percentage should be allowed for 
waste between picking room and weave 
room in batches made with 60 per cent. 
wool, and 40 per cenit. shoddy? 

Paradise (256). 


The percentage for waste that should 
be allowed in batches depends altogether 
upon the quality and condition of the 
wool and shoddy, and, consequently, a 
definite amount cannot be given for 
all cases. Speaking generally, we should 
say that with such stock as Paradise is 
using (60 per cent. wool, 4 per cent. 
shoddy) 25 per cent. would be about 
right for waste between the picking 
room and weave room. The usual cus- 
tom is to observe the first batches of 
new stock closely, and see how much 
yarn is obtained from them; if the al- 
lowance made is too much or ‘too little, 
it can be changed as required. 





Percentage Scale for Top. 


Editor Teatile World: 

Where can I get a percentage scale for 
weighing worsted top, which will indicate 
the percentage of noil combed from the 
stock? Our comber cannot calculate the 
percentage of noil. 

Automatic (269). 


Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co., 
Boston, Mass., are agents for a scale 
indicating the percentage of noil combed 
from worsted stock. The following direc- 
tions for using this scale will give a 
good idea of fits operation: 

“To determine the percentage of waste 
in raw materials proceed in the following 
way: 

“Start the comber, after a time, for 
instance one minute, stop the machine 
and take away the combed materials 
and the waste. 

“Hang the combed lea to the big hook 
of the scale, the waste to the little one, 
The finger will then indicate, on the 
lower scale, the quantity of waste (per 
cent.) contained in the raw material. 


arns, analysis of fabrics, etc., we wiil charge the 


“If you want to know what the comb- 
ing machine produces, that is to say if it 
wonks regularly, take the waste from the 
little hook, and replace it with the 
counter-weight delivered with the instru- 
mez, and which weighs exactly 20 grs. 
(or 10 drams). The finger then shows the 
weight of the combed lea in drams, on 
the upper graduation. 

“Ix, the same way, to know the weight 
of any article, hang it to the big hook 
and place the couniter-weight on the 
smail hook.’’ 

These scales are very convenient, but 
every comber should be able to make 
these calculations from the weight of noil 
and top delivered in a given time. 

The rules are very simple: To find the 
percentage of noil, diviue the weight of 
the noil by the weight of both top and 
noil. To calculate the production per 
day, multiply the weight of both noil 
and top by the minutes per day and 
divide by the minutes required for their 
delivery. 

Ex. A comb delivered 336 ounces of 
top and 35 ounces of noil in 25 minutes. 

85 (noil) + 371 (noil and top) = .0% per 
cent. of noil. 

371 (noil and top) X 615 (minutes in 10% 
hours) = 228,165. 

228,165 ~ 25 (minutes occupied by test) 
= 9126 ozs. or 570 lbs. top and noil per 
day of 10% hours. 





Excessive Moisture. 


Editor Teatile World: 

We are bothered on damp days by ex- 
cessive moisture, injuriously affecting 
certain materials which we employ in our 
manufacturing, and wish to know if there 
is any method or device for remedying 
this by absorbing the excessive moisture 
on a large floor running under normal 


conditions? 
Broad (261) 


We are not familiar with any other 
method of getting rid of excessive mois- 
ture in summer except through ventila- 
tion. Doubtless a proper ventilating en- 
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gineer could overcome your difficulty by 
a suitable system of ventilation. Th: 
conditions prevailing in mill dyehouses; 
finishing rooms and ether departments, 
where there is much steam and moisture, 
are so remedied. If the conditions in the 
room were such that the windows could 
be kept closed, the air supplied to it 
might be dried before its introduction to 
the room. 





Waste in Hoisery Mills. 


Editor Textile World: 

What is considered a fair percentage 
of hosiery waste in good hosiery mills 
using cotton yarn? 

Ivan (262). 


Anything under one ounce per dozez, is 
considered good practice, providing a good 
quality of yarn is used. If the waste 
is more than 'that, it is either because of 
poor yarn or poor management. A “or- 
respondent in our August issue shqwed 
how in a mill with a production o 1- 
000 doz. per day a slight difference in 
raveling will effect a considerable saving 
in waste account. 





Textile Instruction. 


Bditor Teatile World: 

Will you kindly inform me if there is 
a textile school in New York City, and, 
if not, what would be the best method 
for a person employed during the day in 
the city to obtain a thorough and prac- 
tical knowledge of the construction and 
manufacture of cotton sheetings and 
drills, especially of the kind that are 
exported to China? 

Wall St. (263). 


There is no textile school in New York 
City where you can obtain this sort of 
instruction. The correspondence schools 
are designed to supply the needs of per- 
sons who are employed during the day 
and are unable to attend the textile 
schools in Philadelphia, Lowell, New 
Bedford and elsewhere. Many young men 
employed in commission houses in the 
city have taken their courses to advan- 
tage, and this is undoubtedly the best 
method for a person employed during the 
day to obtain such information. You will 
find advertisements of these excellent 
schools on other pages of the magazine. 





Book on Weaving. 


Editor Textile World: 

Can you give me any information in re- 
gard to a German work on weaving, Die 
Deutsche Webschule? 

Pawtucket (274). 


In this issue of the Textile World ap- 
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pears a review of the eighth edition of 
Die Deutsche Webschule. This work 
treats of the mechanical technology of 
weaving and is a very complete and valu- 
able handbook of weaving. The two vol- 
umes are profusely illustrated with two 
thousand drawings and weave diagrams. 
The section relating to weaves is espe- 
cially valuable, owing to the numerous 
and very complete illustrations, enabling 
the work to be used by these wno do not 
read the German text. There are chap- 
ters upon textile calculations, and the 
mechanical operations of warping and 
weaving. 





Finishing Mercerized Hosiery. 


Editor Teaxtile World: 

Can you give me any information re- 
garding the processes employed for fin- 
ishing mercerized cotton hosiery? 

Mercer (273). 


A system of finishing mercerized hosiery 
that gives satisfaction is carried on as 
follows: The stockings are sent in case 
lots to the dyehouse, where they are 
wet out or dampened. They are next 
hydro-extracted, in order to remove sur- 
plus water, and sent to the boarding 
room. A sorter, generally a boy, sorts 
them out for sizes. After sorting, they 
are boarded and dried in a hot air dryer. 
As soon as the stockings are dry, they 
are stripped from the boards and placed 
between press papers and pressed in a 
hot power press from twenty to thirty 
minutes. 

Oheap stockings are simply wet out, ex- 
tracted, boarded, dried and sent to pack- 
ing room without pressing, but for a good 
quality hose, a good finish is indispensa- 
ble, and it can only be obtained by press- 
ing in hot plate power press. 

Many stockings are lisle finished. This 
is done either in the dyehouse in oxidiz- 
ing cages, or in finishing room by singe- 
ing. 

Stockings that are to stand hot press 
ing must be dyed with colors fast to this 
process, otherwise streaky goods will re- 
sult, and in order to get the best results 
the dyer and finisher should put their 
heads together, and if this is done, wel! 
dyed and finished stockings will be the 
result. Roger Williams. 





New Publications. 


Commercial Atlas; by A. Scobel; Vel- 
hagen & Klasing, Leipzig. 

Each one of the forty plates in this 
work gives, by means of colored maps, 
information concerning the trade, re- 
sources, social conditions, etc., of the 
different sections of the earth. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Plate 1 shows the distribution of the 
different languages and the different 
forms of government; Plates 2 and 3, 
Commerce, colonies and commercial 
fleets; Plate 4, Currents of trade, climatic 
diseases; Plate 5, British, French and 
German cable lines; Plates 6 and 7, Postal 
union and minerals; Plates 8 and 9, 
Vegetable products; Plate 10, Vegetation, 
ocean currents and chief forms of hus- 
bandry; Plates ll, 12 and 13, Wild ani- 
mals; Plates 14 and 15, Domestic animals; 
Plate 16, Density of population, occupa- 
tions of people in Germany; Plate 17, Use 
of land in Germany; Plate 18, Industries 
of central Europe; Plate 19, Industrial 
centres of Europe; Plate 20, Water trans- 
portation of central Europe; Plate 21, 
Railways of Europe; Plates 22 and 23, 
German foreign trade; Plate 24, European 
vegetable products; Plate 25, European 
caitle, fisheries and minerals; Plate 26, 
Industries of Europe; Plate 27, European 
railways, telegraph and steamship lines 
and inland navigable waters; Plate 28, 
Southern Europe and Mediterranean land 
and water ‘transportation; Plate 29, At- 
lantic Ocean transportation; Plate 3, 
Asia, products and transportation; Plate 
31, Africa, products and transportation; 
Plate 32, North America, products and 
transportation; Plate 33, United States 
products and transportation; Plate &, 
South America, products and transporta- 
tion; Plate 36, Oceanica, products and 
transportation; Plates 36, 37 and 38, The 
world’s seaports; Plates 39 and 4, His- 
tory of colonization. 

This elaborate and valuable work must 
be seen to be appreciated. It is a cyclo- 
pedia in graphic form and will prove in- 
valuable both in the schoolroom and in 
the office of the merchant and manufac- 
turer. The small amount of reading mat- 
ter is in German, but as the information 
is conveyed in graphic form, this does 
not prevent its use by English readers. 





Technology of Weaving; by G. Hermann 
Oelsner; Anton Seud, Altona, Ger- 
many; 2 vols., illustrated; price $7.50. 

No language is so rich in textile litera- 
ture as the German, and valuable addi- 


tions to the store are constantly being © 


made. The latest is the eighth edition of 
Oelsner’s Technology of Weaving, which 
has been enlarged and revised to such an 
extent as to place it in the list of new 
works. 

Before the author takes up the subject 
of weaving he gives a brief account of 
the various textile fibres, animal, vege- 
table and mineral, and the processes em- 
ployed for converting them into yarn for 
warping and weaving. 

Next follows chapters upon yarn num- 
bering and cloth calculations, subjects 
that, as our readers know, are of ex- 
ceeding complexity to the manufactur- 
ers of Europe, owing to the use there of 
so many diverse standards. 

Under the head of preparing the yarn 
for weaving, there is found a very good 
account of warping and sizing, after 
which the special subject of the work, 
weaving, is taken up. This part begins 
with a description of the German loom. 
Then follows a treatise upon theoretical 
weaving, which takes up over three hun- 
dred pages of the book. The different 
weaves are classified, described and illus- 
trated, 1,000 drafts being given. It has 
been ‘the aim of the author to give ex- 
amples of each kind of weave, leaving 
the student to make modifications 
of which the number is endless. This 
section is confined to ‘the intersection of 
warp and filling and is therefore of the 
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same value to weavers regardless of the 
particular loom employed. 

There is an excellent description of 
jacquard weaving, both practical and 
theoretical. 

The author has given a separate sec- 
tion to the description of fabrics of 
peculiar construction, velvet and velvét- 
een, plain and figured, chenille, plush, 
astrachan, carpeting, leno, etc. The 
work ends with a chapter on selvages. 
The text is in German. 





The Utilization of Waste; by Prof. Peter 
Austen; Forum Publishing Co., 
New York. 

This is a reprint in pamphlet form of 
an article in the September, 1901, Forum, 
and gives a very interesting account of 
the uses to which waste products from 
manufacturing are put. 





Light and Heat; by Rich. Herm. Bloch- 
mann; Strecker & Schroeder, Stutt- 
gart. Price $1.50. 

This work belongs to the series of 
popular hand books of science which we 
have referred ‘to in the notice of Physics 
and Acoustics, belonging to the same 
collection. It is written by the same 
author and affords that very large num- 
ber of people included under the ‘term, 
general reader, an excellent opportunity 
to obtain instruction in natural science of 
the present time. The text is in German. 





Frederick the Great; by Wilhelm Wie- 
gand; Velhagen und Kasing, Biele- 
feld and Leipzig; Price, $1.25. 

This is one of a series of historical 
monographs. A short but very inter- 
esting account of Frederick’s career is 
embellished with numerous illustrations 
of scenes from his life and times. Not 
the least interesting parts of the work 
are the reproductions of autograph let- 
cers. Last of all comes a view of the 
King’s death mask, a grim reminder of 
the vanity of human greatness. The 
work, which is in German, can be ordered 
at this office. 





A Voyage to Australia and the Southern 
Seas; von Albert Daiber; B. C. Teub- 
ner, Leipzig. 

The voyage which is the subject of this 
interesting book began in April and 
ended in August, 190. During that time 
the author visited Southern Australia, 
New Mecklenburg, New Guinea, the 
Caroline and the Landrone Islands. He 
describes ‘the country, the people and 
their institutions and customs with a de- 
tail that attests his excellent powers of 
observation. The interest of the reader, 
heightened by the numerous and excel- 
lent illustrations, is maintained from the 
first to the last page. The text is in 
German. 





Wireless Telegraphy: by Emile Pierard, 
Brussels; Price, 75 cents. 

This is an interesting account of the 
methods employed from the earliest times 
to communicate over long distances with- 
out the aid of wires. The oldest device 
described is that of Emnee, who lived in 
the fourth century, B.C. The progress 
made since that period is shown by il- 
lustrated descriptions of the many in- 
genious devices employed at different 
times. The latest development of wire- 
less telegraphy in language as familiar 
as it can be made when treating of such 
a technical subject. The text is in 
French. 
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Cotton Mills in India; published by The 
Indian Textile Journal Co., Bombay; 
price 30 cents. 

The reference book of cotton mills in 
India contains a list of the mills, giving 
the location, number of hands employed, 
looms and spindles. To this are added 
many useful formulas for making cal- 
culations for scutchers, cards, drawing, 
slubbing, intermediate, roving and ring 
frames, mules, etc. 





New Color Cards. 


Colors Fast to Milling on Shoddy. 
sella Color Co., 182 Front St., 
York City. 

This collection of colors is of more 
than usual interest, owing to the elabo- 
rate and most convenient case in which 
they are placed. It permits of the sam- 
ples being taken out by the dyer and 
shaded as in the everyday work in the 
dyehouse. There are eighty-four com- 
partments filled with samples showing a 
wide range of colors on shoddy. Full 
directions for dyeing with formulas are 
given. 


Cas- 
New 


Cassella 
New York 


Immedial Colors on Cotton. 
Color Co., 182 Front St., 
City. 

This color case is divided into eighty- 
four compartments filled with samples of 
cotton covering a wide range of shades. 
The value of this collection to the dyer 
consists not only in the samples them- 
selves, but that each can be removed 
from the case when desired. 


Fashionable Colors on Ladies’ Cloth. 
Victor Koechl & Co., 122 Hudson 8t., 
New York. 

This sample card shows a large num- 
ber of beautiful shades on ladies’ wool 
dress goods. The samples are well ar- 
ranged to show the combinations of dif- 
ferent colors. A sample of this card 
should be in the hands of every dyer of 
woolen and worsted goods. 


Oxy Diamine Black on Straw and Chips. 
Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., New 
York. 

This card shows four samples of straw 

dyed with Oxy Diamine Black. Full d- 

rections and formulas are given. 


Benzo Fast Blue G. Farbenfabriken, New 
York. 
This card shows four samples. 
cotton cloth dyed with Benzo Fast Blue 
G and two printed with the same color. 


Two of 


Brilliant Rhoduline Purple R. Farben- 
fabriken, New York. 

This card has two samples of cotton 

yarn and six of cotton cloth dyed or 

printed with the Brilliant Rhoduline Pur- 


ple R. 


Pluto Black A extra. Farbenfabriken, 
New York City. 

This card has one sample of sateen and 

one of half-woolen Italian cloth dyed 


with Pluto Black A extra. 





New Publications. 


Alumni Association of the Philadelphia 
Textile School; First Annual Report, 
1902. 
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The first report of this association 1s 
an attractive pamphlet of 75 pages. In 
the introduction is given a brief account 
of the origin and organization of the as- 
sociation, a copy of the constitution, a 
list of officers for 1902-3, list of active 
members and the treasurer’s report. 

Next come two addresses, the first on 
“Industrial Education,’’ by Charles H. 
Hutchins, and the other on ‘“Dlectricity 
in the Production of Textiles,’’ by Sidney 
B. Paine, and the following interesting 
papers: ‘‘Marketing Textiles,’’ Robert T. 
Francis; ‘“‘Machinery and Methods in the 
Manufacture of Narrow Fabrics,’’ John 
Crowther; ‘“‘The Value of Textile Educa- 
tion,”’ Samuel Butterworth; ‘“‘A Chapter 
on Decorative Design and Industrial 
Art Education,”” Wm. Laird Turner; 
“The Application of Alizarines to Worsted 
Yarns,’’ William C. Robb; ‘*The Relation 
of the Textile School to the Textile In- 
dustry,”’ Henry M. Wilson, and “The De- 
velopment of Indigo,’’ Albert Behm. 

The officers are: President, Bradley C. 
Algeo; first vice-president, Harland J. 
Maynard; second vice-president, Alex. Y. 
Davison; ‘honorary vice-president, Theo- 
dore C. Search; secretary, H. H. Bos- 
worth; treasurer, William Steele; auditor, 
L. M. Dillon; directors (to serve for three 
years), Charles Bond, Samuel Butter- 
worth; (to serve for two years), Herbert 
Armstrong, J. 8S. McMaster, Jr.; (to serve 
for one year), William C. Robb, William 
Stafford. 

Much interest has been shown in the 
organization and the bringing together of 
students cannot fail to be of great benefit 
to all. 


“That no scale shall form in boilers.’ 
Harrison Safety Boiler Works, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

This is an attractive booklet in which 
the Sorge-Cochrane system for heating 
and purifying water for boilers is de- 
scribed and illustrated. 


Feed Water Heaters and Purifiers. 

This booklet describes the feed water 
heaters and purifiers manufactured by 
the Harrison Safety Boiler Works, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Egyptian Cotton Chart. Stoddard, Has. 

erick, Richards & Co., Boston, Mass. 

We have received a copy of this chart 
issued by Carver Bros. & Co., and which 
shows in graphic form the fluctuations of 
Egyptian cotton during the years 189- 
1902. Our readers are already familiar 
with the value of price charts, as they 
are a regular feature of the Textile 
World. 


Textile Industry. Circular of the Clem- 
son College, 8. C. 

This circular has been issued by Clem- 
son College, to make announcement of 
changes in the textile course consisting 
of the addition of certain branches and a 
provision for shorter courses for students 
who are unable to take the full four 
years’ course. 


New Bedford Textile School; Catalogue, 
1992-1903. 

We have received a catalogue of this 

well known institution which contains 
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the usual information in regard to the 
fall term, courses of instruction, etc. 
The pamphlet contains many interesting 
views of the interior of the school, which 
is equipped with the latest machinery in 
all of its departments. 


Bulletin of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers of Boston, Mass. 
The September issue has for a frontis- 
piece a portrait of the late William 
Greenough. The contents are as follows: 
Industrial Education, The Need for a 
Permanent Tariff Commission, Prices of 
Reviews, Obituary Notices, Miscellany, 
Woolen Goods, 1890-191, The Industrial 
Progress of the United States, The Tex- 
tile Industries of the United States, Book 
and Report of the Boston Wool Market. 





Color Chart. 


An ingenious card device, for uisplay- 
ing the colors of Dixon’s Silica-Graphite 
Paint in such manner as will permit of 
an exact idea of each color, is being ts- 
sued by the Joseph Dixon Crucible Com- 
pany, Jersey City, N. J. 

The color chart carries with it sugges- 
tions as to the class of construction that 
can be protected with this paint, also in- 
structions as to best methods of applying 
protective paint. 

The new color chart can be secured by 
request to the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company, Jersey City, N. J. 





Cling-Surface. 


The following letter has been received 
by the Cling-Surface Mfg. Co., 146-102 
Virginia street, Buffalo, N. Y.: 


Philadelphia Textile School, 
Philadelphia, April 22, 1902. 

Gentlemen:—In reply to yours of recent 
date, allow me to say it gives me great 
pleasure to add a word of testimony in 
behalf of the Cling-Surface, which we re- 
ceived from you ‘the early part of last 
fall. 

We have some very peculiar drives here 
in the school, made necessary by the 
great variety of machinery in use, and 
we find by the aid of Cling-Surface prop- 
erly applied the slippage of belts has 
been brought down to a minimum, and 
can be run with less tension than they 
could before we used the preparation. 
We have also applied Cling-Surface to 
our mule banding, and every indication 
points to the life of the band being ex- 
tended very materially. The grip is bet- 
ter, the surface is smoother, and I think 
I am justified in saying that the bands 
show less variation in damp weather 
than they did prior to the use of the 
preparation. On the whole, I consider 
Cling-Surface a very valuable aid to effi- 
ciency where belts or rope drives are 
necessary in the transmission of power, 
and feel free to recommend the same to 
any who are in the market for a belt 
preparation. Yours very truly, 

E. W. FRANCE, 
Philadelphia Textile School. 





Soft Water is Always Available. 


The Buffalo & Susquehanna Iron Co., 


of Buffalo, N. Y., have contracted with 
Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., of Pittsburg, 
Pa., for a 6,000 h. p., We-Fu-Go water 
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softening and purifying system. This is 
the third plant purchased by these peo- 
ple of the same kind, located at other 
points, 

Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co. are receiving 
large contracts for both tthe Scaife and 
We-Fu-Go water systems, of which they 
are the sole manufacturers. 

They have now in successful operation 
over 200,000 h. p. in the United States 
alone, handling over 25,000,000 gallons of 
water daily, principally for boiler use, 
although a part of this amount is used 
in almost every industry where soft 
water is desirable. 

Among some of their other recent sales 
are the following: Pennsylvania Salt 
Mfg. Co., Wyandotte, Mich., 1,750 h. p.; 
Hecla Portland Cement & Coal Co., N. 
Bay City, Mich., 1,500 h. p.; Hecla Port- 
land Cement & Coal Co., West Branch, 
Mich., 00 h. p.; The Toledo Furnace Co., 
Toledo, O., 3,750 h. p.; The National 
Mining Co., Sygan, Pa., 1,000 h. p.; Pitts- 
burg Plate Glass Co., Elwood, Ind., 2,500 
a. p.; Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass., 
1,000,000 gals. 





Textiles at the Mechanics’ Fair. 


At the Mechanics’ Fair at Boston are 
several textile exhibits. By far the most 
interesting of these is the bobbin-lace 
work by an Italian girl, Thesa Pellegrini. 
It is a wonderful exhibition of manual 
dexterity. She has fully one hundred 
small bobbins wound with silk, each be- 
ing about three inches long and one-half 
an inch in diameter. Filling each hand 
with these bobbins tthe girl rolls and 
fumbles them apparently with no regard 
for order, but if the spectator waits long 
enough the beautiful silk lace will be 
seen slowly spreading over the pillow to 
which the silk threads are fastened. 

In addition to this, the Swedish hand- 
weaving exhibits deserve notice. A plain 
fabric is woven on a hand loom and the 
operator passes extra filling threads 
through ‘the shed by hand as the work 
proceeds, producing beautiful patterns on 
the plain ground. 

A. Chester & Co., silk manufacturers of 
Paterson, N. J., have a ribbon loom in 
operation. There is also an exhibit of 
Colonial rug weaving on a hand loom, 
and a full-fashioned knitting machine in 
operation, built by the Empire Machine 
Works, New Brunswick, N. J 





Union Button Sewing Machine Company. 


he Royal Gem Knitting Mills, Jos. 
Reaney general manager, have recently 
placed an order with the Union Button 
Sewing Machine Company for fifteen of 
the latest style button sewing machines, 
fitted with the thread-trimming device. 
John Hayes, Philmont, N. Y., also re- 
cently installed one of the latest style 
button sewers and a drawer strapper. 
The “Union” company is meeting with 
well-deserved success in introducing the 
thread-trimming device on their button 
sewing machines. 


—The United Steel Co., Canton, O., 
have placed order for four 250 water tube 
boilers with the Pittsburgh Gage & Sup- 
ply Co., Pittsburgh. Other recent con- 
tracts include power transmitting ma- 
chinery outfit for the Maryland Paper 
Co., and a rope transmission for the 
State Institution for Feeble Minded, 
Polk, Pa. 
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Colorado Agency. 


Mr. James W. Copeland, of No. 934 
Equitable Building, Denver, Col., has 
been appointed sole agent for the state 
of Colorado, for the Scaife and We-Fu- 
Go water softening and purifying sys- 
tems, manufactured only by Wm. B, 
Scaife & Sons Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. Copeland was formerly located at 
St. Paul, where for a number of years 
he was one of the most successful manu- 
facturer’s agents of that city. He has 
recently opened an office in Denver to 
further the various interests which he 
represents, and is well known through- 
out the west in mechanical and engineer- 
ing circles. 

Mr. Copeland has always given the sub- 
ject of water purification considerable 
attention, and is particularly well versed 
in this line. He is, therefore, well fitted 
to take charge of this new department, 
to which he will give his special atten- 
tion. 





Ice Rakes. 


This is the time of year when it is well 
to prepare for the colder weather com- 
ing. Every mill using water power needs 
an ice rake, Some may not be aware that 
there are special rakes just for this pur- 
pose, which are carried in stock by 
Homer F. Livermore, % Pearl St., Bos- 
ton, Mass., Dept T. They are made of 
the best malleable iron, and are in use 
by many textile mills. 





The Southern Railway Exhibition. 


The management of the Southern Raii- 
way is always alive to the situation. The 
work it is doing, looking for the develop- 
ment of the country its line serves, is 
manifested on every hand. 

The exhibit made by the Southern Rail- 
Way at the fall festival which is held in 
the exposition building in Cincinnati, and 
continues for two weeks beginning Sep- 
tember 15th, is attracting the attention of 
thousands of people. The exhibit occu- 
pies two thousand square feet of floor 
space and is made up of samples and 
specimens of various woods and minerals, 
grasses, grain, fruits and vegetables 
raised in the States of Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. The display of fresh fruits, es- 
pecially apples, from the south is a 
wonder to the northern people, and visi- 
tors to the exhibit generally express sur- 
prise that such magnificent apples are 
grown in the south. Not less than 
twenty-five varieties from western North 
Carolina alone are on display. 

As the result of this exhibit the atten- 
tion of thousands of pecple is directed to 
the southern country, and it is not un- 
common to hear said: “This exhibit con- 
vinces me that the south must be a won- 
derful country. I expect some day to in- 
vestigate it with the view of locating.” 
The representatives of the land and in- 
dustrial department of the Southern 
Railway Company are in attendance for 
the purpose of giving specific and reliable 
information to visitors concerning lands, 
mines, factory sites, etc. The Southern 
Railway Co., through its land and in- 
dustrial department, is making several 
such exhibits in the north. 
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Bobbins, Spools, Etc. 


The Wisconsin Mfg. Co. of Two Rivers, 
Wisconsin, manufacturers of hosiery 
boards, glove and mitten forms, whose 
advertisement appears on another page, 
have arranged to manufacture wood bob- 
bins, spindles, spools and a complete line 
of turned wood goods of every descrip- 
tion. They solicit the patronage of the 
trade. 





Increasing Facilities. 


Messrs. Bosson & Lane, manufacturers, 
importers and dealers in dyestuffs, chem- 
icals, colors, etc., whose Boston office is 
at 36 Central Wharf, purchased in July a 
factory property in Atlantic, a suburb of 
Boston, conveniently located for railroad 
facilities, and have during the summer- 
time erected an additional building and 
equipped the plant with every conveni- 
ence for their business. Their facilities 
will be far superior to what they for- 
merly were, and their capacity will be 
greatly increasec by this new factory. 





Staudt & Co. 


The following announcement has been 
sent to the trade:— 

Sept. 15, 1902. 
Dear Sir:— 

We beg to inform you that we have 
transformed ‘today our representation for 
the U. 8S. A. into a branch firm with 
office at Boston, Mass., 620 Atlantic Ave. 
We are devoting ourselves especially to 
the purchase and importation of wool 
from South America. Mr. Emhardt 
will be in charge of our Boston house. 

Yours respectfully, 
Staudt & Co. 





Cassava Starch. 


For the past three years, much interest 
had been shown by the textile manufac- 
turers in the starch especially prepared 
for their use by the Planters Mfg. Co., 
of Lake Mary, Fla., and extensively in- 
troduced by Messrs. Henry A. Elwell & 
Co., of Philadelphia, Pa. 

This starch is made from a root grown 
in Florida, similar to potato, and is en- 
tirely free from impurities found in other 
starches. Hence the strength is great 
and the finish of yarn or cloth does not 
change under atmospheric conditions or 
age. Test goods finished two years ago 
have been examined, where the finish is 
exactly the same as when finished, no 
dusting off, or change of color or feel, 
although goods have been subject to heat 
and moist atmosphere. 

It is stated that this starch has a nat- 
ural gum, making it very adhesive, with 
great elasticity and penetration, and that 
it strengthens the yarn. 

It is used alone or mixed with other 
starches and fillings to replace corn, 
potato and wheat starches on yarns and 
warps, and in finishing all kinds of fab. 
rics, giving a very clear, brilliant finish 
and bright color, at a less cost than 
other starches. It has also been used on 
finishing lawns, instead of dextrine and 
gums. 
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pb) Sottening and Purifying Water. 


Mr. J. Howard Ewald, & Laclede 
Building, St. Louis, Mo., has been ap- 
pointed sole agent for Southern Illinois, 
Missouri and Texas, for the Scaife and 
We-Fu-Go water softening and purify- 
ing systems. These systems are manu- 
factured only by Wm. B. Scaife & Sons 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. Ewald has been for years identified 
with the iron and steel industries in this 
section and is well known in manufac- 
turing and engineering circles. He has 
made a special study of the subject of 
water purification and is abundantly able 
to take care of this line of work, being 
expert on the subject of water and its 
purification. The Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company have contracted for a 2,500 h. p. 
We-Fu-Go water softening and purify- 
ing system, to be erected at their Ei- 
wood, Ind., plant. 

This system is to soften and purify well 
water which contains exceptionally large 
quantities of scale forming and corrod- 
ing substances, for use in their boiler 
plant. All sorts of devices and apparatus 
have been tried for this purpose, without 
obtaining the desired results. After care- 
ful investigation, the We-Fu-Go System 
has been selected. 

Among some of the recent contracts 
closed by Wm. B. Scaife & Sons’ Com- 
pany for both the Scaife and We-Fu-Go 
water softening and purifying systems, 
are the following: 

Union Steel Company, Donora, Pa., 
500,000 gallons; Pennsylvania Salt Manfg. 
Co., Wyandotte, Mich., 150,000 gallons; 
The Ogemaw Co., North Bay City, Mich., 
1,500 H,. P. Plant; The Ogemaw Co., West 
Branch, Mich., 500 H. P. Plant; The Lan- 
casier Manfg. Co., Clinton, Mass., 1,000,- 
000 gallons; The Gibson Manfg. Co., Con. 
cord, N. C., 100,000 gallons. 





A Unique Garden Spot. 


After the turmei] of the long summer 
one instinctively casts about for a win- 
ter’s abode. A place remote from the 
whirl of ‘the city where quietness reigns 
and where the advantages of the metrop- 
olis may be had is invariably chosen. The 
busy man of course wishes to be within 
hailing distance of New York and just 
fer enough away that the train ride is 
not tedious. That fashionable winter re. 
sort, Lakewood, N. J., meets every de- 
mand. <A ninety-minute journey lands 
you in Lakewood, where your most par- 
ticular whims are catered to and the 
conveniences afforded are palatial in 
every respect. The public schools are 
model educational institutions, and there 
are also several private schools of reputa- 
tion. The climate at Lakewood its at least 
10 degrees warmer than New York or 
Philadelphia. The roads for those who 
enjoy driving or the auto are exceptional. 
The pine belt in which this charming re- 
sort is located is healthful in the ex- 
treme, and for social environs Lakewood 
has no equal. 

The hotels are marvelously kept hos- 
telries and every contrivance is at hand 
for the convenience and comfort of the 
guests. Outdoor life is the thing at Lake- 
wood, and golf, polo, cross country riding 
and coaching are of course the favorite 
recreations. If you want to know more 
of Lakewood, send a postal to C. M. Burt, 
General Passenger Agent of the New Jer- 
sey Central, New York Department 314, 
for booklet and time table. 


INDUSTRIAL NEWS 


A New Mercerizing and Yarn Convert- 
ing Establishment. 


The Scranton Yarn Finishing Co., 
Scranton, Pa., a new concern, which has 
recently been launched under favorable 
auspices, was incorporated with a cap- 
ital stock of $60,000, and a fine piece of 
property has been fitted up especially for 
the business. The dyehouse is entirely 
new and equipped with all the latest im- 
provements, with a separate laboratory 
attached. Their business is the bleach- 
ing, mercerizing and dyeing of cotton 
yarns. They have at present three ma- 
chines installed for mercerizing, which 
sive them a capacity of 1,000 Ibs. per day. 
fhe machines are the invention of Mr. 
William Menzies, late of the firm of Mor- 
gan & Menzies, which have peculiar aa- 
vantages of their own which give a fine 
lustre to the yarn. Mr. Menzies is a 
large stockholder and the general man- 
ager of the establishment. They put up 
yarn in various ways required by the 
trade, and make a specialty of coning. 
The plant is now in full operation, and 
ney already are in receipt of some large 
orders, 





Prize Competition. 


The Industrial Society of Rouen, 
France, have offered prizes in the form 
of medals of various grades for articles 
on the following subjects:— 

Steaming colors printed on 
cloth. ‘ 

Mordants for fixing colors on cotton, 
either printed or dyed. 

Thickeners in printing. 

New sources of albumen; Sky blue of 
moderate cost, fast to acids, alkalies, 
chlorine, air and light, and as bright as 
ultramarine blue, 

The composition of compounds used in 
dyeing and printing. 

Use of commercial glycerine. 

Determining the comparative value of 
commercial indigo. 

Fixing fast artificial colors at a mod- 
erate cost. 

A substitute for Senegal 
thickener. 

A finished compound not 
heat, and as economical as 
ceous substances. 

A red or blue dye as fast as alizarine 
or indigo, and which can be applied to 
cotton without a mordant. 

A substitute for logwood, which is 
superior to the latter in fastness without 
being as expensive. 

A yellow dye product of a clear, bright 
shade as fast as alizarine, and which 
ean be applied in the same manner as 
the latter. 

A dye which wil color cotton a good 
shade of grey with aluminum, iron or 
chrome mordants. 

A single product color that will resist a 
bolling soap solution containing 30 grams 
soap per quart, having for the same 
depth of color a greater degree of fast- 
ness to light than alizarine grey, which 
turns yellow quickly under certain atmo- 
spheric conditions. 

A bright, clear green made with one 
dye, which can be applied to cotton in 
combination with alizarine colors, and 
which is ag fast as the last named. 


cotton 


gum as a 


altered by 
the farina- 
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Synthesis of the natural color products 
now in use, 

The discovery and introduction of a 
useful product in the manufacture of 
printed calico or chemical products. 

A process of coloring cotton slubbing 
with alizarine red, producing as good re- 
sults as. are obtained in yarn dyeing and 
causing no inconvenience in spinning. 

A method by which the selvage of piece 
dyed goods remains uncolored. 

A method of stripping coloring matter 
from the fibre, which will give a white 
as good as that obtained with zinc pow- 
der, but unaccompanied by the incon- 
venience of the latter and not turning 
yellow in time, as is the case with the 
tin process. 





A Reminder of the Past. 


The textile industry of this country 
was developed in great measure by the 
English and Scotch, who, say fifty years 
ago, were flocking in large numbers to 
our shores. Their capital consisted of 
good health, a sturdy character and a 
knowledge of manufacturing. , 

They left home and friends to seek 
their fortune in a new world. It required 
no small stock of courage to do that. 

These pidheers and their friends they 
left behind have been bound together 
during more than half a century by those 
chords of memory which have endured 
in spite of separation and the lapse of 
time. 

A pleasing example of this is seen in 
the letters which follow, written soon 
efter the portrait and first part of Sam 
Driver's memoirs appeared in this maga- 
zine: 

Rochdale, August 27, 1901. 
Samuel Driver, Esq., Boston, U. S. A. 

Dear Sir:—Seeing an article in the Tex- 
tile World by you, and reading the re- 
marks, Ihave come to the conclusion that 
I knew you before you left Rochdale. The 
remarks all point to a Sam Driver that 
lived in Flockey Row, Manchester Road, 
next door to John Smethurst, and who 
worked at Oakenrod Mills along with 
his father, who was called Sam, and his 
mother’s name was Betty. He also had a 
brother named Jabez, who kept the Castle 
Inn at Perifold. 

If you are the same Sam Driver, I 
should be glad to hear from you. My 
name is John Hanson, and I worked at 
Sparth Bottom, and lived in Flockey 
Row, a few doors above you. Excuse my 
troubling you, but your mother and mine 
were old friends, and I thought I should 
like to know if you are the author of 
this article. Can you send me the re- 
maining articles? The Stotts you speak 
of were relatives of my pal, Charles 
Stott, whose father kept a shop in Man- 
chester Road. 

Yours very truly, 
John Hanson. 


Rochdale, October 8, 1901. 

Dear Sam:—I am very pleased to find 
that the gentleman whose likeness and 
whose article I saw in the magazine is 
one of my playfellows in the days of long 
ago. It brings old times and pleasant 
recollections back to me. It also causes 
us to think that we are a long way on 
our journey through this world. I am 
also pleased to find that you are in a 
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good position in life, and tho you have 
had much knocking about, no doubt you 
will have got, as we say, used to it, and 
i hope you enjoy fairly good health with 


One of our old playmates is to be mayor 
of Blackpool next year. I wrote last 
week to congratulate him. No doubt you 
will remember him after I have told you 
who he is, tho I have not seen him for 
thirty years myself. It is James 
Howarth (we used to call him Jimmy 
Howarth), and he had an older brother, 
Sam. They lived at a house just opposite 
the one you lived in. It stood at the top 
of the sand hole. I have no doubt you 
— remember him. He has done very 
well, 

Everybody here was exceedingly sorry 
to hear of the terrible death of your 
President, Mr. McKinley. We had flags 
flying at half mast and a special service 
in churches and chapels, with the dead 
march played; in fact, all Englishmen 
felt that they had lost a friend of our 
country. 

Well, now, I am the chairman of a 
small company who have just taken out 
@ patent in the United States of America 
for a loom to weave solid borders to al- 
most any fabric, and we wish to dispose 
of it. Are you in position that you could 
be of any assistance to us? The patent 
could be applied to tablecloths, aprons, 
carpets and for dhooties, which are 
largely sold in the East. I enclose you a 
few samples of the work, and could send 
you an article or two that have been in 
the textile papers here. You might let 
me know what you think of the matter. 

Buckley Mills is owned by the Scho- 
fields, of Heybrook. I daresay, you will 
remember the firm. We have 24 sets of 
engines and spinning and looms to follow. 
I am one of the partners, and there are 
other two, that is three of us together, 
and we are doing very well, I am thank- 
ful to say. There are not many of our 
old playmates now left, in fact I canndt 
just think of anyone except Jimmy 
Howarth, just mentioned. And now ac- 
cept my very best wishes from 

Yours very truly, 
John Hanson. 

—For the mammoth new bread and 
cracker bakery which the Ward-Mackey 
Co. are now erecting at 3lst and Liberty 
Sts., Pittsburgh, the Pittsburgh Gage & 
Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., will furnish 
two 20 H. P. water tube boilers. This 
company is also installing a complete 
White Star filtering system in the power 
house of tue New York & Stamford 
Street Railway Co., Port Chester, N. Y. 





~The Clear Water Bleachery & Mfg. 
Co., of Augusta, Ga., recently purchased 
a back-filling mangle made by The 
Arlington Machine Works, Arlington 
Heights, Mass. This company manufac- 
tures the better class of bleaching and 
finishing machinery. Every machine 
they build is erected in their works, thus 
avoiding the annoyance caused by parts 
not fitting together so common with 
cheaply built machines. 





Virginia, Farmville. It is reported that 
an assignment has been made by the 
Lynchburg Hosiery Co., which leased 
the plant of the Farmville Hosiery Co., 
and the mill has been closed. It is 
thought that the company which owns 
the property will put same in operation 
at an early date, as the mills have been 
running day and night. 





IN AND OUT OF THE MILL. 





Eli Whitney, Inventor of the Cotton 
Gin. 


With cotton fabrics in kaleidoscopic 
variety, beautiful and yet inexpensive, it 
is hara to realize that scarcely more than 
a hundred years ago there was little 
prospect of this material ever becoming 
a common commodity. Cotton growing 
in the South has been an expensive un- 
dertaking, which had brought little pro- 
fit to the planters, owing to the tedious 


process of stripping the bolls of seeds. 


An able bodied negro could strip only a 
pound in a day, and no one ‘had been able 
to devise any means by which to hasten 
the work. 

It remained for 
invent the simple 
brought wealth to southern planters. 

Eli Whitney born on a farm at 
Westboro, Mass., in 1765. His early life 
was as colorless as ‘that of other farmers’ 
sons of that time. There was not even a 
county fair nor a Wild West show to 
vary the monotony of life in his little 
town. Instead, however, of becoming 
dulled, his active brain busied itself with 
the means at hand—his father’s carpenter 
tools. Connected with the farm buildings 
was a small work shop where his father 
reseated chairs and did odd bits of car- 
pentry. Here Eli spent more of his time 
than at his appointed tasks about the 
farm, so that his father used to say that 
“Eli would never get on in the world.” 

When Eli was fifteen years of age he 
began making nails; they were not hand- 
some and smooth, but were strong and 
tough, and as the Revolutionary War 
was then in progress he could sell all he 
could produce. When the war closed, 
and the demand for nails was less, Eli 
threw down his hammer and said: ‘““‘Now 
I am going to college.”” He had very 
little money, and he worked his way 
through Yale College, partly by doing 
odd jobs with his carpenter tools, and 
later during his college life by teaching. 

Ait the close of his college course he 
journeved to Georgia with the expecta- 
tion of securing a position as tutor in a 
gentleman’s family. On his way to Sa- 
vannah he became acquainted with the 
widow of General Greene of Rhode Is- 
land. As Whitney did not secure the ex- 
pected position as tutor, he was glad to 
accept her invitation to visit at her 
home, and an opportunity this afforded 
him to study law. 

During this visit Whitney met a num- 
ber of Southern planters, who were din- 
ing at the house. He was interested to 
hear about the raising of cotton, and in 
speaking about this industry they said 
that a man who could invent a machine 
for stripping off the seeds would make 
his fortune. At this time it was done en- 
tirely by hand. After ten day's labor in 
the fields gathering the cotton, the ne- 
groes, men, women and children, were 


Yankee to 
which 


a clever 
contrivance 


was 


set at the tedious task of picking off the 
seeds which clung tightly to the cotton. 

After the planters had talked for some 
time on this subject, Mrs. Greene 
brought forward an embroidery frame 
which Whitney had made for her, say- 
ing, 

“If you want a machine to do it, you 
should apply to my young friend Mr. 
Whitney; he can make anything.” 

“But,” protested Whitney, “I 
never seen a cotton plant 
seed in my life.’ 

It was not the season to see cotton 
growing; it had long before been picked 
and stripped, and no one was at hand to 
show him. Whitney was thoroughly in- 
terested in the matter, however, and 
after the planters had departed he went 
to Savannah. Here he hunted about till, 
in a warehouse he found a few cotton 
bolls with the seeds still clinging to 
them. Whitney reasoned that if he 
should fasten some upright pieces of wire 
in a board, having the wires set close 
together like the teeth of a comb, and 
then pull the cotton through with his 
fingers the seeds would be torn off and 
left behind 

This arrangement proving successful, 
he made a wheel covered with short steel 
teeth shaped like hooks. These pulled 
the cotton through more perfectly than 
his fingers had done, and very much 
faster. So simple was his first device for 
taking out the seeds that it seems in- 
credible that something of the sort had 
not been arranged before. 

Thus in the year 1793, Eli Whitney, a 
Yankee from Connecticut, invented the 
machine the Southern planters had been 
seeking in vain. Cotton that had re- 
quired a day’s work to clean a pound, 
was better prepared for market by his 
machine at the rate of three cwt. a day. 
His saw-gin, afterward produced, seized 
the cotton by rows of teeth like those on 
a circular saw. These passed between 
grate bars set so closely that the seeds 
could not pass through; but the cotton 
was drawn in and afterward swept off 
by a cylindrical brush. 

The importance of this invention is well 
described in the charge of Judge John- 
son in a suit brought by Whitney at 
Savannah in 1807, to sustain the validity 
of his patent: : 

“With regard to the utility of this dis- 
covery ...the whole interior of the 
Southern states was languishing, and its 
inhabitants emigrating for want of some 
object to engage their attention and em- 
ploy their industry, when the invention 
of this machine opened avenues to them 
which at once set the whole country in 
active motion. From childhood to age it 
has presented to us a lucrative employ- 
ment Individuals who were depressed 
with poverty and sunk in idleness have 
risen to wealth and respectability. Our 
debts have been paid off, our capitals 
have increased and our lands have 
trebled themselves in value. Indeed, we 
cannot express the weight of the obliga- 
tion which the country owes to this in- 
vention.”” 

Today no necessity of life is cheane-- 
than cotton cloth; but before V~ 
invented his cotton-gin it sold for 


have 
or a cotton 
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Synthesis of the natural color products 
now in use, 

The discovery and introduction of a 
useful product in the manufacture of 
printed calico or chemical products. 

A process of coloring cotton slubbing 
with alizarine red, producing as good re- 
sults as. are obtained in yarn dyeing and 
causing no inconvenience in spinning. 

A method by which the selvage of piece 
dyed goods remains uncolored. 

A method of stripping coloring matter 
from the fibre, which will give a white 
as good as that obtained with zinc pow- 
der, but unaccompanied by the incon- 
venience of the latter and not turning 
yellow in time, as is the case with the 
tin process. 





A Reminder of the Past. 





The textile industry of this country 
was developed in great measure by the 
English and Scotch, who, say fifty years 
ago, were flocking in large numbers to 
our shores. Their capital consisted of 
good health, a sturdy character and a 
knowledge of manufacturing. ‘ 

They left home and friends to seek 
their fortune in a new world. It required 
no small stock of courage to do that. 

These pidheers and their friends they 
left behind have been bound together 
during more than half a century by those 
chords of memory which have endured 
in spite of separation and the lapse of 
time. 

A pleasing example of this is seen in 
the letters which follow, written soon 
efter the portrait and first part of Sam 
Driver's memoirs appeared in this maga- 
zine: 

Rochdale, August 27, 1901. 
Samuel Driver, Esq., Boston, U. 8S. A. 

Dear Sir:—Seeing an article in the Tex- 
tile World by you, and reading the re- 
marks, I have come to the conclusion that 
I knew you before you left Rochdale. The 
remarks all point to a Sam Driver that 
lived in Flockey Row, Manchester Road, 
next door to John Smethurst, and who 
worked at Oakenrod Mills along with 
his father, who was called Sam, and his 
mother’s name was Betty. He also had a 
brother named Jabez, who kept the Castle 
Inn at Perifold. 

If you are the same Sam Driver, I 
should be glad to hear from you. My 
name is Jchn Hanson, and I worked at 
Sparth Bottom, and lived in Flockey 
Row, a few doors above you. Excuse my 
troubling you, but your mother and mine 
were old friends, and I thought I should 
like to know if you are the author of 
this article. Can you send me the re- 
maining articles? The Stotts you speak 
of were relatives of my pal, Charles 
Stott, whose father kept a shop in Man- 
chester Road. 

Yours very truly, 
ohn Hanson. 





Rochdale, October 8, 1901. 

Dear Sam:—I am very pleased to find 
that the gentleman whose likeness and 
whose article I saw in the magazine is 
one of my playfellows in the days of long 
ago. It brings old times and pleasant 
recollections back to me. It also causes 
us to think that we are a long way on 
our journey through this world. I am 
also pleased to find that you are in a 


good position in life, and tho you have 
had much knocking about, no doubt you 
will have got, as we say, used to it, and 
§ hope you enjoy fairly good health with 


One of our old playmates is to be mayor 
of Blackpool next year. I wrote last 
week to congratulate him. No doubt you 
will remember him after I have told you 
who he is, tho I have not seen him for 
thirty years myself. It is James 
Howarth (we used to call him Jimmy 
Howarth), and he had an older brother, 
Sam. They lived at a house just opposite 
the one you lived in. It stood at the top 
of the sand hole. I have no doubt you 
wa remember him. He has done very 
well, 

Everybody here was exceedingly sorry 
to hear of the terrible death of your 
President, Mr. McKinley. We had flags 
flying at half mast and a special service 
in churches and chapels, with the dead 
march played; in fact, all Englishmen 
felt that they had lost a friend of our 
country. 

Well, now, I am the chairman of a 
small company who have just taken out 
@ patent in the United States of America 
for a loom to weave solid borders to al- 
most any fabric, and we wish to dispose 
of it. Are you in position that you could 
be of any assistance to us? The patent 
could be applied to tablecloths, aprons, 
carpets and for dhooties, which are 
largely sold in the East. I enclose you a 
few samples of the work, and could send 
you an article or two that have been in 
the textile papers here. You might let 
me know what you think of the matter. 

Buckley Mills is owned by the Scho- 
flelds, of Heybrook. I daresay, you will 
remember the firm. We have 24 sets of 
engines and spinning and looms to follow. 
I am one of the partners, and there are 
other two, that is three of us together, 
and we are doing very well, I am thank- 
ful to say. There are not many of our 
old playmates now left, in fact I canndt 
just think of anyone except Jimmy 
Howarth, just mentioned. And now ac- 
cept my very best wishes from 

Yours very truly, 
John Hanson. 

—For the mammoth new bread and 
cracker bakery which the Ward-Mackey 
Co. are now erecting at 3lst and Liberty 
Sts., Pittsburgh, the Pittsburgh Gage & 
Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., will furnish 
two 250 H. P. water tube boilers. This 
company is also installing a complete 
White Star filtering system in the power 
house of the New York & Stamford 
Street Railway Co., Port Chester, N. Y. 





—The Clear Water Bleachery & Mfg. 
Co., of Augusta, Ga., recently purchased 
a back-filliing mangle made by The 
Arlington Machine Works, Arlington 
Heights, Mass. This company manufac- 
tures the better class of bleaching and 
finishing machinery. Every machine 
they build is erected in their works, thus 
avoiding the annoyance caused by parts 
not fitting together so common with 
cheaply built machines, 





Virginia, Farmville. It is reported that 
an assignment has been made by the 
Lynchburg Hosiery Co., which leased 
the plant of the Farmville Hosiery Co., 
and the mill has been closed. It is 
thought that the company which owns 
the property will put same in operation 
at an early date, as the mills have been 
running day and night. 














IN AND OUT OF THE MILL. 





Eli Whitney, Inventor of the Cotton 
Gin. 





With cotton fabrics in kaleidoscopic 
variety, beautiful and yet inexpensive, it 
is hara to realize that scarcely more than 
a hundred years ago there was little 
prospect of this material ever becoming 
a common commodity. Cotton growing 
in the South has been an expensive un- 
dertaking, which had brought little pro- 
fit to the planters, owing to the tedious 
process of stripping the bolls of seeds. 
An able bodied negro could strip only a 
pound in a day, and no one had been able 
to devise any means by which to hasten 
the work. 

It remained for a clever Yankee to 
invent the simple contrivance which 
brought wealth to southern planters. 

Eli Whitney was born on a farm at 
Westboro, Mass., in 1765. His early life 
was as colorless as ‘that of other farmers’ 
sons of that time. There was not even a 
county fair nor a Wild West show to 
vary the monotony of life in his little 
town. Instead, however, of becoming 
dulled, his active brain busied itself with 
the means at hand—his father’s carpenter 
tools. Connected with the farm buildings 
was a small work shop where his father 
reseated chairs and did odd bits of car- 
pentry. Here Eli spent more of his time 
than at his appointed tasks about the 
farm, so that his father used to say that 
“Eli would never get on in the world.”’ 

When Eli was fifteen years of age he 
began making nails; they were not hand- 
some and smooth, but were strong and 
tough, and as the Revolutionary War 
was then in progress he could sell all he 
could produce. When the war closed, 
and the demand for nails was less, Eli 
threw down his hammer and said: ‘“‘Now 
I am going to college.”” He had very 


little money, and he worked his way 
through Yalle College, partly by doing 
odd jobs with his carpenter tools, and 


later during his college life by teaching. 

At the close of his college course he 
journeved to Georgia with the expecta- 
tion of securing a position as tutor in a 
gentleman's family. On his way to Sa- 
vannah he became acquainted with the 
widow of General Greene of Rhode Is- 
land. As Whitney did not secure the ex- 
pected position as tutor, he was glad to 
accept her invitation to visit at her 
home, and an opportunity this afforded 
him to study law. 

During this visit Whitney met a num- 
ber of Southern planters, who were din- 
ing at the house. He was interested to 
hear about the raising of cotton, and in 
speaking about this industry they said 
that a man who could invent a machine 
for stripping off ‘the seeds would make 
his fortune. At this time it was done en- 
tirely by hand. After ten day’s labor in 
the fields gathering the cotton, the ne- 
groes, men, women and children, were 


set at the tedious task of picking off the 
seeds which clung tightly to the cotton. 

After the planters had talked for some 
time on this subject, Mrs. Greene 
brought forward an embroidery frame 
seen Whitney had made for her, say- 
ng, 

“If you want a machine to do it, you 
should apply to my young friend Mr. 
Whitney; he can make anything.” 

“But,” protested Whitney, “I have 
never seen a cotton plant or a cotton 
seed in my life.” 

It was not the season to see cotton 
growing; it had long before been picked 
and stripped, and no one was at hand to 
show him. Whitney was thoroughly in- 
terested in the matter, however, and 
after the planters had departed he went 
to Savannah. Here he hunted about till, 
in a warehouse he found a few cotton 
bolls with the seeds still clinging to 
them. Whitney reasoned that if he 
should fasten some upright pieces of wire 
in a board, having the wires set close 
together like the teeth of a comb, and 
then pull the cotton through with his 
fingers the seeds would be torn off and 
left behind. 

This arrangement proving successful, 
he made a wheel covered with short steel 
teeth shaped like hooks. These pulled 
the cotton through more perfectly than 
his fingers had done, and very much 
faster. So simple was his first device for 
taking out the seeds that it seems in- 
credible that something of the sort had 
not been arranged before. 

Thus in the year 1793, EH Whitney, a 
Yankee from Connecticut, invented the 
machine the Southern planters had been 
seeking in vain. Cotton that had re- 
quired a day’s work to clean a pound, 
was better prepared for market by his 
machine at the rate of three cwt. a day. 
His saw-gin, afterward produced, seized 
the cotton by rows of teeth like 'those on 
a circular saw. These passed between 
grate bars set so closely that the seeds 
could not pass through; but the cotton 
was drawn in and afterward swept off 
by a cylindrical brush. 

The importance of this invention is well 
described in the charge of Judge John- 
son in a suit brought by Whitney at 
Savannah in 1807, to sustain the validity 
of his patent: 

“With regard to the utility of this dis- 
covery ...the whole interior of the 
Southern states was languishing, and its 
inhabitants emigrating for want of some 
object to engage their alttention and em- 
ploy their industry, when the invention 
of this machine opened avenues to them 
which at once set the whole country in 
active motion. From childhood to age it 
has presented to us a lucrative employ- 
ment Individuals who were depressed 
with poverty and sunk in idleness have 


risen to wealth and respectability. Our 
debts have been paid off, our capitals 
have increased and our lands have 


trebled themselves in value. Indeed, we 
cannot express the weight of the obliga- 
tion which the country owes to this in- 
vention.”’ 

Today no necessity of life is cheaper 
than cotton cloth; but before Whitney 


invented his cotton-gin it sold for a dol- 
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lar and a half a yard, for planters raised 
very little cotton. For example: In 1748 
among the exports of Charleston, 8S. C., 
were seven bags of cotton; in 1784 eight 
bags shipped to England were seized on 
the ground that so much cotton could not 
be produced in the United States. 
was little dreamed that in than a 
hundred years the same country would 
produce annually from 10 to 11 million 
bales. 

Whitney returned to the North, 
later built a gun factory near New 
Haven, Conn., at a place now called 
Whitneyville. Here were manufactured 
thousands of the muskets used in our 
second war with England in 1812. 

Whitney tived to see the factory built 
which is still standing at Waltham, 
Mass., the first in the world that com- 
bined all the processes necessary for con- 
verting the raw cotton into finished cloth. 
Three years after the erection of this 
mill the first cotton mill was erected in 
the “city of spindles.”’ 

Although Whitney realized some finan- 
cial returns from his cotton gin, they 
were pitiful in comparison with the 
wealth that his invention created and the 
comforts it brought to the human race. 
His income was derived chiefly from the 
manufacture of guns and his ideas are 
embodied in some of the machinery now 
in use in the national arsenals. He died 
in New Haven, Conn., Jan 8, 1825. Sir 
Robert Fulton said of Arkwright, Watts 
and Whitney, that they were the three 
men who did more for mankind than any 
of their contemporaries. 


’ 
.ess 


ind 





Opportunity. 


The key of yesterday 
I threw away. 
And now, ‘too late, 
Before tomorrow's close-locked gate 
Helpless I stand—in vaim to pray! 
In vain to sorrow! 
Only tthe key of yesterday 
Unlocks tomorrow! 





“Lots of men would leave their footprints 
Time’s eternal sand to grace, 
Had they gotten mother’s slipper 
At the proper time and place.” 
—Anon. 





Cause and Effect. 


Uncle Thomas—lI like ter git up early. 
Then I can git my work done ’fore night 
an’ be able ter go ter bed early. 

Johnny—W’'ot yer want ter go ter bed 
early for? 

Uncle Thomas—Why, so’s I can git up 
early. You know mighty little "bout the 
true philosophy of life. 





—Mrs. Wriggles—Lan’ sakes! 
fixin’ up so fer? 

Mrs. Backwoods—W’y, hain’t ye heerd 
thet Hettie married one o’ them French 
fellers with a ferrin title an’ 's coming 
home next week? 

Mrs. Wriggles—Do tell! 
one o’ them counts? 

Mrs. Backwoods—Mercy me! I guess 
he’s bigger ’n a count. She says in her 
letters thet he’s a chauffeur.—Judge. 


What ye 


Did she marry 
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Sure to be Prejudiced. 


Friend—Don’'t look so blue. You have 
a good case. 

Jimson—No use. I'll lose. I know I'll 
lose. Every man on that jury either 
rented or bought a house of me when I 
was in the real estate business.—New 
York Weekly. 





The Woman of it. 


Maude—Charlie Wiggins sent me a 
handsome mirror for a birthday present. 

Clara—That accounts for the funny 
question he asked me the other evening. 

Maude—What did he ask you? 

Clara—If a woman ever got too old to 
be pleased with a looking-glass.—Chicago 
News. 





A Biased Critic. 


The man who shouts that times are hard, 
You will observe full oft 
Is looking for a berth in life 
Particularly soft. 
—Washington Star. 





A Hint. 


She wore a locket round her neck, 
A locket of shining gold; 

The shape of a heart, and large enough 
A picture petite to hold. 

I opened the locket to ascertain 
Who was her particular pet; 

But instead of a miniature photograph 
Was a sign which read, “To Let.” 

—Spare Moments. 





The Small Brother. 


“T heard him call you ‘Duckie,’ ” 
nounced the small brother, 

“Well, what of it?’’ demanded his sis- 
ter, defiantly. 

“O, nothin’ much,” answered the small 
brother. “I was only thinkin’ maybe it's 
because of the way you walk, but it 
ain’t very nice of him.’’—Chicago Post. 


an- 
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In Life’s Journey. 


Many men achieve success 
ability to conceal] 
The for we 


ends in 


by an 
lack of ability. 
often 


their 


race alth and fame 


poverty and disgrace. 
momer is capable 
of any act of cruelty or 
We find many 
had chosen a different 
Many are 
childish which 
ing. 
It is not always the great men who are 
thought of the most kindly. 
High hopes are often 
through too much attention 
comfort. 
We see indifferent men march to fame 
through some other man’s mistake. 
Too much attention is given to 
signs of the times. 
Discoveries are 
faith in men as well 
delphia Bulletin. 


ts when a man 
of generosity. 


Come 


occasions to wish we 
course, 


through 
learn- 


lessons suggested 


prattle are worth 


shattered 
personal 


to 
the 


made which shake 
as women.—Phila- 





Not Ready to Return. 


“Ah,” he sighed, “I was happier when 
IT was poor.”’ 

‘“Well,”’ they answered coldly, “it is al- 
ways possible for a man to become poor 
again.”’ 

But somehow the idea did nor seem to 
impress him favorably.—From the Chica- 
go Post. 





Spaced Out Too Much. 


A judge, in remanding a criminal, 
called him a scoundrel. The prisoner re- 
plied: “Sir, I am not as big a scoundrel 
as your honor’’—here the culprit stopped 
but finally added—‘ttakes me to be.”’ 
“Put your words closer together,” said 
the judge.—Brown Book. 





Then and Now. 


In 

days 

long 

ago (in 

the six- 

ties you 
know) when 
grandma 
went walking 
she held 
her skirts so. 


What 

would she 

say if she 

saw girls 

today with 

skirts 

clutched 

so tight- 

ly they 

all 

look 

this 

way? 
—Inland Printer. 
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One Thing They Agreed Upon. 


Mistress—Who is that man at the door. 
Hannah? 

New girl—He says he’s the 
lector, ma’am. 

Mistress—But, 
rent, 

New girl—That’s what he 
—Stray Stories. 


rent col- 


Hannah, we don’t pay 


ma’am, 


says, 
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WHAT’S THE FRICTION LOAD IN A MILL WHOSE BELTS 
RUN THIS WAY? 

. TIGHTENING STRAIN ALL GONE, JOURNAL FRICTION CUT 
IN TWO, 

CLING-SURFACE LETS ANY BELT RUN EASY. THIS BELT 
REPRESENTS 6 YEARS USE BUT RAN THUS AFTER FIRST 
WEEK. ASK US. 

CLING-SURPACE MPG. CO., 
199-205 Virginia St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


* 














HEATING—-VENTILATING 
DRYING 
FOR TEXTILE MILLS 
AIR CIRCULATION 
UNIFORM — POSITIVE and 
UNDER COMPLETE 
CONTROL. 











Buffalo Mechanical 
Draft Fans 


Forced and Induced Draft. 
Double your steaming capacity, 


Raise your boiler efficiency, 


CUT DOWN YOUR COAL BILL. 











BUFFALO FORGE Co., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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advertisers whose names do not appear under desired headings will please notify the 


publishers. 


Such omissions are accidental, not intentional. 





Alpbabetical Index to Advertisements follows this Classified List. 


Air Moistening System. 
American Moistening Co., 150 Devonshire 
8t., Boston. 
Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Ferguson, John W., Paterson, N. J. 
Gray, Arthur F., Exchange Bldg., Boston. 
Green, Samuel M., Holyoke, Mass. 
Suck, Adolph, 179 Summer St., Boston. 
Attorney-at-Law. 
Dawson, H. Horace, 309 Mutual Life Bidg., 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Automatic Feeds fer Cotton and 
Weol. 
Atlas Foundry & Mch. Uo., Newark, N. J. 
Harwood, Geo. 8S. & Son, 53 3tate 8t., Boston. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 
6721 Germantown Ave., Phiia., Pa. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Han- 
cock anu Somerset Sts., Phila. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 
Balling Machine. 
Torrance Mfg.Co, 18 Davis St, E. Newark, 


Bands and Labels. 
Docker-Foster Co., Phila., Pa. 
Baskets. 
Crane Bros., Wesefield, Mass. 
W. T. & Bro., Port Chester, N. Y. 


alexander Bros., 410 No. 8d St., Phila., Pa. 

Boston Belting Co.. Boston, Mass. 

Dodge Mfg. Co.. Mishawaka. Ind. 

Houghton, E. F. & Co., 8rd and Somerset 
Sts,, Phila. 

Jeftrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 

oO. 

Keystone Leather Belting Works, Norris- 
town, Pa. 

Main Belting Co, 1219 Carpenter St, Phila. 

Popham, Henry, & Son, Newark, New Jer. 


sey. 
Shuitz Rontteg Co., St. Louis, Mo 
Smith, Jas. oolen Mach, bo., Phila, Pa. 
See also Mill Supplies. 

Belt Dressing. 

Alexander Bros, 410 No. 3d St, Phila, Pa. 
Cling eo Mfg. Co., 168 Virginia S8t., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Keystone Leather Belting Works, Norrls- 
town, a. 
8tephenson Mfg. Co., Albany, N, Y. 
Belt Hooks. 
Bristol Co., Waterbury, ct. 
Bindings. 
See lapes and Braids. 

by my) ry 
Bosson & Lane, Boston 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 

William St, New York 

Block Cutting for Printing 

a Copper Stamp Works. 15 Whitehall 
St., New York. 

Blowers, and Blower Systems. 
American Blower Co., Detroit, Micb. 
Boston Blower Co., Hede Park, Mags. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mass. Fan Co., Waltham, Mass. 

Tre Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co., 44 
Huyshope St, Hartford, Conn. 

Sturtevant, B. ¥. Co., Boston, Mass. 

Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
McGuire, John A, Co, Claremont, N. H. 
Southern Bobbin Co., Greensboro, N.C. 
Sweet & Doyle, Cohoes,N. Y. 

Tebbets, E. L., & Co., Locke’s Mill. Me. 

Wisconsin Mfg- Co., Two Rivers, Wis. 
Bollers. 

See Steam Boilers. 


Boiler Compounds. 
International Boiler Compound Co., 48 
Market St., Chicago, Il. 


Boxes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 
Pearson, J.T, Kensington, Pa. 
Boxes Paper. 
See Paper Bozes. 
Braiding Machinery. 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R.I 
Textile Machine Works, Reading, Pa. 
Braids. 
See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Brass (| Perforated.) 
See under Perforated Metal. 
Brushes. 
Felton, 8S. A. & Son Co., Manchester, N. H. 
— & Woolson Mach. Co., Springfield 


Brushers 
See Napping Machines. 
Barr Pickers. 
Atlas Foundry & Mch. Co., Newark, N. J. 
i & Marble Machine Co., Worcester, 


ass 
Sargent’s, C. G.. Sona. Graniteville, Wass. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 

Calice Printers’ — and Sup- 
Arlington Mechta Works, (Arthur Birch) 


Arlington Heights, Mass. 
Birch Brothers (Albert Birch), Somerville, 


Mass. 
= H. W., Sons & Co., Philadel. 


Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi 
dence, R. I. 
Taunton New Bedford Copper Co., New 
Bedford, Mass, 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
See also Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, ete 
Canvas Baskets. 
Lane, W. T. & Bro., Port Chester, N. Y. 


Cosmeeee 
Riverdale Woolen Co., Northbridge, Mass. 
Carbenizing Machinery. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6791 
Germantown Ave., Phila. 
ne Textile Machinery Co., Han 
cock and Somerset Sts., Phila 
Sargent’s, C. 4. Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 
Card Clothing. 
Ashworth, Elijah, Fall Biver, Mass. 
Booth, Benj. & Co., Philadelphia. 
Edma ay Clothing Co, 422 8. 5th St, Cam. 
den, N. J. 
Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston 
Card Feeds. 
See Automatic Feeds. 
Card Grinding Machinery. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 
Carders’ Tools. 
Brown, W. H, Mechanic St, Worcester 
Mass. 
Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K., 2816 N.4th St, Phila, Pa. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
Howard, Geo. ©.. Lansdowne, Pa. and 2128 
Market St., Philadelphia, Pa 
Peewe & Woolson Mach. Co., ‘Springfield, 


Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 


Castings. 
Livermore, Homer F., 85 Pearl St., Boston. 
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Chemicals and Apparatus. 
Fiedt, Geo. D. & Co, 528 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Koessier & Hassiacher Chemical Co, 108 
William St, New York. 


Chemist. 
Austen, Peter T., 80 Broad St., New York. 
Cling Surface. 
Cling Surface Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Clocks. 
Howard, E. Clock Co., 403 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass., 41 Maiden Lane, New 
Riggs & Brothers, 310 Market St. Philadel. 
phia, Pa. 
Cloth Beards. 
Chaffee Bros , Oxford, Mass. 
Clatches. 
American Tool & Machine Co., Boston, 
Mass. 
Dodge Mtg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 
Eastern Machinery Co., The, New Haven, 


nn. 
Renter, James, Machine Co., North Adama, 
Ase. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co.. Phila, 
Combs (Wool and Cotton). 
Crabb, William, & Co, Newark, N. J. 
Townsend, ‘Thomas, 187 Orange 8t., Provi- 
dence, R. 1 
Ceonveyi Machinery and Chains. 
Jeffrey Manutacturing Co., Columbus, O, 
The Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co., Hart- 
tord, Conn- 
Cop Tubes. 
See Paper 
Ceres Gaskets 
Mneral Wool Co., 
New York. 
Copper (iPerforated.) 
See under Perforated Metal. 
Copper Print Rellers. 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co., New 
Bedford, Mass. 
Cepper Work 7 Dyers. 
a <~ Sates H. W. & Sons Co., Philadel. 
phia. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi- 
a R.I 


141 Liberty St., 


Ce 
C Biaiedell. Jr ,Co., 8., Chicopee, Mass. 
Charlies, W. B.. Amsterdam, N. Ze 
Cetten Bale Tie 
DeHaven Mfg. co. “60 Columbia Heights, 
Brooklyn,N Y. 
Cotton Elevators 
Buffalo Forge Co., “Buffalo, N. Y. 
esting Blower & Pipe sta Co, The, & 
Huyshope Ave, Hartford, Conn. 
Cotten Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K.,2816 N. 4th St, Phile., Pa. 
Ashworth, Elijah, Fall River, Mass. 
Barber & Colman, ee Boston. 
Brownell, G. L.. Worcester, Mas 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co., * Philadel- 


i 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Easton. Burnham Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Fairmount Machine Co, 224d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Houghton, L. T., Worcester, Mass. 
Howard & Builough American Machine 
Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Kilburn. Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Kitson Machine Co,, Lowell, Mass. 

Leigh, Evan A, 85 Mason Building, Boston. 
Lever Oswald, Ave. and Masher 
8t., Philadelphia. 
Lowe, Stephen C., 186 Devonshire St., 
7 Agt. John Hetherington & Sons, 


L 
Lowel! Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 
Mason Machine Wor 8, Taunton, Mass. 
McKerrow. H.G, Boston, Mase 
Pyne & Woolson Mach: Co., ‘Springfield, 


Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Han- 
cock and Somerset Sts, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
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Saco & Pettee Machine Shops, 
Upper Falls, Mass. 
Schofield, Geo. L., Philadelphia, 
Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 
= Whitin Machinery Wks, Whitinsvilie, Mass. 


Cotton Openers and Lappers. 
Howard & Wee Awerican Machine 
“o, Pawtucket, R. 1 
Kitson Machine Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Cotton Softeners. 
Bosson & Lane, Boston, Mass, 
Cotton Waste 
Biaisdell, Jr., Co., 8., Chicopee, Mass. 
Charles, W. B.. Amsterdam, he Be 
Credits. 
National Mereantile Agency, New York 
and Boston, 
Cutters for Mnit Fabrica. 
Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.,) Cohoes, N. Y. 
Dating and Time Stamps. 
Riggs ~~ Brothers, 310 Market St., Philadel 
phia 
Dextrine. 
Elwell, Henry A. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stein, Hirsh & Uo, 165 Duane 8t.,New York. 
Dryers. 
American Blower Co., Detroit. 
Arlington Machine W orks, (Arthur Bireb), 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 
—_ rothers (Albert Birch), Somerville, 
ass. 
Boston Blower Co., prée Park =a 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. 
Butterworth, H.W. & Sons Co., Philadel. 


phia. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi. 


dence, R. 
= 4 Jas., Machine Co., No. Adams 
8 
Kenyon. D. R. & Son., Raritan, N.J. 
Mass. Fan Co., Waltham, Mass. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Pi iladelphia. 
Philadeiphia Textue Machinery Uo, Phila 
de)phia, Pa 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
Sargent’s, C. G.. Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co,, 84 Oliver St., Boston, 
Mass. 
Dusters. 
See Wool and Waste Dusters. 
Dust Collectors. 
Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Phila. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Han 
cock and Somerset Sts., Phila. 
The Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co., 44 
Huyshope 8t, Hartford, —, 
Dyers, Bleachers and Fin 
Bropby’s, T, Sons, Jasper St, Philedelphie 
Conoes Dye ‘Works, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Cypasten Worsted Millis (yarns), Bristo), 


—_ & Brooke, 2560 No, 8rd 8t., Phila- 
elp 
Duncan & Baillie, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Firth & Foster Co. , Kensington, Pa. 
Greenwood, R. & Bault, Frankfo 
Home Bleach & hy Works, Pawtucket and 
Valley Falls, R.I. 
Howard & Co., Rahway, N. J. 
Ingrahamville Dye Works, Pawtucket, R. 1. 
Kagermann,Edward,1210 Orianna St., Phila. 
Lawrence Dye Works Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
Lorimers, The Wm. H. & ‘Sons Co., Phila. 
Molt Bros., Millbury, Mass. (Indigo Blue.) 
Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Un. Paw 
tucket, R. J. 
Pennypack Yarn Finishing Co., Holmes 
burg Pa 
Providence Mills Mfg. Co.,55 Girard Ave., 
Philadelphia. Pa 
Rowland, Samuel, Sebuy) kill Haven, Pa. 
Scranton Yarn Finishing Co., Scranton, Pa. 
Union Knitting Mills, Schuylkill Haven, Pa 
Whittier Mills, Chattahoochee, Ga., Treas- 
urer’s Office, Springfield, Mass. 
Dyeing. a Bleaching and Finish- 
ing Machinery. 
American Blower Co., Detroit. 


Newton, 
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Antisdel, E. M., 12 Miller St., Utica, N. Y., 
(kuit Dryer.) 

Ariington Machine Works, (Arthur Birch), 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 
Bireh Bros. (Albert Birch), 

Mass. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Butterworth, H.W, &Sons Co Phila Pa. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 


Somerville, 


Mass. 
Delahunty Dyeing Machine Co., Pittston, 


a. 
Dubois, A. N., 2170 Sedgeley Ave., Phila. 
fairmount Machine Co, 22 and Wood 

Sts, Philadelphia. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co, Provi- 
dence, k.I. 
Howard, Geo. C., Lansdowne, Pa. and 2128 
Market St , Philadelphia, Pa. 
Kenyon, D. R. & Son, Raritan, N. J. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Parkg & Woolson Machine Co., Spring- 
field, Vt. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Han- 
cock and Somerset Sts, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia Textile Specialty Co., 
North 12th St,, Phila. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 34 Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. (Drying.) 
Dye House Cans. 
ill, James Mtg. Co., Providence, R. I. 
Dye Sticks, 
ailey, Frank, Cedar Brook, New Jersey. 
Haedrich, E. M., Philadelphia, Pa 
Dyestuffs and Chemica!:. 
Atteaux, F. E. & Co., 174-176 Purchase St., 


Boston. 
Baily -Rodgers Co., 34 Moore S8t., New 
k 


Co., 


York. 

Berlin Aniline Werks, 72 Front St., N. Y. 

Bischoff, & Co, 83 Park Place, N. Y. 

Bosson & Lane, 36 Central Wharf, Boston, 

Corey, 8. J, 278 Congress St, Boston 

Cassella Color Co., 182 Front 8t., New York, 

Dillon & Co, 20 Cedar St, New York. 

Dubois, A. N., 2170 Sedgeley Ave., Phila. 

Elwell, Henry A. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cacventyteicen ot Elberfeld Co, 40 Stone 
8t, N. Y. 

Ford, J. B.Co., Wyandotte, Mich, 

Fortner, L. B., 36 Strawberry St., Phila. 

Geisenheimer & Co, 189 Front St, New York. 

Holliday & Sons, Ltd., Read, 7 Platt St., 
New York. 

Jobnson, Chas. A, & Co, 22 Dey St, N. Y 

Keller,John J, & Co, 104-10 Murray 8t,N. ¥. 

Koechl, Victor, & Co. 122 Hudson St, N. Y. 

Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co., New York. 

Linnehan, J. W. & Co.,185 High St., Boston. 

Molt Bros., Millbury, Mass. (Indigo Blue.) 

N. Y. & Boston Dyewood Co, 55 Beekman 
St, New York. 

O1l Seeds Pressing Co., 15.25 Whitehall St., 
New York. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St., New York. 

Sharpless Dye Wco1 Ext. Co, The Bourse, 
Phila, Pa. 

Svkes & Street, 8 Water St, N. Y. 

Thayer, Ed. M., 106 Broad St., Boston, Mass, 

Vila, H. 8.,115 80 2nd St., Philadelphia, Pa 

Dynamos aud Motors. 
eneral Electric Co., 4 
or 
New England Machine Co.,, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Sturtevant, Co., B. F. Boston. 


Bdgings. 
See Tapes, Braids and Fdgings. 
Electrical Construction. 
Genera) Electric Co., 44 Broad St.. New 
York. 
New England Machine Co., Pawtucket, R.I. 
Electric Fans. 
American Blower Co.. Detroit. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Smo Electric Co., 44 Broad St., New 
ork. 


Broad St., New 
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Philadelphla Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Phila., Pa 
Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston. 
Electric Lighting. . 
General Electric Co., 44 Broad St., New 
York. 
New England Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Electric Motors. 
General Electric Co., 44 Broad St., New 
York. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston. 
Electrotyping and Printing. 
Whitcomb, H.C, & Co, Boston. 


Elevators. 
Cohoes yo! & Machine Co, Cohoes,'N.Y. 
— Machinery Co, The, New Haven, 
Jonn. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, O. 
Howard, Geo.C., Lansdowne, Pa and 2123 
Market St , Philadelphia, Pa. 
Salem Elevator Works, Salem, Mass. 
Empleyers Time Recorders. 
Riggs & Brothers, 310 Market St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Engine Stop. 
Locke Regulator Co., Salem, Mass. 
Exhaust Heads. 
Burt Manutacturing Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Ettebergh Gage & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 
a. 


The Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg, Co., 44 
Hupshope St, Hartford, Conn. 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co., Boston, Mass. 
Fans— Exhaust and Ventilating. 
See Ventilating Apparatus. 
Feed Water Heaters. 
as Fuel Economizer Co., Matteawan 


Scaife, W. B. & Sons, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Feed Water Pumps. 
Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
>_— Gage & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 
a’ 


ee W. B. & Sons, Pittsburg, Pa. 


e . 
See Automatic Feeds. 
Filters. 
Automatic Water Purifying Co., 45 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
Scaife, W. B. & Sons, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Finishing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, ‘ing, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Fluted Melia? 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co.,Cohoes,N.Y 
Thurston, A.G. & Son, Box 528, Fall River, 
Mass. 
Forges. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffaio, N.Y. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston. 
Friction Clutches. 
See hes. 
Friction Hoisting Drums. 
Eastern Machinery Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Fuel Economizers. 
ome Fuel Economizer Co., Matteawan, 


Steam Boi'er Equipment Co., 2 West 
Houston S8t., New York. 

Falling Mills for Woolen Goods. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Kenyon, D. R. & Son, Raritan, N. J. 


Garnetts. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Han- 

cock and Somerset Sts., Phila. 

Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 
Gas Engines. 

Jones, Lewis,60% and Media Sts, Phila, Pa. 
Gas Exhauaters. 

Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston. 


Gauges. 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 
a. 


Gears. 

New Process Raw Hide Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Gear Cutting Machine. 

Whiton, The D. E,Co, New London, Conn. 
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Generating Sets. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sturtevant Uo., B. F. , Boston. 
Monte. iS 


See Ve 
Meddles. 

Watson, L. 8S, Mfg. Co, Leicester, Mass. 
Hoisting Machinery. 

The Kastern Machinery Co., New Haven, 

Conn, 

ose. 

Boston Belting Co., Boston. 
Mosiery Labels. 

Docker, Foster Co. Philadelphia, Pa 

Saranac Electrical Mfg. Co., St. 


ich. 

Mosiery Boards. 

Pearson, J.T, Kensington. Pa. 

Wisconsin Mig. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. 
Mumidifyi ‘Apparatus. 

American Air —otetening Co., Boston. 
Mydre Extracto 

American Tool & ‘Machine Co., Boston. 

Rusden —— Co,, Warren, RIL 
Kr hi for Kuait Goods. 

Craw, 5 ~ Laundry Machinery Co., 80. 

Norwalk, pene. 

Jacquard Cara 

Rogers, H. E, South pany asic, Conn. 
Muit Goods Edgi 

Cathcart, John & 1O-y sth  Trantlin St St., 

New York. 

Chapin, Geo. W. Philadelphia, Pa, 

Charles, W, B., Amsterdam, N, Y. 

Cheney Bros, Silk Goods, 479 Broome 8t, 


Fried berger Mtg Co, Edgings, German- 
town, Phila, P 
+ & Rorwitz, Lacings, 30 Howard St, 


Y 

Krout & Fite Mfg. 
and Emerald 8t., 

Weimar Bros, 1817 East York St, Phila. Pa. 

Mnit Geeds Finishing Machines, 
Crechet. Etc. 

Arnold Sewing Machine Co., 216 High St., 
Newark, N.J. 

Craw, J. W. Laurdry Machinery Co., 8o. 
Norwalk, Conn. 

Merrow Machine Co, The, Hartford, Conn, 

Nye & Tredick Co., 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 

o & Williams, 2079 E. Cumberland St, 
Ph 

~~ & Gibbs Sewing Mch. Co., New 
Y 


Joseph, 





By Allegheny Ave. 
ila 


Maitting Machine Cylinders. 
Paxton & O'Neill, 129 Bread 8t, Phila, Pa. 
Stafford & Holt, Little Falls, N. Y. 
Maitting Machinery. 
American Knitting Machine Co.. 6th and 
Arch St.. Philadelphia, Pa 
Antisdel, E. M,, 12 Miller St., “Utica, N Y. 
Babcock Machine Works, Fort Plain, N. Y. 
Branson Machine Co., 506 N. American St., 
Philadelphia. 
Brinton, H. & Co., 218 Race St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Cooper, Chas, Tobe Vt. 
Crane Mog. Co, Lak rt, N. H. 
Dresdner ot ena fy ea Irms- 
cher & Co. Dresden-Lobtau, Germany. 
Bxcelsior Knitting Machine Manufactur- 
ing Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R i 

Jones, Lewis, 60 12 and Media Ste, Phila. 
delphia, Pa. 

Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.),Cohoes, N. Y 

a yay Knitting Machine Mfg. Co., 40 N 
7th S8t., a. 

Lamb Knitting Mach. Mfg. Co., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass, 

Leighton Machine Co, Manchester, N.H. 

Ludwig, E. H , Hawley, Pa 

Mayo Knittin Machine '& Needle Co, 
Franklin, N. 

MeMichael & Wildman Mfg. Co, 
town, Pa 

Mueller. Arthur, 760 Lexington Avenue., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Nye & Tredick Co., 606 Arch St, ame, Pa. 

Paxton & O'Neill. 127 Bread St, Phila, Pa. 

Pepper Mch. Works, Lakeport, N. H. 

Ruth & Co., Norristown, Pa. 


Norris- 
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Scott & Williams, 2079 E. Cumberland S8t., 
Phila., Pa. 
Snyder, Homer P. Mfg. Co., Little Falls, 


Staftord & Holt, Little Falls, N. Y. 
Taylor, James, ‘S35 arch 8t., Philadelphia. 
Tompkins Bros. , Troy, NuY. 
Mrnitting Needi jos and Supplies. 
Breedon, Wm, & Son, Amsterdam, N. 
Brinton, H. & Co., 213 Race St., Philadel. 
phia, Pa. 

Cooper nee, Bennington, Vt. 

Corey, Wm, Co, Manchester, N. H. 

Crane Mfg. Co. Lakeport, N. Hi. 

Dodge Needle vo., Manchester, N. H, 

Ives, Loyal T, New Brunswick. N. J. 

Keystone Knitting Machine Mfg. Co., 40 N 
7th St., Philadelphia. 

Lamb Knitting Machine Mfg. Co., Chico- 
pee Falls, Mass. 

Manufacturers’ Supplies Co.,66 No. 4th St. 
ayo Kalttin 

Mayo Kn nitting Machine & Needle Co 
Frankli 

Page Needle Co , Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

Treat, Orion, Manchester Green, Conn. 

Wardwell Needle Co, Lakeport, NL 

Kuotter for Spoole 
Barber & Colman, ll Pemberton 8q.,Boston 

Labeling Machine. 

— Electrical Mfg. Co., St. Joseph, 
ich. 

Laberatery Outfits. 

Feidt, Geo. D. & Co, 528 Arch St. Phila, Pa. 

Leather. 

Houghton, E. F. & Co., 8rd and Somerset 
Sts., Phi'a 

Leather Boards. 

Rogers, H. K, South Manchester, Conn. 


edale, Mass. 


me. 
Draper Company, Ho 
orks, 22d and Wood 


Fairmount Machine 
Sts. Philadelphia. 
Howard, Geo. C., Lansdowne, Pa. and 2128 
Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. (For wire.) 
care. Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Leigh, Evan A., 35 Mason Bldg. — 
Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, 
Mason Machine Wor 3, Teunton. Ms Mass. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 
Whitin ee Works, Whitinsville, Ms, 
Leopers 
Beattie’ 3 Machine Works, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Lubricators 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co, Jersey City, N. J. 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co., Pittsburgh 


Lumber. 
Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 


um pers. 
Gerry, George, & Son, Athol, Mass. 
Machinery Dealers. 

Grant & Williams, Park Row Bidg., New 


ork. 

Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 
Phila. . Pa 

Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 


Sehofeld, Geo, L. Phila., P. 
Taylor, James, 835 Arch St., “Philadelphia 


Machinists. 
oon England Machine Co., Pawtucket, 


Strawberry St, 


Machinists’ Tools. 
Dodge Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 
Whiton, e D. E. Co, New London, Conn. 
Mails. 
Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 
Measuring and - Aye wm | Machines. 
Curtis & MarbleiMachi o,Worcester, Ms. 
Elliott & Hall, 5444 Hermon S8t, Worcester 


ass. 
Pye & Woolson Mach. Co., Springfield 
t. 


Mechanical Draft. 
American Blower Co., Detroit. 
Boston Blower Co., Hyde Park, Mass. 
Buffa'o Forge Co, Buffalo., N. Y. 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co., Boston, Mase. 
Mechanical Engineers. 
American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Green, Samuel M., Holyoke, Mass. 
Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co, The, 44 
Huyshope Ave, Hartiord, Cunn. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston. 
Suck, Adolph, ‘79 Summer St., Boston. 
Mercerizi Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons. »>‘' adel 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., 
dence, R. I. 
Klauder- Weldon Dyeing Machine Co., 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Philadelphia Textile Specialty _Co., 500 
North 12th St., Phila. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
Mill Architects. 
See Architects & Mill Engineers. 
Mill Baskets. 
Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 
Lane, W. T. & Bro., Port Chester, N. Y. 
Mill Brushes. 
See Brushes. 
Mill Builders and Engineers. 
Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J. 
Mill Sewing Machines. 
(pee Sewing Machines and Supplies.) 
Mill Supplies. 
American een 4 Co, baie Ty R. I. 
Bamford & Smit Pascoag, R 
Bristol, The, Co., Waterbur 
oaeeee's, Benj. Son, Gun 


hia. 
rovi- 


, Conn. 
fill, Paterson, 


Chase Pulley Co., Providence, R. I. 
Dixon Lubricatin Saddle Co., Bristol, R.I 
Dodge Mfg. Co., Mishawake, Ind. 
Easton. Burnham Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Houghton, E. F. & Co., Sra and Somerset 
Sts , Phila. 
Jefferson, 
Phila, Pa. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 0. 
———s cre Beiting Works, Norris- 
town 
Lane, We T. & Bro., Port Chester, N. Y. 
Main Belting Co, i219 Carpenter St, Phila. 
Oil Seeds Pressing Co., 15-25 Whitehall St., 
New York. 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 
P 


, & Bro, 28 Strawberry %t, 


a. 
Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveller Co., Provi- 
dence 


Smith, Jas. Woolen wn Co., Phila, 


Southern Bobbin Co., Greensboro, N.C, 

Stephenson Mfg. Co., Albany, N. Y. 

aemes Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co, The, 44 
Huyshope Ave, Hartford, Conn. 

Sweet & Doyle, Cohoes, N. 

Thurston, A. G, & Son, Fall River, Mass. 

Watson, L. 8, Mfg.Co, Leicester, Mass. 

Napping Machines. 

Colnmtia Napping Machine Co., Somer- 
ville, Mass. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass 

Jenea, Lewis, 60 1-2 and Media Sts., Phila 
delphia, Pa 

oy & Woolson Mach. Co., Springfield, 


Notte (@ilk.) 
Ryle, Wm. & Co., 54 Howard St., N. Y. 
alcolm Mills Co., Frankford, Pa. 
Oil Cups. 
‘ren Gage & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 


a. 
Oil Filters. 
Burt Manufacturing Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Houghton, E. F. & Co., 3rd and Somerset 
Sts., Phila. 
— Gage & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 


Oils. 
Houghton, E. F. & Co., 8rd and Somerset 
Sts., Phila. 
oil Seeds Pressing Co., 15-25 Whitehall St. 
New York. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co., Albany, N. Y. 


Oilless Bearings. 


Arguto Oilless Bearing Co, Wayne Junc- 


tion, Phila. 
Overhead Tracka. 
Putnam & Co., 150 Nassau S8t., 


Overseaming Machines. 
Arnold Sewing Machine Co., 216 High St., 
Newark, N. J. 


New York. 
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Merrow Machine Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Union Special Sewing Machine Co., 75 Kin- 
zie St., Chicago, I 

Von Buchwald, _ a: ,120 No. 7th St., Phila. 

ben ag & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., New 


Yo 
Oxidizing Machinery. 
Dubois, A. N., 2170 Sedgeley Ave., Phila. 
Packing. 

Boston Belting Co , Boston. 
Jenkins Bros., New York. 
Pantagraphs for Mill E 
Johnson, C, A, & Co, 22 Dey 

Paper wT + 
Sayford Paper Rpectalty Co., Camden, N.J. 
Patent Solicito 
Crosby & Greners. 34 School St, Boston. 
Siggers, E. G., Washington, D.C. 
Straley, Hasbrouck & Schloeder, 257 Broad. 
way, New York 
Perforated Metals. 
Beckley, A. J. & Co.,%8 Pearl St., New 
York. 
Peroxide of Sodium. 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 106 
William St, New York. 
Picker Sticks. 
Southern Bobbin Co., Greensboro, N. C, 
Pipe Covering. 
Keasbey, R. A, 88 Warren St, New York. 
Pneumatic Conveying. 
See Ventilating. 


ravi 


t, New York. 


Power Transmitting Machinery. 

Arguto Oilless Bearing Co, Wayne Junc- 
tion, Phila. 

Chase eer Co., Providence, R. I. 

Dodge — Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 

Eastern achinery Co, New Haven, Conn. 

Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Howard, Geo. C., Lamesewss, Pa. and 2198 
Market St, Philadelphia, P a. 

Hunter, Jae, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 

Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, °o. 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 


Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R.I 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Phil 

Saginaw fs Et Co., Saginaw, 


Mich. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila, 


Dvepaentene Machinery, (Cotton). 
Atherton, A, T., Mach. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Howard 7 “Bullough Am, Machine Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I. 

Kitson Machine Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Saco & Pettee Machine Shops, Newton 
Upper Falls, Mass. 

Press Boards and Fenders. 

Rogers, H. E, South Manchester, Conn. 

Presses. 

Boomer & Boschert Press Co., 3388 West 
Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co., Philadel. 


phia. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms 
Hart, Charles, Frankford, Philadelphia. 
Howard, Geo. U., Lansdowne, > ae and 2128 
Market St. Philadelphia, P 
Phillips Co. The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
a Rideout, Nashua, N.H. 
ower, Screw, Hydraulic, Hollow Steam 
Piate) 
Pulleys. 
os Power Transmitting Machinery. 
Pa 
Gou ds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
Purifying & Filtration Plants. 
Scaite,W B. & Sons, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Rag Pickers. 
Smith, Jas. enon Mach. Co., Phila, Pa. 
Raw Hide Ge 
New Process Raw 1 Hide Co,. Syracuse, N, Y 
Reed and Harness Manufacturers. 
American Supply Co, Providence, R. I. 
Walder, J, Paterson, N. J 
Remnants 
Feingold, "a. & D., 91 Bedford St., Boston. 
Ribbons. 
Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester, Ct. 
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Travellers. 
DeHaven Mig. Co, 50 Columbia Heights, 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 
National Ring Traveller Co., Providence, 


Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveller Co., Provi- 
dence, 
Repe Transmission. 
Dodge Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 
Reving Cans. 
Hill, James Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I. 
Laminar Fibre Co., No, Cambridge, Mass. 
Walrus Fibre Mfg. Co., Medford, Mass. 
Rubber Cevered Rollers and Goods. 
Boston Belting Co., Boston. 
Saddles and Stirrups, 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co., Bristol, R. 1 
Scales 
Sweet& Doyle, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Scallop Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co., Hartford, Conn. 
tcheels. 
International 
Scranton, Pa. 
Lowell Textile School, Lowell, Mass. 
New Bedford Textile School, New Bedford, 


Correspondence Schools, 


Mass. 

Philadelphia Textile School, Phila, Pa. 

Bewi Machines and Supplies 

Arnold Sewing Machine Co., 216 High S8t,. 
Newark, N. J. 

Arlington Machine Works, (Arthur Birch), 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 

Birch Bros. (Albert Birch), Somerville, 
Mass. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 


Mass. 
Dinsmore Mfg. Co., Salem, Mass. 
Fales, L. F., Walpole, Mass. 
Goldstein, I., 505 Arch St., Phila. 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co., 66 No. 4th St., 
Philadelphia. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I, 
Union Button Sewing Mch. Co., 164 High 
8t., Boston. ¥ 
Union Special Sewing Machine Co., 75 Kin- 
zie St., Chicago, Ill. 
Von Buchwald, W. J., 120 No. 7th St., Phila. 
Willcox & Gibbs 8. M. Co., New York. 
Shafting Hangers, Etc. 
See Power Jransmission Machinery. 
Shearing Machinery. 
See Dyewmg, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Shell Rolls. 
Cohoes Foundry & Mach. Co. Cohoes, N. Y 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 598, Fal) River, 


Shuttles. 
See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etu. 
Shuttle Checks. 
Victor Shuttie Check Co., Auburn, N. Y. 
Silk Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. SonsCo, Philadelphia. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi. 
dence. R. I. 
Matron Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 
Rusden Machine Co.. Warren. R. 1. 
Binge Plates. 
Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Screens (Perforated.) 
See under Perforated Metal. 
Selling Agents. 
See Co issi Mer 
Separators. 
weaper Co., The, Hopedale, Mass. 
Ring Frame Thread Protector Co., The 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Taunton-New Bedford 
Bedford, Mass. 
Singeing Machines. 
Ann fon Machine Works, (Arthur Birch), 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 
Birch Bros. (Albert Birch). Somerville. 
Mass. 
Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 
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Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
Rusden Machine Co,, Warren, R. I. 
Sizing. Starch and Gums. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., 155 William St., New York. 
Elwell, Henry A. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
O. K, Soap Co., 968 Franklin St., Phila. 
Stein, Hirsch & Co, 165 Duane St, New York. 
Skylights, 
Drouve Co., G., Bridgeport, Conn, 
Slashers. 
Cohoes F’ndry & Machine Co, Cohoes, N.Y 
Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 


eaps. 
Elwell, Henry A. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
India Alkali Works, Boston, Mass. 
O. K. Soap Co., 968 Franklin St., Phila. 
Spindles. 
amtord & Smith, Pascoag, R. I. 
se ade Benj’s, Sons, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Easton-Burnham Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Ward & Vandergrift, Elmer, N. J. 
Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Spindle Tubes. 
amford & Smith, Pascoag, R. I. 
Spinning Cylinders. 
. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 986 Manto» 
Ave, Providence, R. I. 
Spinning Frames. 
See Cotton Machinery. 
a Rings. 
od even. Hopedale, Mass 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co, Whitine- 
ville, Mass. 
8 ning Tu 


bes. 
meniey, Benj’s. Son, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


Spools, See Bobbins, Spools Shuttles, Etc. 
Spooler Kuotter. 
arber & Colman, 11 Pemberton 8q.,Boston. 
Stamps for Hosiery. 
— Copper Stamp Works,15 Whitehall 


t., N. Y. 
Wells, Wilfred, 605 W. Lehigh Ave., Phila. 


Steam Boilers. 
B.own, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Steam Boiler Insurance. 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insn:- 
ance Co, Hartford, Conn. 
Steam Engines. 
American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Hooven (The), Owens & Rentschler Co 
Hamilton, O. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
Sturtevant, B. F. & Co., Boston. 
Steam Surface Coverings. 
Keasbey, Robert A., New York. 
Steam Specialties. 
Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia 
Houghton, E. F. & Co., 8rd and Somerset 
Sts., Phila, 
Jenkins Bros., New York. 
Locke Regulator Co., Salem, Mass. 
New York Lubricating Oil Co., 35 Water 
8t., New York. 
Putsbergh Gage & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 
a 


Rusden Machine Co.. Warren, R. I. 
Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co, The, 44 
Huyshope Ave, Hartford, Conn, 

Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston. 

Steam Valves. 
Jenkins Bros., New York. 

Stop Moti fer EL 
See, ra? Stop Motions. 

Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
Davis, G. M. & Son, Palatka, Fla. 
Cypress Lumber Co, Apalachicola, Fla, 
Lewis, H. F. & Co., New Orleans, La. 
Rusden Maehine Co., Warren, R, I. 
Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 
Stevens, D. B. & Co., Auburn, Me. 
Woolford, George, 2249 No. 9th St, Phila, Pa. 

Tapes. Braids and Edgings. 
Cathcart, John, & Co, 115 Franklin St, N. Y 
Chapin, Geo. W. Philadelphia Pa. 
Friedberger Mfg. Co, Germantown, Pa. 
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Hamilton, J, H. & Co., 84 Franklin S8t.,N. Y. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co., Allegheny Ave. anc 
Emerald 8t., Philadelphia. 
Weimar Bros, 1817 East York 8t, Phila, Pa. 
Temples. 
Draper Uo., Hopedale, Mass, 
Tension Pulleys. 
Arguto Oilless Bearing Co, Wayne .Janc. 
tion, Phila. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I. 
Tentering Machines. 
See Dy , Bleaching Machinery, Etc. 
Tenter Clips. 


wy eing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 


Testing Machines. 
Howard, Geo. C., Lansdowne, Pa. and 2123 
Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Textile Schools. 
See Schools. 
Thread Board for Spinning & Twist- 
ing Frames. 
Houghton, L, ‘tf. Worcester, Mass. 
Tickets and Labels. 
Saranac slectrical Mfg. Co., St. Joseph, 
Mich. 
Tower Clocks. 
Howard E. Clock Co., 403 Washington 8t., 
Boston; 41 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Trucks. 
Slingsby H. C., 253 Broadway, New York. 
Turbine Governers. 
Replogle Governor Works, Akron, O. 
imes. 
(See Water Wheels.) 
Twine orga’ * 
Brownell, G. L , Worcester, Mass. 
Twisting Machinery. 
Brownell,G@ L., Worcester, Mass. 
Bullock, Mach Co., O. 8,, 179 Broadway, 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 
Valves. 
Boston Belting Co., Boston, Mass. 
Locke Regulator Co., Salem, Mass. 
Ventilating Apparatus. 
Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co, Saginaw, 
Mich., 81 Wareham 8t., Boston. 
American Air Moistening,Co., Boston 
American Blower Co., De*roit, Mich. 
Berry, A. Hun, 23 W. lst St, Boston, Mass. 
Boston Blower Co., Hyde Park, Mass. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y¥. 
Drouve Uo., G., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Massachusetts Fan Co., Waltham, Mass. 
New England Ventilating & Heating Uo, 
Providence. R. I. 2 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia Textile Moohinesy Co, Han. 
cock St, above Lehigh Ave, Phila, Pa. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
The Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co., 4 
Huyshope 8t, Hartford, Conn. 
——, B. #. Co, 34 Oliver St, Boston, 
ass. 


Warp Stop Motions. 
Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 
Washers (Cloth). 
Arlington Machine Works,(Arthur Birch ) 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 
Birch Brothers (Albert Birch), Somerville, 


ass 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co., Philade!. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mes & 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son, Raritan, N. J. 
Rusden Machine Co , Warren, R. I. 
Washing Soda. 
Ford, J. B. Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
W atchman’s Clocks. 
Eco Magneto Clock Co, 620 Atlantic Ave, 
Boston. 
Howard, EB. Clock Co., 408 Washington 8t., 
Boston, Mass.,41 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Nanz & Co, 127 Duane St., New York. 
Riggs & Brothers, 310 Market St., Philadel 
hia, Pa. 
Water Purifiers & Filters. 
Automatic Water Purifying Co., 45 Broad 


way,N. Y. 
Scaife, W. B. & Sons, Pittsburg, Pa, 
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Water Wheels. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Leffel, James, & Co, Springfiela, 0. 
Water Wheel Governors. 
oer Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoe:r, 


Leffel, James & Co, Springfield, Ohio. 
Replogle Governor Works, Broadway and 
Chestnut Sts., Akron, Ohio. 
Winders. (Back.) 
Taylor, Jas., 835 Arch St., Philadeiphia. 
Winder Bebbins. 
Sweet & Doyle, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Winders. (Hesiery.) 
Altemus, Jacob K., Philadelphia. 
Foster Machine Co., Westfield, Mass, 
Lever, Oswald, Lehigh Ave. and Mascher 
St., Philadelphia, 
as a Homer P. Mfg. Co., Little Falls, 


Universal Winding Co, 95 South Street, 
Boston. 


Weed Pulleys. 
Chase Pulley Co,, Providence, R. I. 
Dodge Mig. Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 
a burgh Gage & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 
a. 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co, Saginaw, Mich. 
Weel Cleaning Compound. 
Ford, J. B. Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
India Alkali Works, boston. 
Weol Combing Machinery. 
om. Evan A. 35 Mason Bidg., Boston. 
Weol and aste Dusters. 
Atlas Foundry and Mch. Co., Newark, N.J. 
Gerry, Geo, & Son, Athol, Mass. 
8 ents’, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 
Stillman, Victor C., Westerly, R. I. 
Weolen and Worsted Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K., 2816 N. 4th St, Pbil> , Pa. 
American Tool and Machine Co., Boston. 
A to Oilless Bearing Co, Wayne Juno. 
tion, Phila. 
Arlington Mch. Works (Arthur Birch), Ar- 
lington Heights, Mass. 
Atlas Foundry and Mech Wks., Newark,N.J. 
. Brothers (Albert Birch), Somerville, 
ass. 
Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worceste: 


Mass. 

Fales, L. F , Walpole, Mass. 

Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Furbush, M. A. & Son Machine Co, Phila, Pa. 

Harwood, Geo.S. & Son, 53 State St., Boston. 

Howard, Geo. C., Lansdowne, Pa. and 2128 
Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 

Hunter, Jas, Machine Co. No. Adams, Mass. 

Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Phila, Pa. 

Kensington Machine Works, Mascher 8St., 
below Lehigh Ave., Phila. 

Kenyon D., R. & Son, Raritan, N. J. 

Leigh, Evan A. 35 Mason Bldg, Boston. 

Lever, Oswald, Lehigh Ave. and Mascher 
8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lowe, Stephen C., 186 Devonshire St., 
Agt. John Hetherington & Sons, 


Parks & Woolson Machine Co., Spring- 
field, Vt. 
Philadeipnia Drying Machinery Co., 4721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Han. 
cock and Somerset Sts., Philadelphia. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Schofield, Geo. L., Philadelphia. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 
Weol Oiling Apparatus. 
Harwood, Geo. 8. & Son, 53 State St., Boston. 
Wool Shoddies. 
Riverdale Woolen Co , Northbridge, Mass. 
Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro, Springfield, Vt. 


Weoel Washing, Preparing and Dry- 
ing Machinery. 


Hunter, Jas.! Machine Co., 
Mass. 


No. Adams, 
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cock and Somerset Sts., Phila. 
Sargent’s, C. G, Sons, Graniteville, Masa, 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 


YARNS, THREADS, ETC. 


Banding. 


Moore, C. & Co, 12 8. 5th st, Phila, Pa. 

Tucker & pose Mfg. Co, Conway, Mass. 

Toohey, M. J. & Co., Fall River, Mass. 

Whittier Mills, Chattahoochee, Ga, Treas- 
urer’s Office, Springfield, Mass. 


Cetton Yarns. 
American Cotton Yarn Exchange, 67 
Chauncy 8t., Boston. 
Ballou Yarn VUo., Providence, R. I. 
Blytne, Richard A., 114 Chestnut st., Phila. 
Buckingham Paulson Co., 8 Leonard St. 
New York. 
Catlin & Co, New York, Boston, Phila. and 
Chicago. 
Chapin, 4 W., 229 Church St., Phila., Pa. 
Charles B., Amsterdam, N. . 
Dana Warp Mills, Westbrook. Me, 
Dexter Yarn Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Dodds, J.8.,517 Wool Exchange, New York. 
Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 
Spring 8t., N. Y. 
Eichmann & Sternberg, New York. 
Grant Yarn Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. 1. 
Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Jenckes, E., Mtg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Mitchell, Jas. K, & Co, Boston and Phila. Pa. 
Moeller & Littauer, 109 Greene St, New 
York 
Montgomery J.R, Co, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 
Morgan, E. A » of Franklin St., N. Y. 
Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Muss 
Salkeld, A. D. & Bro., 66 Leonard S8t., N. Y. 
Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway, Mass 
Whittier Mills, Chattaeoochee, Ga., Treas. 
Office, Springfield, Mass. 
Cotten arns Wool Spun. 
Broadbent, J. & Sons, Unionvilie, Conn. 
Flax. Hemp. Jute and Ramie. 
Fawcett, Hughes, 115 Franktin 8t., N.Y 
Eichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, _: & 
Morgan, E. A.. 54 Franklin 8t.,N. Y. 
Gassed Yarns. 
Ballou Yarn Co., - rovidence, R. I. 
Dodds, J.8., 517 Wool Exchange, New York. 
Eichmann x Sternberg, New York. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Glazed Varna. 
Ballou Yarn Co., Providence R.T. 
Blythe, Richard A.. 114 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Chapin, Geo. W., 229 Church St, Phila., Pa. 
Eichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, N. Y. 
Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mas». 
Lorimers,Wm. H. & Sons ©o., Philadelphia. 
Malcolm Mills Co, Frankford, Pa 
Orsweli Mills, Fitchburg. Mass. 
Rockwell, E. M, Leominster, Mass. 
Salkeld, A. D. & Bro., 6 Leonard 8t.,N. Y 
Skerry, A T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N.Y. 
Walcott & ‘Campbell Spinning’ Co, New 
York Mills, Oneida Co, N. Y. 
Whittier Mills, Chattahoochee, Ga., Treas- 
urer’s Office. ‘Springfield, Mass. 
Marness Twine. 
Ballou Yarn Co., Providence, R. I. 
Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 
Eichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, & 
Fawcett, Hughes, 115 Franklin 8t., N. Y. 
Moore, C., & Co., (8. W. cor. 5th and Mar 
ket Sts.) 
Morgan, EK. A., 5¢ Franklin St., N. Y. 
Whittier Mills, Chattahoochee, Ga., Treas. 
urer’s Office. Springfield, Mass, 
Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 
Blythe, Richard A., 114 Chestnut 8t., Phila 
Royer. B. F. Co., Camden, N.J. 
Broadbent. J.& Sons, Unionviile, Conn. 
Cranstes Ne Mills, Bristol, R. f. 
Chapin, Geo. W., 229 Church St., Phila., Pa 


Dexter Yarn Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Greene & Duniels Mfg.Co, Pawtucket, R. 1. 

Herbst, Albert & Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Hyde, E. 8, 223 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 

— E., Manufacturing Co, Pawtucket, 


E. Allegheny Ave.. 


Mitchell, James E, & Co, Phila. and Boston 
Monument Mills, Housatonic Mags. 
=“ & Littauer, 109 Greene St., New 


qheenewnes ee Worcester, Mass, 
Skerry, A & Co., 47 Leonard St., N.Y, 
Mercerized Yarns. 
Blythe, Richard A. 114 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Dodds, J.8.,517 Wool Exchange,New York. 
Eichmann & Sternberg, 580 Broadway,N.Y. 
Harper, E. J., 395 Broadway, New York. 
Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass, 
Lerimer, Wm. H. & Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Montgomery, J. R. & Co., Windsor Locks. 
Jonn. 
Morgan, E. A., 54 Franklin St., N. Y. 
— Yarn Finisning Co., 


barg, FE 
Mohair Yarns. 
Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 
Montgomery & Co, J. R, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Morgan, E. A., 54 Franklin St., 


Holmes- 


 *} 2 
Neveity Yarns, Tinsels, silk Noils, Ete. 


OCransvon Worsted Mills, Bristol, R.1 

Eichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, N.Y. 
Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Malcolm Mills ('o, 220 Chestnut St, Phila,Pa. 
Moeller & Littauer, 109 Greene St., New 


York. 

Montgomery &Co, J. R, Windsor Locks, Ct. 

Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard, St, N. Y. 
Silk Yarns. 

Chapin, Geo. W., 229 Church St., Phila., Pa. 

Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester and Hartford 


Ct. 
Eddy & Street, Providence, R. 1. 
Eichmann & Sternberg. 530 Broadway, N Y. 
Moeller & Littauer, 109 Greene St., New 


ork. 
Ryle, Wm, & Co, 54 Howard St, N. Y. 
Woolen and Merino Yarns. 
Boyer. B. F. Go., Camden, N. J. 
Broedbent, J. & Sons, Unionville, Conn. 
Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills, Eaton Rapids, 
ich. 
Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 
Harper, E. J. 395 Broadway, New York. 
Hyde, E. 8, 228 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 
Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co.. Pawtucket. R. I. 
Moeller & Littauer, 109 Greene St., New 
York. 
Rockwell, E. M, Leominster, Mass. 
Salkeld, A. D. & Bro., 66 Leonard 8t., N. Y 
Skerry, "A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. 
Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Roaton, Mase. 
Speed, James, 170 Summer St , Boston. 


Worsted Yarns. 
Alleghany Worsted Mills, Phila, Pa. 
Boyer, B. F. Co, Camden, N. J. 
Campion, Richara, 17 Bank S8t., Phila- 
Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. 1. 
Croft, Howland, & Sons,cor. Broadway and 

Jefferson Ave... Camden, N. 4. 

Harper, E. G., 395 Broadway, New York. 
Herbst, Albert, & Co., E. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia. . 
Moeller & Littauer, 109 Greene 8t., New 

York. 
Pooasset Worsted Co., Thornton, R.I. 
Qeensbury —, Worcester. Mass. 
Salkeld, A. D. & Bro., 66 Leonard St., N. Y 
Skerry, "A. T, & Co. 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 
Speed, James, 170 Summer St., Boston 
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FACTORY 


WASTES. 


I have found ways to utilize many wastes and unapplied substances, converting 


losses into profits. 


Send for Waste Product Blank and Pamphlet. 


DR, PETER T. AUSTEN, F.C.S., Chemical Expert. 
80 BROAD ST., NEW YORK. 
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WE WANT MACHINERY TO BUILD. “ssn: xis 

—drawings, patterns, 
castings, and build machines complete, or any part of the work you want from 
start to finish, at most reasonable prices. 


NEW ENGLAND MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Machinists and Electrical Contractors. 


WHEN YOU HAVE OLD SPINDLES 


of any kind FOR SALE send a postal card for our prices. We also 
buy Second-hand Machinery and Scrap Iron. 


GRANT c& WiIiLLianms, 
PARK ROW BUILDING, - - NEW YORK, 


Factory Buildings and Power For Sale. 


Main Building 280x50 feet. 2 stories. Brick with metal roof. 

L 40x90 feet. 1 story. Brick with metal roof. 

L 40x80 feet. 1 story. Brick with metal roof. 

Shop 20x30 feet. 1 story. Brick with metal roof. 

Also, Cotton Gin House and Warehouse. 200 h. p. (water 
power). 40 year lease at $5.00 per h. p. per annum. 


A CREAT BARCAIN. 


J. D. KENNEDY, . Mammoth Springs, Ark. 
WOOLEN MILLS. IMPROVED WASTE DUSTER 


We want Woolen Mills at Sault Ste. 
Marie. We offer manufacturers abund- 
ance of cheap electric power from the 
50,000 horse power canal and plant, 
utilizing the waters of Lake Superior, 
just completed ; free sites and a remis- 
sion of local taxes. Wool supply from 
Michigan and the Montana ranges. 
Labor supply ample. Rail and water 
routes east, west and south, and lowest 
rates. Advantages for nearly all kinds 
of manufacturing. Information gladly 
given. M. A. HAYS, Sec’y, 

Chamber of Commerce, 


Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. mh EY ap on Wceol Waste. Superior to any 


WANTED. ¥. ©. Stillman, — Westerly, R. | 


Cotton Yarn Salesman. Pr 

An energetic salesman for the Middle West Superintendent Wanted 
on cotton yarns and warps for knitters and For Southern Mill, manufacturing a good 
woolen mills. Must be experienced and grade of hosiery. No applications will be 
provide acceptable references. State age entertained unless accompanied by refer- 
and salary expected. Address Salesman, ences and price expected. Address South 
care Textile World, Boston, Mass. care Textile World. i 


KNITTING MACHINERY FOR SALE. 


ni & T Automatic Underwear Machine, 138 inch, = Needles, four feed. 
6 «8 124 “ “ “ ts 




















“ ry “ ll a Ld Ad Lad 

“ “ ll ss 276 Mi: eight ‘ 
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“oe aS te “ 


These machines are all,except the eight feed, in first condition and will be sold cheap. 


WM. S. LLOYD, ° Wayne Junction, Phildadelphia. 
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EDWARD JEFFERSON & BRO., | IF YOU WANT COTTON 


Worsted .. Machinery, 


127 South 2nd Street. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


J, B. Farrar & Sons, Halifax, England, 


Briggella Cork Rollers tor Spinning and 
Drawing. 


on WOOLEN MACHINERY 


---Why not correspond with... 


GEO. L. SCHOFIELD, 
123 No, Front Street, 
PHILA,, PA. 


Also, Agent for the Weston Hydro Ex- 
tractor. 





A. C. THURSTON & SON, 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers and General Machinery. 
Specialties made of Renecking, Refluting, Filing and Honing all kinds of Rolls. 


Flyers Repaired and Fitted with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straighten 


Restepped and Retopped. 


Box 528. FALL RIVER, MASS. 





Don’t dam 
vour boiler. 


with scale and crust. 
with boiiers. 


engineer needs it. DVrop postal to 


Our booklet by DR. A. M. KINKAID explains how to prevent trouble 
Sent tree to advertise our New Brick Form Boiler Compound. Your 


INTERNATIONAL BOILER COMPOUND CO., 48 Market St., Chicago. 





Western Woolen Mill and Clothing 
Factory For Sale, 


Located at Rochester, Minnesota, a beauti- 
ful city of 7000 population on the C. & N. W. 
R 


The Woolen Mill contains 3 sets of 40-inch 
cards equipped with Bramwell & Apperly 
feeds; four males with 920 Spindles, a Double 
and Twist Machine having 60 Spindles, aiso 
the usual Spooling and Warping Machinery 
including a Warp Compressor; fourteen 
Broad Looms, two of which are Knowles 
latest make, eight Cromptons and four D. 
&F. The mill is equipped with finishing 
machinery for turning out 7,500 yards 64 
fancy cassimere monthly. Allthe wool re. 
quired is grown in the immediate vicinity. 
The Clothing Factory is operated in con 
nection with the Woolen Mill cutting up its 
entire product into Men’s Cassimere Pants 
for which there is a large and increasing de- 
mand; itisfully equipved with first-class 
machinery, steam heated end electric light. 
ed, and the building is sufficiently large to 
accommodate additional machinery for the 
manufacture of Ladies’ Walking Skirts or 
other articles if desired. The entire product 
of the two plants can be sold within a radius 
of 200 miles. The plants will be sold senara.- 
tely or jointiv if desired. Anyone desiring 
an estanlished business will find here an op- 
portunity seldom offered. Prices and full 
particulars upon application. 

ROCHESTER WVOLEN MFG. CO, 


SUPERINTENDENT. 


Narrow Fabrics, Tapes, Etc.;a New Eng- 
land mill making this class of goods wants 
a good reliable man, capable of taking tull 
charge. Toa man who has got energy and 
perseverance, we are disposed to makea 
good offer. Address with full particulars, 
**Perseverance,” care Textile World, Boston. 


WANTED. 


Several men of good appearance, good 
talkers, with a knowledge of Textile manu- 
facturing to soilcit and collect forour School 
of Textiles in textile centres in New Eng 
land. Good opportunity for the right men. 
Address with particalars, Textile De. 
rartment, International Correspondence 
Schools, 702 Colonial Building, Boston, Mass 


MILL WANTED. 


At town situated in centre ot cotton belt of 
Texas. Excellent railroad facilities. An 
abundance of cheap fuel and water. Cheap 
homes. Liberal encouragement by citizens. 
Correspondence solicited from all inter 
ested. WYLIE BOARD OF TRADE, 

Wylie, Texas. 


WANTED, 


Foreman for Winding Room in a large 
Knitting Mill. Address W. M, care Textile 
World, Boston, Mass. 














H. Horace Dawson. 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
309.310 
Mutual Life Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
Special attention given to Bankruptcy Claims and Collections. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 


COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 


1532 Supt. of cotton mill, a thoroughly 
vos capable man, is open to a position. 
Well up on English and American makes of 
machinery. Has manufactured yarns both 
in American and Egyptian cottons, from lis 
to 708, About 40 years of age; Scotch. Has 
held aresponsible position in a New Eng- 


land company for the past 10 years. 
1975 A Linen Manufacturer, who 

e thoroughly understands linen and 
cotton fancy goods and damasks, is open to 
position ss Supt. 40 years of age, Irish, 
married. Can refer to we l-known mill own- 


ers. Terms reasonanle. 
9 Supt., Overseer of Carding, 
2021 assistant designer. Worked on 
sheetings and ginghams. Held position of 
overseer of carding and assistant to manager 
for past few years. Age 41; American. Firat 


class references. 
1877 Agent or Treasurer, Good re. 
(4 ferences. Recen'ly assistant man 
ager of a large mill. Fully competent. 
1853 Supt. Cotton Mill, or would take 
. an Overseer’s position in a large 
mill North for the present. Has been as- 
sistant superintendent for past year, pre- 
vious to which he was overseer of carding 
for nine years, and before that was overseer 
of carding and spinning in the South. 


First-class references. Can take position at 
once. Colored and white goods. English 


and American machinery. 
9011 Wanted, a position as assistant 
a superintendent of a fancy weavin 
mill, by a man having a thorough practica 
knowledge of weaving and designing. Age 
32; married. 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT. 


A bey man, 27 years old; unmarried; 
who has had experience in every deparment 
of a cotton mill and thorough training, with 
the idea of learning the business, would like 
to secure a position as assistant to a cotton 
manutacturer or as assistant superintendent 
in some large mill. Opportunity for ad- 
vancement is more of an object than im 
mediate salary. Has acted as overseer in 
several departments for some time. Ad 
dress ** Russell,” care of Textile World 





| steds, overcoatings, etc. 


| cassimeres, meltons—steam 


WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


1982 Supt. of large experience in the 
“OS munufacture of woolen and wors- 
ted fancies and suitings, is open to an en- 
gagement as supt. or designer. Age 45; 
American; married. Good references. 








99 Supt. woolen mill. Age 47; Eng- 
2028 lish; married. Wants New Engiand 
or Middle States. 10 years’ cxperience in 
first-class N E. mills 





1537 Weoolen Superintendent, De- 
vol signer or Weaver. Has worked on 
all classes of woolens, worsteds, cotion 
worsteds, fancy cas-imeres, etc., and is ac. 
quainted with all Eastern makes of machin.- 


| ery. American. Age 34; married. 





9053 Agent, or supt., or supt. ap‘ de. 
awn signer. Good mannger of help and 
a hustler. Thoroughly understands manu. 


| facture of shoddy in ail its branches, includ- 


ing carbonizing and extracting. Familias 
with all manipulations ot woo), shoudy and 
cotton. Fully paves pn to take agent’s 
position, as isa good wool buyer. and can 
figure all prices on goods and percentages, 
etc. 


1890 Manager or Supt. of a woolen 
miil, wno understands a 
is open to an engagement. 34 years old; 
Scotch, and single. Large experience in 
Scotch and Canadian milis on tweeds, wor- 
Good references. 





1974 Aast. Supt. or Designer, woolen 
vi or worsted, who understands ds- 
signing and also the work of every depart- 
ment. Has worked on fine worsteds, cov- 
erts, cheviots kerseys, meltons and fancy 
cassimeres. Technical education acquired 
at Phila. Textile School. Six years’ practi 
cal experience, three asdesigner. Age %, 
American, good references. Will go any- 


| where 


1936 Supt. or Designer, an American, 
bs married. 38 vears of uge, is desirous 
of obtaining a position. Understands the 
manutacture of worsteds, cotton worsteds, 
tace, flannels, 
Long experi- 
Moderate 


and horse and bed blankets. 
ence and up-to date in methods. 
wage. 





— —— ——— 


Slingsby’s 
Patent, 


Runs both ways and 
Spins like a top. 


Wool Trucks, 

Yarn Trucks, 

Cloth Trucks, 
Dye House Trucks, 


IN FACT, 


ANYTHING IN TRUCKS. 
H. C. SLINGSBY, 


753 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Canadian Office, Montreal. 
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WOOLEN CARDERS, 


2000 Secondhand Carder § tamiliar 
= with nil wool, woo! and cotton and 
shoddy mixes on Davis & Furber and Fur- 
bush cards would like to obtain a position. 
21 years old, American. Good references, 


2057 Carder, or carder and spinner. 
=@j'Y' age 28; German; married. All wool, 
wool and cotton and shoddy mixes Davis 
& Furber, James Smith and Lombaru ma- 
chines. 


9055 Boss Carder. Cotton, woolen, 
=VU0V worsted and silk mixes of al) kinds. 
Can take place at once, and wants not Jess 
than @3 per day. Age 48; American; mar- 
ried. Excellent references and experience. 
9041 Secend hand of large or overseer 
= ot small carding room is open toa 
osition. 27 years old; American; married. 
as had 12 years’ experience on wool, wool 
and cotton, all shoddy and all grades of yarn. 
Now empdoyed as second hand, but feels 
capable of taking charge of small room. 
9046 Boas Woe! Carder is open to a 
- po-ition. Age 45; American; mar. 
ried. Is familiar with most all classes of 


woolens. Will not go West or South, Thor. 
oughly unders'ands mixing and blending 


together different kinds of stock 

Hv 1G ) Overseer of Woelen Carding, 
UD: ange 32; American; marrie . Good 
experience and excellent references. Work 


edin ker-ey-, meltons, cheviet~, ca-simeres, 
coverts, dress goods broad cloths, ete, 








COTTON CARDERS. 








9054 Overseer of Cotton Carding or 
= combing. Englishman; 47 years 
old; married. Wants not less than 3. 
9060 Overseer of Carding on cotton 
J anit purely white work. Thorough 
ly understands combing. Is familiar with 
most all kinds of machinery, both English 
and American. 
2906 Overseer of (arding. Age 34; 
American; married. Worked mostly 
on varns,c »mbed and carded. Wants $3.50 
or more, according to position 
9001 Overseer of Carding who has 
had experience in some very large 
cotton mills in Massachusetts wishes to 
obtain a position. Understands the running 
of both coarse and fine goods and is tamiliar 
with all makes of cards. 41 years of age; 
American; married. Goodrefere: ces. Mod- 
erate wages, 








9022 Overseer of Cocting. Age 47; 
“~ American; married. orked on 
both wool and cotton. Is familier with 
Davis & Furberand James Smith machinery 





19382 Overseer of Carding or would 
vV=— take assistant superintendent posi- 
tion. Age 27; American; single. Carded 
and combed American, Egyptian and Sea 
Island Cotton, making yarns from 88 to 
100s; both plain and colored goods. Can 
come at once 
1919 Overseer Cotton Carding and 

~ Spinning, who has had an experi 
ence of over 10 vears in VN. E. and New York 
mills, is open to a rosition. 26 years old; 
American; sirgle. Thorongh'y competent 
and reliable. Best of references. 








WOOLEN SPINNERS. 


1 784 Worsted Drawer and Spinner 
‘ Would take twisting. Age 2; Eng 
lish; si gle. Cun furnish references as to 


ability and character. 

. Overseer of King or Frame 
2040 Spinning, or wou)d take superin 
tendent position, Age 41; married. 


1969 Overseer ot woolen spinning 
“would like a position in a good 
mill. Has worked on woolen, cotton mixes, 
and shoddies from 1 to 3Rs. 26 years of age 
temperate and steady. Good references. 
1987 Overseer of woolen spinning de 
. sires to make achange. Is familiar 
with suiting, union, cassimere, satinet and 
knitting yarns and all ordinary makes of 
machinery. 30 years of age; American; 


married, Good references as to character 
and ability. 


1834 Overseer of Spinning. Experi 

. ence covers eight years us second 
hand and fixer and eleven years as overseer. 
Has handjed nearly all kinds of goods. Is 
an expert fixer. Worked on Davis & Furber 
mules. Age 38; American; married. 





Overseer of Cone Winding and 

spooling or rivg spinning, wuo un. 
derstands Universal, Foster, Broadbent and 
Payne winders, and Whitin and Mason 
frames, desires a position. Has worked on 
carded and combed yarns from 48 to 160s; 
also, mercerized, gassed and bleached yarns 
from 2 tw 8 ply. Young man; American; 
married, and can give satisfactory refer 


ences from large mills. 
1950 Ovcrseer or second-hand of cotton 
. mule spinning desires a position in 
the Southern States at reasonable wages. Is 
a good fixer and has made yarns ranging 
from 48 to 40s, 39 years old; German; mar. 
ried. Best of references. One worker in 
family—drawer in. 








9020 Overseer of Ring Spinning or 
asst.supt. Age 29; Knglish; unmar 
ried. Is familiar with all grates ot cotton. 
Good experience and excellent reterences. 
9 Overseer of Mule Spinning 
2003 who has nad a wide experience in 


large New England mills on yarns ranging 
from 243 to 1603 isopentoa position. 37 years 


old; American. Good references. 
1690 Cotton Mule Spinner. Age 42; 
, French; married. Has worked on 
prints and sheetings and on yarns from 9’s 
to 50’s. First class reference-. Two years’ 
experience as secondhand and five as over- 
seer. Wants $2.50 per day to start with. 
<4 Overseer Spinning. Age 31; 
1519 American; married Has worked 
on yarns from onerun to 5%. Will accept 


anaverage salary. At present employed, 
but wishes to better himself. 








1862 Overseer of Spinning. Familiar 
~ with Johnson Bassett, Davis & 
Furber end Campbell & Clute machines, 
Has hed 18 years’ experience asan overseer, 
and isahandy man. Fxcellent references. 
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WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


1959 Boss Weaver, who is familiar 
. with cotton, woolen and worsted 
looms, and all classes of goods, is open to 
a positicn in a large mill. 46 years o! age; 
American; married. Strictly temperate ana 
is recommended by some very iarge N.E. 
woolen and cotton mills, 





1964 Boss Weaver, familiar with all 
be makes of wooien sand worsted ma 
chinery, and who has worsed on ladies’ 
dress goods anu men’s Wear, desires a posi- 
tion. 39 years of age; American; married. 
Can give good references. 


9051 Overseer of Weaving or design. 
= er. Age 29; American; married. 
kereeyr, Worsieds and 
Crompton & Kuowles 
First class rec- 


Thibets, meltons, 
cotton Wworsteds., 
loomy. Good experience. 


ommendation. 

2019 Boss Weaver or assistant de. 
oad “ signer. Wanis position witno # firm 
who is willing to a»vance a nau as he proves 
himself wortny. 28 years old; warried, and 
asteady worker. For past six years wuiked 
in all part. of tue weave room and pattern 
room, pattern weaving and dressing, chain 
building, harness raising, perching, fixing 
and regular weaving. Now taking course of 
study in woolen and worsted uesigning. 
Excellent reference. 


2008 Overseer of woolen or worsted 
= weaving. Wouald consider secund 
hand or good Being, 396. Age 37; married; 
Amer.can. Wants N. E, States. Worked on 
all classes of woolen and worsted goods, in 
cluding paper makers’ felts. All kinds of 


harness looms. 


866 Boss Weaver or Assistant Superin.- 
tendent. Age 32; American; merried 
Worked on nearly all classes of jadies’ and 
men’s wear goods, both wool and worsted. 


COTTON WEAVERS, 
203 Overseer of Weaving is open to 
a position. Age 33; American; mar- 

ried. White sheetings and drills. Mason, 


Whitin, Lowell aud Knowles looms, Wants 
work in Western or Southern States. Exper- 


ienced fixer and overseer. 
1806 Practical Boss Weaver and 

loom fixer wants position. Good 
and long experience. Good record for big 
production; good quality and for being a 
ood manager ot heip, and for getting and 
Esontne plenty of good hands. A seber 
and steady man. Willgoanywhere. Either 


cotton, woolen or jute. 

9039 Overseer of Weaving. Has had 
= ~“ charge of winding and warping and 
slashing. 18 years’ experience in cotton 
mills, and can givethe best of references 
astoability. Worked in some of the best 
mills in the country as loom fixer, second. 
hand and overseer. Plain, leno and tancy 


goods. 

2058 Overseer of Weaving or design. 
ing. Age38; English, All kinds of 

cotton dress goods, also suitings. Both 

English and American machinery. Wants 

not less than $3.50 per day. 


and excellent references. Crompton, Whit- 
in, Lowell, Colvin, Woonsocket and English 
looms. Sheetings, lawns, ginghams, flannels. 
fine worsteds, dress goods, shirtings and 
novelty goods. 











Overseer of Weaving. Age 35; 
Scotch; married. Good experience, 








KNITTERS. 


1993 Boss HKaitter and Fixer on 
ve ladies’ and gents’ ripped underwear 
on S & W.,N.&T., M. & W., B. & D.,S.& H., 
Huse, Champion, 8. & F. machines is open to 
a position in any part of the United States. 
30 years old; American; married. Good ref- 
erences. Wunts $4. 





2062 Foreman of Knitting Roem, 
av™ «= spring needie or flat knitting, Age 
23. Fleeces of ali kinds and gauges, bal- 
briggan trom 20 to 40 gauge, fac wool work 
ail gauges. Is familiar with Tompkins 
Bros., Campbell & Clute and Crane ma 
chines. 


1951 Overseer of cuff knitting, who 

. thorougbly understands fixing Tif- 
funy and Cooper machines, wishes position. 
45 years of age; Knglish; married. Good 


references. 
2050 Poremaa of Knitting room. Age 
» 43; American; warriec. One girl a 
looper in tamily. Cotton, woo!, worsted, 
mercerized, lisle and silk hosiery or the 
came in underwear, Excellent references. 
QY)26 Open to take the mansgement and 
2036 superintendency of a rib mill im one 
of the Southern States. Has had a lurge ex- 
perience as a manager and the fitting up of 
wills. Can give the best of references as to 
ability, sobriety and character. Is familiar 
wito all kinds of ribbed goods. 35 years of 
age; American; married. 





2042 Mamager or superintendent of a 

“~ wosiery mill is looking tor a post- 
lion. Age 40; American; married. Has had 
over 10 years’ practical experience in the full 
fashioned hosiery manufacturing business 
in allits branches. Feelscompetent to build 
up and successfully manage an up-to-date 
mill, Will put in some money if enough in- 


ducements. 
2038 Machine Fixer or foreman is open 
toa pusition. Age 23;American. Will 
go anywhere, but prefers >outhern States. 
oilk and cotton halt hore, misses’ ribbed and 
ladies’ hosiery. is tamiliar with Standard 
B, Brinton, Branson, Scott & Williams knit- 
ters, also embroidery machines and several 
makes of sewing machines. 


2( 6 Fixer avd machinist on Leighton 

& circular sweater and jacket ma- 
chines. 15 years’ experience. Age 35; Ameri- 
can; married. Will consider nothing less 
than $15 per week. Good references. 


2072 








Fereman or Fixer would likea 
position in or near Philade)phia, 
Eight years’ experience On ribbs and foot. 
ers. Familiar with Acme, Excelsior, Bran. 
son and several other makes, also loopers, 


9056 Machine Fixer or foreman. Age 

25; German; unmarried. Is famil- 
jar with Boss, Standard, Invincible, new 
Victor, Excelsior, Brinton, Branson, Scott & 
Williame, Paxton & O’Neill and all kinds 
of rib machinerv. 


Factory Manager in a cotton 
204 hosiery mill. Preters to be located 
in the middle South, but will go anywhere. 
Experience large and varied. Cotton and 
worsted hosiery of al! grades. 





9 Supt.or Mill Mamager Age 27; 
2007 single. Is practical in any depart. 
ment. Able to adjust loopers, ribbers, etc. 
From +hipping clerk has bad charge inturn, 
pressing and drying, looping, paring and 
packing departments. Has hired labor, 
made up new lines and bonght some of the 


stock. Is familiar with office work, 

BY Foreman or fixer of a knitting 
2018 mill making golf goods, sweaters, 
cardigan jackets, caps, petticoats and other 
kindred goods. Age3l; German; married 
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DESIGNERS. 


1996 Designer or Assistant Super- 
intendent desires a position. 27 
years old; Scotch: married, Familiar with 
all well known makes of machinery and 
with woolen, worsted and cotton goods. 
Good references. Will go to any part of the 
United States. Terms reasonavle. 
1997 A Woung Man, 23 years of age, 
e English, would lke a position as 
assistant designer or boss weaver. Has 
worked on woolen dress goods, cloakings, 
suitings and worsted suitings. Good refer- 
ences. Moderate wages. Three weavers in 


familv. 

9044 Designer in cotton or mixed goods 
~ is open toa position. Age 24; Eng- 
lish; married. Almost all kinds of cotton 
goods, leno and lappet effects, colored work 
and weaves of all kinds from 2 harnesses up 
to and including jacquard work. Wants $3 50 


to #4 per day to start. 
1962 Designer, boss weaver, or both, 
desires a position in a woolen or 
worsted mill. Is at present employed as 
designer and boss weaver on worsted and 
woolen dress goods and suitings, and giving 
satistaction. 30 years old; Swede; mar- 
ried. Expects moderate salary. Will go to 
any part of the United States. References 
froin well-known textile men. 
1923 Assistant Designer on woolen 
v=" or worsted dress goods and suit- 
ings is open to a position. Age 21; Ameri- 
ean; single. A graduate of one of the larg. 
est textile schools in the countrv,and has 
had experience in a good New England mill. 
Alsounderstands flannels and satinets. Good 
references. 








FINISHERS. = 


9004 A Boss Finisher of over } years’ 
experience on fancy cassimerer, 
worsteds, dress goods, serge4 and a large 
variety of steam finished goods, beavers, 
kerseys, cloakings, meltons, cheviots, etc., 
is open toa position. 44 years 01d; American ; 
married. Good references. Moderate terms. 








9070 Overseer of Finishing, age 32; 
( American. Woolen and worsteds, 
sui ings, coatings, cloaking-, cassimeres, 
chr viots, meltons, frieze, etc. 


206 Bleacher. Thoroughly un er- 
d stands the bleaching and finishing 
of ll classes of linen and damasks, also all 
cla-ses of cottons, plain and fancy, heavy 
Mareailles and satin quilts. Well up to date. 
20 vears’ experience in Ireland and Eng. 
lan | as overseer, also five years’ in this 
country. Goed references. 


1870 Foreman of Finishing room, 
‘ folding, packing, etc. Age 49; mar- 
ried; American. Has had over 12 years’ ex 
perience as foreman on white goods in one 
of the largest bleacheries in the country. 
First-class manager of help and capable of 
getting good results. 


9061 Bors Finisher. Would take good 
secondhand or wet finishing job. 
Age 41; English. All kinds of woolen and 
worsted goods, both steam and drv finish. 
Wi'ling to goanywhere. Both English and 
Am ?rican makes of machinery. Excellent 
references, 





1990 A Foreman in Finishing room on 
. all kinds of cotton piece goods. Ac- 
customed to all kinds of folding, packing, 
etc.. and machiveryv used therein. English, 
married, age 86. Five years in last situation, 
Has been in this country 12 years. Can give 
eferences from present end pastemployers 








DYERS. 


1972 Boss Dyer ot large experience on 

cotton, cotton and wool, shoddy 
waste, camel hair raw stocks; all woo) flan- 
nels, ladies’ dress goods, worsteds, triezes 
and Union piece dyes; and skein dyeing, 
hosiery, etc., is open to a position in a 
woolen, worsted or hos‘ery mill. 50 y- ars 
of age, English (onberalined), waxvied. Best 


of references. Terms moderate. 
1995 Soss Dyer who has been 12 years 
. in a large Connecticut woolen mill 
is open to & position with any good concern. 
40 years old; American; marr ed. Piecedyes, 
yarns, mohair, wool stock, indigo vat-, func 
shoddies and raw cotton. 17 year ’ experi. 
ence. Good referen:e?. Term-~- moderate. 
1979 A Boss Dyer, who has been as- 
“Se sistant dyer in one of the laigest 
millsin the United States for the last ten 
ears, is desirous of making achange. Is 
amiliar with wool slubbing, worsted ) arn, 
and pieces; cotton raw stock, skein and 
warp yarn, pieces, and also Union goods, 
Understands all modern dyeing machinery. 
Best of reterences. Sularv moderate, 
1966 A Color Mixer, chemist or cotton 
piece dyer is open to a position 
English; 30 years old; married. Was as~ist- 


ant manager of large print works in Eng. 
land for three years, and can refer to well. 


known men. Terms moderate. 
9013 Superintendent of dyeing and 

finishing, or assi-taot manager ota 
woolen mill where dyeing and finishing is 
done. Candesign. Age4l; English; unmar 
ried. Worked on all classes of woolen and 
worsted goods, cotton linings, cotton vel- 
vets and plnshes. To secure permanent 
position is willing to start for small salary. 


9065 First-Class Dyer, Bleacher an 
Mercerizer is open to a position 
Had a lifelong experience on cotton yarns 
unions, merino, hosiery, underwear, tapes 
and braids. Would like to geta position in 
a dyehouse just starting, if possible. Is 
competent of erecting and equipping a 
modern dye plant. 


9» Overseer of Dyeing and finish. 
2064 ing. Has worked on ali kinds of 
piece dveing, bothcotton and wool, and all 
kinds of raw stock, dress goods, blankets 
and fanev cassimeres. Is familiar with 
Curtis & Marble, Parks & Woolson and Hun- 
ter fulling mills. Good references. 














197 Position wanted as assistant in Jab- 
vi oratory or dye house hy young man 
(21). Has had course in chemistry and dye. 
ing Experience in dye house ot large cot- 
ton and woolen mill, also in dyestuff labora. 
tory- Best of references. Start for $12 per 


week. 
29037 Dyer of any kind of carpet orrug 

yarns is open to a position. Been 
with one firma number of years. 


1954 Dyer and Bleacher of fast, com- 
om mon and one dip colors on cotton 
warp? and skein yarns,is open toa position. 
Scotch Irish; married; 38 years of age. Ex. 
cellent references. 





1908 Boss Dyer and Bleacher. Age 
. 23; American; single Now employ- 
ed, but will change for good job. Best of 
references from present emplovers. 
1948 A young man, #ge 2!, American; sin- 
gle; now employed in a dye house 
of a knitting mill. would take a position as 
second hand inadye house ¢f some large 
mill. Has had experience in the dyeing and 
bleaching of cotton and union knit goods, 
and also bas had two years’ experience in 
an aniline laboratory. 





SITUATIONS WANTED—SCHOOLS 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





1826 Wanted by steady, industrious 
=“ man (English) @ situation as over- 
seer in tape mill. Would prefer starting up 
a new place. Wife can take charge of 
spooling and warping. Both hustlers. Wages 
according to merit. Would go anywhere 
and settle. 





1803 Roll Ceverer. I have done the 

work for a number of the largest 
cotton and worsted mills in this country, 
and am well known throughout the trade. 
Have been in the business 35 years, and can 
furnish stock and tools. Would be glad to 
take piece work, if shop is turnished, or 
would take a place by the day. Can furnish 
best of references, 





o% )25 Master Mechanic wishes posi. 
aVem tion in the North. 35 years old; 
married. Worked 15 years onrepairs. Wants 
$350 per day. Has license for running en. 
gines and boilers. Understands ali kinds of 
water wheels and care of same, dynamos 
and electric lights and also gas houses, and 
a good knowledge of building, all kinds of 
wood work and piping and blacksmithing 
Understands cotton mil) repairs as good as 
thebest man at such work. 


o% 29 Overseer of Spooling. warping, 
Va’ Ywisting, reeling, coning in large 
mill, or spinning added to above in a 12,000 to 
15 000 spindle mill,isopentoaposition. Age 
$1; Canadian; murried. Excellent refer- 


ences, 
2030 Leom Fixer. Age 43; American. 
OU ls familiar with Crompton & 
Knowles, Davis & Furber, either broad or 
narrow. Gilbert and Lewiston looms. 





9045 Celerist and color mixer for all 
= v kinds ot printing. Also understands 
plush printing and extract work. 10 years’ 
experience. Can give references. 


1980 An Expert on soap making and 
« wool scouring will be open to a po- 
Is familiar with the treat- 
About 40 years old. 
English; married. Has worked for one con- 
cern in the United States for 12 years. 


sition shortly. 
ment of all grades. 


9071 Foreman or sewing machine re- 
oo pair man, age 32; American; mar- 
ried, is open to a position. Experience in 
drying, napoing, trimming, finishing and 
dressing of flat goods, also care of help and 
machines. Is tamiliar with Singer, Union 
Special, Willcox & Gibbs, Wheeler & Wilson, 
National and Union machines. Men’s, lad 
ies’ and children’s flat goods, fleece lined. 
1905 Sewing Machine Fixer and ma- 
vuV© chinist, age 25 years, is open toa 
position. Workea eight years at the busi- 
ness, and can take charge of all kinds of 
sewing machines and keep them in repair, 
used in finishing underwear, overalls, men’s 
shirts, skirts, waists, wrappers, handker- 


chiefs, etc. 
2068 Asstatant Supt. Chief or Mechan.- 

ical Engineer. Age 38. Technical 
graduate. 15 years’ practical experience in 
cotton and flax mill repairs and equipment, 
well acquainted with cotton, fiax, tow and 
jute machinery, and detail construction of 
same, also with the installation of nower 
plants and power transmission. Would 
make a first-class mechanical superinten- 
ne Bestof references. Prefers New Eng- 
an 





What the |. C. S. did for Me. 


Four years ago I was over- 
seer of a weaving depart- 
ment and would still be, had I 
not enrolled in your Complete 
Cotton Course. But as a re- 
sult of my training by mail, 
I have been promoted to the 
position of superintendent, 
with a large increase in my 
salary. I owe all to the train- 
ing received through the 
Schools. JOHN G. KING, 

Burlington, N. C. 





hundreds of endorse- 
as strong and convin- 

foregoing. We can 
train YOU for a better position 
and a better salary. We have been 
doing this for others for over ten 
years. It will cost you but a two- 
cent stamp to investigate. Cut 
out, fillin, and send us the coupon. 
You will receive letters of success- 
ful students, and our valuable 
advice by return mail. 

DO IT NOW! 


We have 
ments just 
cing as the 





International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 860, Scranton, Pa. 


Please explain how I can qualify for position marked X below 





Cotton Mill Supt. 
Boss Cot'n Carder 
Boss Cot’n Spinner 
Boss Cot'n Weaver 
Woolen Mill Supt. 
Boss Woolen Carder 
Boss Woolen Weaver 
Woolen Designer 
Cotton Designer 
Mech. Engineer 
Mech. Draftsman 
Machine Designer 
Foreman Machinist 


Electrical Engineer 
Electrician 
Steam Engineer 
Marine Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Surveyor 
Architect 
Chemist 
Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 

To Speak French 
To Speak German 
To Speak Spanish 














Name 


St. & No. 
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TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


Part 1. Textile Manufacturers. 


Textile Establishments of the United States, arranged by states and towns 
where they are located, with full data about each mill, also maps of the manufac- 
turing states showing towns where there are mills. Textile Establishments of 
the Dominion of Canada, with map of Ontario and Quebec. Alphabetical Index 
of all the mills in the United States. Mills with Worsted Machinery. Num- 
ber Spindles and Loonis in the United States. 


Part Il. Yarn Trade Index. 
List of Yarn Manufacturers classified. List of Yarn Dealers and Agents. 


Part. Ill, Classified List of Commission and Order Mills. 
Dyeing and Finishing Establishments. 


Commission and Order Work. Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing and Finishing. 
Shoddy and Extract Manufacturers. 


Part IV. Dealers in Raw Material and Stock. 


Wool and Shoddy Dealers and Brokers. Cotton Dealers and Brokers. 
Wholesale Rag Dealers. 


Part V. Agents and Buyers of Textile Fabrics, 


Manufacturers’ Selling Agents and Dry Goods Commission Merchants. 
Manufacturing Clothiers. Suit and Cloak Manufacturers. 


BUYERS INDEX OF TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES, 





PRICE. 
Traveller’s Edition, ‘ , ; - $2.00 
Office Edition, ° , . ° - 2.50 
The subscription price to the Textile’ World is $2.00 


per year without Directory, or including Traveller's 
Edition of Directory $3.00 per year. 


GUILD & LORD, Publishers. 
95 SOUTH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE OF PRICE OF COITON YARN TO DATE. 


Neither speculative nor natural causes 
have disturbed the cotton market during 
the past month. The reports as to new 
cotton have been 
always are, but the fact seems to be that 
have favorable for 


conflicting, as they 


the conditions been 
gathering the crop. 
Domestic spinners have been 
chasers, and the movement from Southern 
points has The export 


free pur- 
been large. bus!- 
ness has been of good volume, and quota- 
tions have remained 
both here and 
position where 
able, and their operations, while tending 
to strengthen prices, were offset by the 
tight money market that forced many 
speculative holders to unload. 

The world’s visible supply Sept. 26th 
was estimated by the Chronicle at 1,755,- 
S48 bales, as compared with 1,474,825 bales 
on the same date in 1901, 1,405,161 bales in 
1900, and 2,899.671 1899. 

The reports from the Egyptian 


steady. Spinners, 


abroad, have reached a 


purchases were unavoid- 


bales in 
crop 


are favorable. 


strong, 


The market has been 
and in many cases the high prices 
asked by holders busi- 
ness, 

The Liverpool 
augurated important 
in the sale of American cotton, by the 
following resolution: 

1. That the discount of 1 1/2 per cent. 
be abolished, 

2. That the allowance 
be 4 lbs. per 100 Ybs., 2 Ibs. of 
be considered draft. Draft act 
present. 

3. That the 
future delivery be 
Ibs. to 48,000 lbs. 

4. That these alterations come into ef- 
contem- 


have restricted 


Association in- 


reforms on Oct. Ist 


Cotton 


ind draft 
which to 
ual as at 


for tare 


contracts for 
from 47,200 


weights in 
changed 


fect on the Ist of October next, 
porary with the change in quotations to 
be 100ths, instead of 64ths of a penny, 
when every point on a 100 bales contract 
will express two pounds sterling. 














Telephone Connection. 


ERROvUT we FITH MEG. CO., 


Manufacturers of 


SILK and COTTON NARROW FABRICS 
Spool Tapes a Specialty. 


Offiice and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald 8¢., 


PHILADELPHIA. 





WHERIMAR BROS., uracturers or 


Silk, Cotton, Medium and Superfine, and Non-Elastic 


BIN DIN oS. 


Medium and Superfine Tapes a Specialty. 
Fhiladeliphia. 


2046 Amber 8&St., 














ARTHUR F. GRAY, 


Mill Architect and Engineer, 


Exchange Building, 53 Siate St., BOSTON, MASS 


Plans and Equipment of Cotton and other Textile Mills a specialty 
Valuation of Mill Properties 








e/ephone 
ONIORD/S74 


ADOLPH SUCK 
MILL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 


173 SUMMER ST. BOSTON MASS.U.S.A. 


SPECIALTIES DEWEY SQUARE 
RMERLY WITH LOCKWOOD GREENE & COMPANY 
CATIONS, DETAILS AND SUPERINTENDENCE 


LANS, SPECIFI . 
FOR CONSTRUCTION, EQUIPMENT AND ORGANIZATION OF 
COTTON, WOOLEN, WORSTED, SILK AND OTHER TEXTILE MILLS 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS OF ALL KINDS DESIGNED TO MEET THE. 
COAL BUILDINGS REQUIREMENTS OF MANUFACTURERS. 
DAGANIZATIOMN AMD EXTENSION OF OLD PLANTS. 




















SAMUEL M. GREEN, 


Consulting and Supervising Engineer for the 


RECONSTRUCTION OF POWER PLANTS 
And General Textile Mill Construction, 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


+ LLL Laat aia 


JOHN W. FERGUSON, 


Builder and General Contractor. 


References made to some of the largest mill owners i 


MILL BUILDING A SPECIALTY. the Middle States, including Clark Thread Co., Newark, 
Paterson, N. J., and others, 


. Barbour Flax Spinning Co. 
253 Broadway, New York. 90 Washington St., Paterson, N, J. 


=YARNS - 


SOLIS : : BOSTON. 


179 Devonshire Street. 
ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 


A ’phone on your desk and five more in the 


Interior 
mill, $45. Complete interior telephone systems 


We make them for textile 


J $25.00—$2,000. 
mills, offices, factories and hotels. Send for 
descriptive circulars. 


Save Time. ALLEN-HUSSEY CO., Jackson Boulevard and Clinton Sts., Chicago, || 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES IN THE PRICE OF WOOL TO DATE. 









The last month has witnessed a quiet four years ago, and are ready to take a 
and steady market in wool, and no small profit rather than play for a large 
changes in quotatious are to be recorded. one and get a loss. 

The mills are busy and consuming The mills have their orders well cov- 
large quantities of wool, mostly of the ered with raw material, and this makes 
new clip, as old wool has been pretty the present a between seasons period, in 
well cleaned up. Two tendencies are in which the demand is largely made up 
evidence: First, the statistical position of with orders to ‘“‘fill out.” 

















the staple which tends to put prices up; The trade in foreign wool is dull as the - 
second, the disposition of owners of wool stock is low in spite of the heavy im- : 
to sell at the market, which serves to portations of the past year. The Lon- : 
keep prices at the present level. The don market is somewhat stronger, but : 
trade has not forgotten the bitter ex- the advance reported at the opening of 






perience following the wild speculation of the last sale has not been maintained. 


muta Webs etc. 











Spool ME RSs 


HAMILTON 
J. H. HAMILTON & (0.4 FRANKLIN st. 


MILLS. 


CROCHET LACE EDCINCS 


TAPES—BRAIDS—THREADS 
DOMETS—CAMBRICS-—SILESIAS 
GHORGH Ww. CHAPIN, 


Successors to FLEMING & CHAPIN. 
YARNS 229—CHURCH ST.—23! PHILA. 


WwmM. M. YOUNG, 


Manufacturers of 
Worsted Spindle Tapes, Cotton Mule Banding, Hook Bands and Hooks 
of Every Description. Single and Double Loop Bands for Mule 
and Cotton Spinning Frames. 
Office and Factory: 2421.23 MASCHER STREET, 


Pac .. ¥ 8638-40 Frankford Ave. 
Factories: $ 3681-33-35-37-39 Emerald St. PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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FASTON™ BURNHAM ‘NE Co, 


ALL KINDS OF eMAC 
SPINA LYes sparen’: 
stp in THE eS COTTON, WOOL & SILK 
IMPROVED UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


TO SPOOL FROM COP, SKEIN, OR BOBBIN. 
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Knitting and Weaving Yarns 


“T Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
Single, Double, Three-ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 
Large Assortment. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, cnestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE OF PRICE OF COTTON YARN TO DATE. 





Cotton Yarn Market. 


It is very gratifying to be able to record 
an improvement in this market. A dis- 

tinct advance has occurred during the 
past month, shared in by both fine and 
coarse grades. The strength of the raw 
cotton market and the brisk demand for 
both woven and knitted cotton fabrics, 
together with ‘the reduced production of 
yarn for several months, have had a de- 2/20s 
cided effect on prices. The advance that a 
has been made does not by any means 2/458 
give the spinner sufficient margin. In 2/£0s 
many grades, cotton yarn is still selling 2/60s 
below the cost of production based on 
present prices for the raw material. 
Weavers and knitters have placed orders 
freely during the past few weeks to 
cover orders for goods, and in some cases 
have made contracts considerably be- 
yond their immediate requirements. We 

quote as follows: 





Cops. 


30s 
36s 
40s 
45s 
50s 
56s 








On cones, %c. more up to 14s; Ic. more Philadelphia Yarn Market. 
from 15s to 22s; 1%c. from 23s to 3s, and 
2c. above that. “The sharp advance in cotton and the 
Eastern Two-Ply Skeins, Carder Peeler. fact that a large number of mills were 
shut down, or running on short time dur- 
ing August, has had a good effect on the 
yarn market. 
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The J. R. MONTGOMERY CO., 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 








Manufacturers of 
Mercerized Cotton Yarns. eee ee SUCRE Lost 
BOUCLE, BOURETTE ND SPIRALS, IN COTTON, W L 
Novelty Yarns.. Somers soumaca. oo 


C W ON BEAMS, JACK SPOOLS AND TUBES. IN FANCY TWIST 
otton arps. CCLOR&S AYD PRINTED. 


CREENE & DANIELS MFC. CO., 


COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 
Goloved and Blogshod Forne Furnished PAWTUOKET, B.I. 


im any manner 


MONUMENT MILLS, 


Manufacturers ot 


White, Colored, Fancy and Cotton War S 
Double Twist 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to 60s. 











OIL SEEDS PRESSINC COMPANY, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


VEGETABLE OILS. 


15 to 25 Whitehall Street, - - New York. 





BALLOU YARN COMPANY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
GASSED YARN, SovGsssingswinding.&c. allNumbers. SPECIALTIES 








THESE MULES 


CANNOT BREAK 
THE 


BANDING 
—MADE BY- 


M. J. TOOHEY & CO., of Fatt River, Mass. 


Banding made from Egyptian or White 
Cotton Yarn as Desired. 


wr ae 
5 a 


The Other Fellows Banding. 
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YARN DEPARTMENT 
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have advanced. 
in the 


Prices on all lines 
There is considerable confidence 
market and spinners are holding for still 
higher prices than can be obtained to- 
day. Cotton is very scarce at the spin- 
ning point, and prices are ruling so high, 
that an advance in yarn is positively 
necessary to spinners. Some large con- 
tracts have been placed, but most spin- 
ners are selling conservatively and wait- 
ing further developments in the cotton 
situation. 

Egyptian yarns have been in good 
mand and prices are firm. We quote as 
follows: 


de- 


7s and coarser 
8s and 9s 1446-14% 


Southern frame cones (good quality):— 


Southern high grade mule yarn: 


Southern frame yarn, lower grades: 


6s : 


Eastern cones (high grade quality):— 


10s 
12s 
lis 
l6s 
18s 
20s 


and os3 


Lower grades Eastern yarn: 


6s and S0s 


per number to l6s. 

Besides this there. is some 
waste used, that is made into 8s and 10s 
cones and sold at 14% to 15 


Rise 1/4c. 
comber 


Skein yarn (mostly Southern):— 


4s to 6s soft 
10s to 12s 
lis to 20s 


Buckingham, Paulson & Co., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


COTTON YARNS of all Descriptions. 
83 Leonard St., New York. 

120 Chestnut Street, 530 5th Ave., 
Phila. Chicago. Ills 

Cash Advances, Cash Sales and Prompt Returns. 

Consiguments and correspondence solicited, 








JAMES E. MITCHELL & CO., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


COTTON YARNS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 

Brown Building 
145 Summer St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


122-124 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 
Hughes Fawcett, 1165 Franklin St., New York, 
Flax, Hemp & Jute Line and Tow Yarns, 
FOR WEAVING PURPOSES 
Linen Jacquard HMarszess Twines. 


Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines. 


—— Silk, Woolen and Carpet manufacturers. Cor 
ples promptly furnished. 


J. S. DODDS, 


346 Broadway, N. Y. Life BI’d’g., New York, N.Y 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


Two and Three Ply, for All Purposes, 
In Peeler, Egyptian and Sea Island, gassed 
and ungassed, natural an : dye‘, Fast Black 
for cross dyeing a specialty. 

Through H. A. CAESAR & CO. 


A. D.SALKELD & BRO. 


With 
FRED'K VIETOR & ACHELIS. 


YARNS, 


66-72 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK. 


MOELLER & LITTAUER, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
Silk, Worsted, Woolen, Cotton & Mohair Yarns 
and Tinsel. Chardoanet Artificial Silk. 
Mercerized, Turkey-Red, Swiss Emb. Yarns. 
109 Green St, NEw YORK. 


E. C. HARPER, 
WORSTED ano WOOLEN YARNS, 


MERCERIZED COTTON, 


395 Broadway, New York. 
Tel. 1828 Franklin. 
































RICHARD A. BLYTHE, 
Commission Merchant, 


Cotton Yarns of every description. 


114 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 








Hdady & street, 


ooTTON, YAI Ri N Ss WORSTED, 
WOOLEN, BR Al DS SPUN SILK. 


PROVIDINCHE, rer. I 
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ao -_ ORSWELL MILLS ha 














nee ERCP EER 
ze ao 


COMBED OR CARDED 


ON YARNS 


In Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools—single or twisted. 





WILLIAM FIRTH, PRESIDENT. FRaNK B CUOMINS, CREASURER 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY, 


150 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


The ‘“Drosophore” and “Vortex” Humidifiers. 
Over 20.000 of our HUMIDIFIERS in operation. 


Highest award on the Recommendation of The 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE for 


“SIMPLICITY a ORIGINALITY ° DESIGN” 
DANA WARP MILLS 


Westbrook, Maine. 


WHITE AND COLORED WARPS, 


Ga to 50n—Single nnd Ply. 


MULE COPS, 


from 306 te 506 from 


AMERICAN AND ECYPTIAN COTTON. 











agceecegens 
Steceegees ae 
ot be fats fs 





advice Orc nee Company (arded sn (olore d Cotton. 


P r Eine. with we 
Cotton Warps » naYarns. -!- Novelly Yarns. -- achined.or in Ro vin 
eens rghe » 4 in Various Patte “ih 8 ! 
ete more vt 4G ‘ble re ord Colors and Twis 





Indian Orchard, Mass. 
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40/2 
16/6 slack 
Te EE. ddidccccesde 
8/3 carpet 
Skein yarn (mostly Southern) :— 


8/3 slack 

eee rere 
Warps (mostly Southern): 

l4s to l6s .. 

20s and 22s 

26s re Ne 

14/2 

20/2 . 

24/2 

30/2 


Mixed colored yarns (mock twist, 
colors) :— 
fis to 10s 
12s to lis 
lfs to 18s 
Silver and jaeger, 1% to 2c. over white. 
Mock Egyptian, 3c. advance over white. 
Egyptian, 4c. to 5c. above best quality 
white. 





Worsted Yarn. 


Worsted yarn spinners’ orders are run- 
ning out and they are in consequence mak- 
ing great efforts to secure orders with 
which to run their mills. The advance in 
the price of yarn, which has caused a 
material advance in the cost of worsted 
cloth, has brought about this check in the 
production of yarns. 

The mills which have secured the bulk 
of the business so far are those which 
are running on yarns from % Blood and 
¥% Blood. The advance on the finer grades 
has been so great that the cloth buyers 
refuse to buy fabrics made from 
yarns, 

The from lower grades of 
yarn are also falling off and bnyers gen- 
erally are placing orders for cloth made 
on wool machinery and 
woolen milfs are largely 
shoddy and noils for wool. 
stances, however, the buyers of worsted 
cloth held off from buying and 
weavers of cloth have held off from plac- 
ing orders for yarn. 

At the present writing some of the 
weavers are receiving orders for cloth 
for immediate delivery and so great is 
the “rush” for the yarn to produce this 


these 


production 


spun these 
substituting 


In some in- 


have 


CATLIN & CO., | 


YARNS. 


67 Chauncy St., 
216 Charch &t., 
206 Chestnut &t., 


Bostor 
New York. 
Philadelphia. 


Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co. 
FANCY HOSIERY YARNS 


IN ALL COLORS. 
New York Mil's, Oneida Co., 





N.Y. 
E. JENCKES MFC. CO. 


Colored Cotton Hosiery Yarns, 
Double and Twist Yarns for 
the Weaving Trade. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


TUCKER & COOK MFG. CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WHITE AND 
sade, WARP 
COTTON 
Nos. 68 to 30s, 


On Beams, Juck Spools or in Chain 


CONWAY. MASS. 











GRANT YARN CO., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON. 


403 and above. 
YARNS (‘ax 
FITCHBURG, 


was WARPS 














WILLIAM B, CHARLES, 


Cotton Yaras, Cotton Cloth, 
Silesia, Sateens 


for the Underwear Trade. 


Amsterdam, - N.Y. 





COTTON, WORSTED, 
WOOLEN, MERINO ano 
FRENCH SPUN YARNS 
Mercerized Cotton a Specialty 
Write for Samples. 


E, A. MORGAN & CO., 
54-56 Franklin St., N. Y- City. 





EICHMANN & STERNBERC 
530 Broadway cor. Spring St., NEW YORK. 
Mercerized, 
Turkey Red, > Cotton Yarns. 
Gassed 
Jacquard and Harness Twines. 


C. MOORE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS. 


Jacquard Harness Twines of all kinds 
on hand and made to order. 


8.W. OOR. FIFTH & MARKET 8TS. 
FPhiladeliphia. 
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HOWLAND CROFT, SONS & CoO. 
LINDEN WORSTED MILLS. 


Fine 
Worsted 
Yarns 


OFFICE AND MILLS: 
Broadway and Jefferson Ave., Camden, W. J, 


Represented by FIRTH BROADHEAD, 
987 Banigan Building, Providence, R. I. 


ALLEGHENY WORSTED MILLS, 


Thomas yy pas Wo rsted 


“= B= YARNS, 


ALL NUMBERS << 

SINGLE AND TWO-PLY, wv (Sell Direct, 
om Cop or in Skein, for Weaving and Knitting Purposes, in White, Natural & Fancy Mixes 
Office and Milis: Frankford Ave. and Westmoreland St., Phila., Pa, 


CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS. 


Worsted and Mohair Yarns— white or colors, in skeins, on spools, 
cones, or shuttle bobbins. 

NOVELTY YARNS -— of Mohair and Worsted. We are the only man- 
ufacturers in the United States making these yarns from the raw ma- 
terial to finished product and making Yarns only. 


CENAPPED YARNS Of all kinds. Doup Yarns. Harness Yarns. For 
Braids, etc. 


...Dyers of Yarn and Slubbing... 








BRISTOL, Mm. I. 





FRENCH SYSTEM. BRADFORD SYSTEM 


B. F. BOYER CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Worsted and Woolen Yarns 


OFFICE AND MILL: Delaware and Cooper Streets. CAMDIN, IN. J. 


NWMALCOLM MILLS Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Novelty Yarns, Silk Noil Yarns, in Fast Colors 2 White. 


Mille. Frankford. Pa. Office, 220 CHESTNUT AT.. PHILA 


S VOCR N | CLEANS WOOL, FLOORS 
fy A | ANYTHING. 
| INDIA ALKALI] WORKS, Boston, 
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CHART SHOWING KANGES OF PRICE OF WORSTED YARN. 





cloth that weavers are forced to have Some of the worsted mills undoubtedly 
the spinners forward large yarn orders have received a fair amount of orders, 
by express. While weavers in some in- but this is the exception rather than the 
stances are without contracts for wor- rute, and the effect of this has been that 
sted yarn, yet undoubtedly a demand for when old contracts are run out they have 
such yarn may be expected at any time. not been renewed by the weavers. 

Although weavers realize this, yet even Some of the weavers when they have 
with the present advance of yarns they placed orders at the advance have done 
are unwilling to place orders at even th so with the feeling that the spir has 
old contract prices, and when salesmen taken advantage of them. They either 
approsch these mills for business they cannot or will not concede the fact that 
state that they are not ready to place wool has forced spinners to advance 
orders until the situation has been fully prices to the present advance. Some 
developed for them. spinners anticipating a further advance 








- ‘ §ILK NOILS AND SILK NOIL YARNS 


IN WHITE AND COLORS. 
MOHAIR yt KNOTS, AND FANCY YARNS FOR 
ESS GOODS AND CLOAKINGS. 
A. ®. pam. &« vo, 47 LEONARD 47.. NEW YORK. 


QUEENSBURY MILLS, 


ae 





MOHAIR TOPS LUSTRE YARNS 


AND YARNS FOR WEAVING. FOR SERGE LININGS. 
Worcester, Mass. 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, 


SILK MANUFACTURERS. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons «> Piece Silks, 


USED FOR TRIMMINC KNIT COODS.' 





TRAMS, ORGANZINES and SPUN SILKS, in the Hank, or on Spools or Cones. 
for Manufacturers’ Use. Silk for Special Purposes Made to Order. 





MILLS; South Manchester and Hartford, Conn. 





SALESROOMS : 477, 479 and 481 Broome Street, NEW YORK. 
929 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
79 Chauncy Street, BOSTON, 
186 Franklin Street, CHICAGO 





WILLIAM RYLE & Co., 


DEALERS IN 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the woolen 
trade a specialty. Foreign and domestic 


SPUN SILK YARNS : NOILS 


Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


64 Howard St., cor. Mercer St., - NEW YORE. 





PROVIDENCE MILLS COMPANY 


55th AND CIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BLEACHERS AND FINISHERS 


Of all classes of LINFN GOODS. 
Teoweling and Damasksa Specialty. 
Correspondence Solicited, Telephone Connection 


FIRE HOSE CORDS ois OPS ee vithoae es tnot. 
COTTON WAR PS pays maa or ply yarns, grey, bleached 
Cc LAZED YARNS j OB ~ a, gaa —for braiders, harness and 
UNIVERSAL WIND | cot serie ital tives? 


Dyeing facilities are new and best quality work guaranteed. 
ye are prepared to dye yarns for other parties. 


WHITTIER MILLS, atin’Cnattanoochee, Gas 
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prices for future delivery. 
bold claim 


use to give 
\l:neagh spinners maintain a 
of 


working 


business secured 


like 


is to the amount 


they are all beavers to 


ire orders, 
The 
mmer 


bunting during the 
of 


Sep ember, 


weavers of 
slack and, short 
the early part of 
» has revived and while 
ed and could take 
well employed, 
Many of 
earry 
the 


were orders, 


SLUuCE 


they are not 


more orders, they 


although selling 


ow 


these mills have 


iid prices. 


bought to them and are not 


»w worrying over advance price of 


ir! 
The 


ds 


season on heavy weigh dress 


been a one, and much 


has good 
has been used in 2/36s 1/4 Blood and 
The 
October 


yarn 
below. 


vbout 


weight season opens up 
Much 
coming s 


light 
Ist. 
used in the 


novelty yarn 
. 


will be easoen in nub 
éffects 
Many of 


ind a good season is anticipated. 


ihe French system spinning 


mills are running on men's wear 


making fancy effects and also sing! 
for clay worsted and also undressed wor- 
sted orders are coming forward from this 
source, 
The 
gocds, are 


French 


both hosiery 


using 


knitters, on 
not 


worsted 


much 

spun yarn, alth 
doing 

the 
We 


there is a 


business is 
all 


cotton. 


good for percentage 
yarn having way from 20 to 80 


per cent. note in this con- 


that 
against 


nection new competiiive 
ictor 


otion 


French spun Some 
making wW 


of 


yarn 


are yrsted 


spinners 


varn out ofa wool. Thosé 


percentage 


spinners having cotton combers are run- 


ning wocl in with their cotton and are 


producing a yarn which is sal! 


good results have 


m which 
The 


lar French spun yarn, yet it 


ured, varn is not so even as regu- 


inswt the 


lemand for cheaper ind is 


well emploved, 


yarn 
stockinett knitt 
knitte 


good results 


is ar 


for the rubber trade. 


vs 


Woolen Yarn. 


on old contracts 
good fi 
ew 


ers continue busy 


tne prospects are rr future 
business, although but little 1 business 
The « 


is < ing for 


being secured oming men’s wear 


ison cloth made out of 


yarn, and later many orders wil 
ed to 
the present 


hb 


woolen 
' é care of the ‘trade; 
the light we 
woolen 


plax take 


rhte 
iznts 


time 


ng made with yarn filling 


worsted warp, and spinners are securing 


some business. 


The coming heavy weights will require 


the woolen spun filling and 
the backing. It 


the 


yarn 
is undoubtedly a 
that 
cloth 


mills making woolen spun 


are getting most of the pre 


TRY our 


Silkine also Lisle Silk 
EFiINIT Ss EL 


For Hosiery, Knit Goods, Yarn, Fast 
Black, Harsh Colors and Fibres. 
| OK. 


SOAP-CO., 968 Franklin St., PHILA. 
|DEXTER YARN CO. 


| Cotton Yarns in Cops, Cones and 
Skeins; on Beams or Spools, Sin- 
gle and Twisted. Cable Cords 
and Twines. 


PAWTUCKET, -_ R.J. 
RICHARD CAMPION, 


Selling Agent for—. 


Bristol Worsted Mills, 
Highland Worsted Mills. 
17 Bank Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WOOLEN and MERINO 
YARNS. 


EATON RAPIDS WOOLEN MILLS, 


__Eaton Rapids, Mich. 


JAMES SPEED, 
WORSTED and WOOLEN 


YARNS 
A SPECIALTY. 
ALSO TOPS. 
170 SUMMER ST., BOSTON. 


Long Distance Tel. 4168-2 Main. 


WOOLEN AND MERINO YARNS, 


Leo 10 Runs, at reasonable prices. 
All Wool, Mohair and W. ol Spun or Mixed 
Cotton and Shoddy Yarns, iu white, gray 
and colors. 


Dress Goods Yarns a Specialty. 
E. M. ROCKWELL, 


Leominster, Massa. 




















fii 
will 
a 


JT ESROADBENT c& SIONS, 
WOOL SPUN YARNS. 


YARNS FOR FLEECED LINED, and general Kuit 
Goods our specialties. Equipment first-class. Prices 
low. Custom work of any kind. Get our figures. 


UNIONVILLE, CONN. 


~~ 
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SHODD 


Carbonized Stock 
a Specialty. 


WM. H. H. SLACK & BRO, 


Springfield, Vt. 


FLOCKS 





M. B. SCHWAB, Pres. 


H. RAWITSER, Treas. 


Ep. GLUECK, Sec. and Gen. Mgr. 


RIVERDALE WOOLEN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTUREKS OF 


SHODDIES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
CAPACITY 7,000,000 POUNDS PER ANNUM. 


CUSTOM CARBONIZING AND GARNETTING A SPECIALTY. 


RIVERDALE, NORTHBRIDGE, MASS. 


New York Office: 140 Duane Street, 





WE BUY FOR SPOT CASH 


any Kind or Quantity 
Jobs of Woolens and 





Dress Goods. 
a Specialty. 


Seconds, Remnants, Odds and Ends 


Orep us «a line and we will call. 


H. & D. FEINGOLD, 89 & 91 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 


Telephone, Oxford 1431-2. 





business, and these mills are making 
their yarn out of shoddy and noils in- 
stead of straight wool. Said one manu- 
facturer, We are going to use noils in a 
place we have never before them 
in order to meet the present condition of 
the market. 

Some mills which 
shoddy and wool are now using shoddy 
and noils. The knitters of the finer class 
of underwear are having a better demand 
for garments, but are short of all kinds 


used 


before have used 


of material. 
The hosiery manufacturers are placing 
orders for all wool yarn cautiously, and 
are inclined to buy only on the market in 
small lots. In some quarters the manu- 
facturers of medium grade flat under- 
Wear are very much discouraged. One 
manufacturer is going out of 
In this instance the mills turned 
fine goods to medium and cheap goods 
and have lost their 
quence. The fet 
the manufacturers’ are 


business. 
from 
business in conse- 
business is good and 
large 
Yarns are firmly 
maintained on account of high prices of 
wool. 


buying 


quantities of noils. 


The Rag and Shoddy Market. 


This remained in practi- 
cally the same condition as at our last 
report. There has been a fair volume of 
business, but it has not 
enough to advance 

Shoddy men are unable to pay the 
prices asked by the rag dealer, as the 
mills strenuously resist a corresponding 
advance. The manufacturer of goods is 
doing a good business and the price of 
wool is firmly 


market has 


been large 


prices. 


maintained, two 


things 


that serve to strengthen the rag and 
shoddy market. On the other hand com- 
petition in the goods market is keen and 
manufacturers see no way in which to 
pay higher prices for raw material and 
retain the present margin on goods. 
Softs are selling well, the fine 
most in request. The relatively 
higher prices that have prevailed for this 
stock have brought out a liberal supply 
with a corresponding recession in values. 


stock 
being 


Black worsted stock is scarce and meets 
with a ready sale offered. We 
quote as follows: 
SHODDIES AND EXTRACTS, 

White yarn, best all wool 
White knit, all wool, best, fine 
White knit, No, 2 
Light yarn, extra fine 
New pure indigo blue ...........sceeees y 
Fine worsted, new black 
New blue clip, best, fine 
Dark mixed yarn, extra fine 
All wool yarn, medium and 

grades 


when 


coarse 


Werino, 


Fine light, all wool, No. 2 
Medium light, all wool, No, 1 ....16%-17% 
Medium light, all wool, No. 2 ........ 14-16 
Fine black, all WOO] .......ccccccccccccs 20-22 
Fine dark, all wool, best grade 17-18 
Medium dark, all wool, No. 1 ......... 13-15 
Medium dark, all wool, No. 2 .........12-13 
Red knit stock, strictly all wool ..... 19-20 
Red flannel, all wool 
Dark blue for hosiery, 
wool, No. 1 
Dark blue for hosiery, not all wool, 
WENA wkeithichuodiaekinstecesbaskéwaewe 12-14 
DELAINE EXTRACTS. 


strictly 


Light 
Medium light 
Regular gray 
Black 


WOOLEN RAGS, 


Fine merchant tailors, all colors... 
Choice light colors 


Browns 





RAG AND SHODDY MARKET 





White Yarn Shoddy 


1901 | 1902 Ye 
JAN. FEB. MAR APR. MAY JUNE JULY) AUG. SEPT! OCT. NOV. DEC. 





Best All Wool 


35 


30 
‘« Blood Noit 








25 


20 


15 


10 Best Soft Woolen 





a. Te 


5 | 

















Fine blues, plain 
Fine dark .... 
Medium dark 


Worsteds. 


Serges. 
New blue 
New black 
Flannels. 
New scarlet 
New blue 
Cloakings 

SOFTS AND KNIT STOCK. 
Soft woolens, best 
Old white flannels 
White flannels, No. 2 
Old red flannels aa 
Light blue flannels . 
Old blue flannels ... 
Old plaids 
White stockings 
White hood stock 
Clear hoods — 
Red stockings . 
Blue stockings i 
Fancy stockings, No. 1 
Gray stockings err 
Black stockings ........ 
Knit stock comforters 
Red knit ws bua 
Light gray knit 
New light fancies . 
New fancies : 
Merinos. 
Light, fine .. 
Light, coarse 
Fine dark 
Dark, No. 2. 
Coarse dark 
Blue 
Blue—seamed 
Black—unseamed 
New black 
Small 
Bunting 


Australian 
Fine domestic 
% Blood 9 
%& Blood 


4% Blood 

Braid re 

Carpet (white) .. 
Carpet (colored) 


Scedy 
% Blood 
%. Blood 
% rd 
FLOCKS. 


Shear, fine white, all wool 

Fine indigo blue, all wool a 
Fine black, and blue, all wool .. 
Fine dark, all wool 

Gig, fine, all wool ..... 

No. 1, black, all wool cut 

All wool, fancy, shear and gig ... 


COTTON WASTE. 


No. 1 Spinners 
No. 1 Machine 
No. 2 Machine 
Machine Cop 
No. 1 Cop 

No. 1 Card 

No. 2 Card 

No. 1 Oily Card 
No. 2, Oily Card 
Egyptian Card 
Peeler Combing 
Egyptian Combing 
No. 1 Linters 
No. 2 Linters 
White Clips 
Colored Clips 


No. tl Picker 





Trade and the Cinematograph. 


According to a recent 
Tenezuel: Consul at 
represent es of Brazil, 
and Uruguay at that Fre 
lately commenced a series of lectures 
the resources of their respective coun- 
tries, illustrating them with cinemato- 
graph views. 

This novel way of familiarizing the 
public with the nationalities, town and 
country scenery, resources and trade, 
prospects for intending immigrants, etc. 
of foreign countries cannot fail to be of 
the greatest advantage to the latter, and 
this is fully borne out by the attention 
these lectures meet with on the part of 
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COTTON AND COTTON WASTES. 


AMSTENHRDAM, N.iY.. U.S.A. 


COTTON YARNS. sears Wucte’Proaucsion. Correspondence sulicited. 


Shepperdson’s Code, 15725. Cable Address * Charlies.” 





©. M. BLAISDELL, Pres. and Treas. G. A. BLAISDELL, Vice-Pres. and Sec’y 
Established 1860—Incorporated 1893. 


THE S. BLAISDELL, JR., CO. 


OTTON ry ee moe cms ae eee 

. 5 ments direc o m rom Egypt, 

Peruvian, Peru aud all American southern peuke’ 
CHICOPEE, MASS. 


Cotten Waste Purchased on Yearly Contract from Mille. 





the Marseilles merchants, and also on most useful and necessary parts of the 
that of the general public.—Commercial ordinary loom was rewarded with a 
Intelligence. gallon of beer, and other inventors have 
been even less fortunate. Another cause 
‘ is the comparative difficulty of obtaining 
Cotton Weaving in Lancashire. help, especia:ty in those Sree remy in 
which sheds were to be located. 
A correspondent of the Cotton Fac- _ One of the principal causes, however, 
tory Times, writing to that journal, says is that the American manufacturer has 
evident that the Lancashire weav- the pick of the cotton, makes a stronger 
ing industry is on the eve of an import- and hard warp yarn and weft, and is 
ant change. The main point of this therefore enabled to weave for hours 
change, whether it will be for better or without a stop, whilst in Lancashire it is 
worse, depends entirely upon the way in impossible for a weaver to tend more 
which we prepare for it, but prepare for than four looms, even though the yarn 
it we must. A similar experience befell is coated with twice its weight of ani- 
the spinning trade when the old hand mal, vegetable, mineral, and chemical 
mules were rendered practically useless substances. 
by the introduction of the self-acting If we are to have automatic looms we 
mule. must have automatic everything else. 
In other branches of the trade im- A loom with a warp stop motion is worse 
provements in machinery have also been than useless if it stops every inch or two 
the means of increasing the amount of of cloth, and a self-shuttling appliance 
production, as when the slasher sizing in the case of pin cops, such as the 
machine was introduced and displaced writer has come across, would be an 
the slow but careful process of Scotch impossibility. We must have yarn and 





dressing; but, unfortunately, these im- weft that will weave whether we have 
provements have often been the means automatics or not. China drills, used so 
of throwing some operatives out of em- eXtensively for clothing in the East, and 
ployment. woven in America, have displaced those 


* ‘Ther are about 90,000 automatic shut- made in Lancashire, not because they 

ling looms at work in America, ind are woven in automatic looms, but be- 

more are ordered. Yet the question is cause they are made of cotton and not 

being asked in Lancashire—‘Will the something else. 

ymatic loom work?’ numerous We must have more scientific manage- 

i sample loom of or other ment. A great number of our sheds in 

be found, ne y waiting Lancashire are managed by fossils who 

repair, f not lready tried, sen- would not be endured ten minutes any- 

ced, and condemned. where else. Some owe their position to 

is as practically impossible to obtain the muney they have invested; some to 

favorable verdict for a single loom in their ability to make beautiful prayers 

i shed of looms of a totally different in church or chapel; several to their in- 

construction as it is for a pioneer mis- terest in football clubs; and others the 

sionary in a cannibal island. The diffi- writer has known, are more celebrated 

Ities in front of a trial loom are many, for their knowledge of poultry or bee 

tackler and weaver havir to be keeping, or even the making of pork-pies. 

afresh; and in the case of a There is a great number of intelligent 

bor-saving machine of this description yuung men in Lancashire who are wait- 

ir that if the loom is a success, ing their opportunity to manage mills; 

in order for more looms is given, many have gone abroad, many are man- 

scores of weavers will be dis- aging sheds in America, where these 

ged, has a tendency to magnify automatic looms are working, and if no 

s and difficulties into insurmount- chance is given them at home, many 

obstacles. more will go abroad to assist the compe 

re are various reasons why the tition with Lancashire. The new weav- 

tomatic shuttling loom has obtained ing shed must be scientifically con- 

1 hold in America, one of the prin- lucted; the weaver must spend more 

ci being that inventors are better time in the actual supervision of his 

cared for in America than here. North- looms, and not be expected to have two 

rop was an English mechanic, and is in or three looms stopped half a day whilst 

comfortable way now: whilst the in- he is picking a cut, which, if proper yarn 

ventor in England—and especially in had been used, would not have required 

Lanecashire—is generally the loser by his five minutes. Special persons should be 
ingenuity. The inventor of one of the .ppointed for this work. 
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BABABABABABABABABABABABABABABABARYVEVEVEVEVEVEVEVE 


The Wm. H. Lorimer’s Sons Go. 


Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES, 


EEL AND DVERS. 


N York Office 
Room O11 Now York Life Building, ONtario & Lawrence Sts. 


346 Broadwap, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
SABABABABABABABA 


R. CREENWOOD & BAULT, 


pLeacHers “> MERCERIZERS 





OF COTTON WARPS AND SKEIN YARNS. 


Globe Bleach and Dye Works, ; ; 
ord and Worth Ste. Prankiond, Pa. 140 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





DUNCAN & BAILLIB, 
COHOES DYE WORKS, COHOES, N. Y. 


Dyers of Raw Cotton and Wool. 


CLOTH BLEACHED AND DYED IN THE ROLL. 
Capacity 10,000 lbs. per day. Prompt Deliveries. 


We Do Bleaching and Dyeing 
ESPECIALLY FoR THE Knit Goods Trade. 


Give Us A Trial. 
SAMUEL ROWLAND, Schuylkill Haven Bleach and Dye Works. 


SCHUYLEILEL HAVEN, PA. 


THE LOVELL WINDOW DEVICE 


For Factories, Mills, Etc. 


A line of sash 500 feet long can be 
be operated from one station if 
desired. 

Adapted to any kind of sash. gil 
Hinged, pivoted or sliding. 








Manufactured only by 


The G. DROUVE COMPANY, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Manufacturers and Erectors of Skylights, 
Ventilators and Sheet Metal Work of every des- 
cription. Correspondence solicited. 
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PENNYPACK YARN FINISHING COMPANY, 


HOLMESBURG, PHILA., PA. 


Mercerizers of Skein Yarns. 
Largest Capacity in the Country. 


Correspondence Solicited. 












SCRANTON YARN FINISHING COMPANY, 


Mercerizers, Bleachers, Dyers and Coners. 
CAPACITY 1000 LBS. PER DAY. Correspondence solicited. 


SCRANTON, PA. 


WE ARE DYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
YARNS AND COTTON WARPS. 


We are sure we can give you better work and better service then you can get elsewhere 
A trial will convince, 


T. BROPHY’S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St., PHILA., PA. 


HOWARD & CO. srr ysaphernige 


Dyers and Finishers of 


St. Georges’ Ave, COTTON and PIECE GOODS 


Rahway, e N. J. In All Branches. 


DAVIDSON & BROOKE, _ ORIANNA BLEACH WORKS. _ 
BLEACH ERs 


Of Turkish Towels, Cotton Yarns, Underwear, Tapes and Hosiery. 
ap Tarkish Towels made up to suit the trade and shipped to any point. 
2560 No. 3rd St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Correspondence solicited. 


EDWARD KAGERMANN, | Charlotte Dye Works, 


1210-1220 Orrianna St., Philadeiphia 
FAST BLACK A SPECIALTY. Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Hosiery. 























INCRAHAMVILLE DYE WORKS, 
DYERS AND BLEACHERS 


Of Cotton Yarns in Long or Short Chain Warps and Skein, in FAST COLORS, FOR 
BLEACHING PURPOSES, Cross Dyeing, Ginghams, &c. 
Also Dyers of Turkey Reds and Indigo Blues for all purposes in either Warp or Skein. 
Telephone. PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
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FIRTH & FOSTER CO., 


Dyers and Finishers of 


Dress Goods, Men’s Wear and Cloakings, such as Venetians, Armures, 
Soleils, Crepons, also Silk Warp Fabrics, Cotton Warp Linings, Suitings, Clays, 
Serges, Worsted Damasks, Tapestries and Shirtings. 








Particular attention given to fast colors on cotton and worsted yarns, slub- 
bing and stock dying. 


Special blaek for the silk trade on fine cotton yarns. 
MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: 


York, Emerald and Adam Streets, PHILADELPHIA. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: Silk Exchange, 487 Broadway. 


HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS. | 


PETER B. MOMANUS, Proprietor. 


Dyers and Bleachers of Cotton Yarns, 


PAWTUCEHET, MR. I. 


Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co., 9 *Ytvss‘:""” 


COTTON YARNS AND STOCKINET. 


OFFICE WITH BLODGETT & ORSWEL! CO., Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns, 
232 FRONT ST., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Calculations in Yarns and Fabrics. 


= 
FRED BRADBURY. 
Head Master, Textile Dept. Municipal Technical Schools, Halifax, England. 














Containing, Chapters on the following:— 

Various Systems of + sara Hemant Resultant and Average Counts; Relative Weights 
and Cost of Twist an? Mixture Yarns; Weights and Cost of Warp and Weft; Sett Systems; 
Weight and Cost of Woven Fa rics; Reproduction of Woven Fabrics; Conditioning; Con. 
struction of Woven Fabrics; Exercises with Answers Over 200 pages. Full bound in cloth 


Price $1.00. Postage and Duty Paid. 
Send Orders to GUILD & LORD, 95 South Street, Baston, Sole American Agents. 


The Lawrence Dye Works Co. 


] LAWRENCE, MASS. 
ag iol Dyers and 
Finishers. 


Worsted and Cotton Yarns, Slub 
bing and Raw Stock. Worsted 
and Woolen Men’s Wear, Dress 
Goods, Cotton Worsteds. Wind- 
ing and Spooling. Dealers in Col- 
ored Cotton Yarns. 





Re-Dyers and Re-Finishers of 
Worsteds and Woolens. 


N.Y. Office 52 Howard St. 
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Victor Koechl & Co. 


IMPORTERS OF 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON Alizarine, 


PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE 


cnicago. Aniline Colors,} 
| Synthetic Indigo MLB. 








UPON APPLICATION 
THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


WILL SEND PAMPHLET ON 


Bleatins 


Zn 


Peroxide of Chicago Office: 


Sodium Works: p - e, OY D [- 16 N. Clark ao 


Sop. 


New York. 45 Kilby Streets. 


a o re 
SEO 
a; 





Every Bleacher Should Know About It! 


FOR WOOL, LINEN, SILK, MIXED GOODS, LACES, 
Mi! HOSIERY,YARNS MERCERIZED COTTON, ETC. 
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FARBENFABRIKEN or ELBERFELD CO. 


40 STONE STREET, NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 





Alizarine Black-Bayer 


(DIAMOND BLACK.) 
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JOHN J. KELLER & CO. 


INCORPORATED. 


104-106 MURRAY STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


~ Importers and Manufacturers. 


Boston. Providence. Philadelphia. Atlanta. 








SOLE ACENTS FOR 


ANILINE COLOR AND EXTRACT WORKS, formerly John R. Geigy, 
Basle, Switzerland, and Grenzach, Germany. 


ANILINE COLORS, 


Dyestuffs, Dyewoods, and Sumac Extracts. 





A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. PROVIDENCE. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


HAMILTON, 
MONTREAL, } 


DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS. 


Fast Colors for Wool. Fast Colors for Cotton. 
Chrome Fast Blacks F & R Thiophenol (Sulphur) Black. 
Gallocyanine. Pyrogen (Sulphur) Blue. 


DIRECT COTTON COLORS. = CAUSTIC POTASH 90 PER CENT. 
BERLIN ANILINE WORKS, 


ZEW YORK. BOSTON. PHIELADELPUIA. CHICAGO 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. CINCINNATI, 0. 


Manufacturers and sole importers of 


SULPHUR BLACK T AND EXTRA 2B 


for raw cotton, yarns, warps and plece goods; Indestructible by light 
and acids, absolutely fast to scouring. 


ONE OPERATION. NO AFTER-TREATMENT. 


UNION COLORS 


for all kinds of fabrics, dyeing perfectly level shades. Aniline Colors 
for cotton, wool, silk, paper and leather. 
Send for recipes, samples and particulars. 


' CANADA 
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THE SHARPLESS DYEWOOD EXTRACT CO., 








OFFICES: 648, 650, 651 THE BoursE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Warehouse: 22 N. Front St., PHILADELPHIA. Works: CHESTER, PA, 


——MANUFACTURERS OF — LOGWOOD, 
FUSTIC, 


DYEWOODS : EXTRACTS. “*¥acx2r= 


MOLT BROoS., 


MILLBURY, MASS. 





— MANUFACTURERS OF 


INDIGO BLUE DYE 


ALSO 


Dyers of Wool and Stock. Yarn and Pieces. 
Unions, etc All Shades. Wool Scouring. 
All work done by experienced workmen and guaranteed to give satisfaction. 





WEST INDIES CHEMICAL WORKS, Ltd., 


sex LOBWOOD EXTRAGTS “2:72: 


DILLON & CO., 20 Cedar St., New York, oo EASES SESE SS. onnapa. 


Special Direct COTTON COLORS 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS. 


S. J. COREY, 213 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


F. E. ATTEAUX & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
aoe “prano SULPHIDE OF SODIUM 


Purest and Best Made. Safest to use with the Sulphur Colors. 


“Importers and Manufacturers, 
106:'12 BROAD STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. | 
Special Colors for 


COTTON, WOOL, COLORS---BLUE, BLACK, BROWN. ANILINE, AND ALIZARINE COLORS. 
SILK AND MIXED GOODS. EXTRACTS, SCOURING COMPOUNDS, COTTON SOFTENERS, SIZES, Etc 
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88 Park Place, New York. 


Branches, 139 S. Front St., Phila. 10 Weybosset St., Providence. 
124-126 Purchase St., Boston. 416 St. Paul St., Montreal. 
196 Michigan St., Chicago. 
Pyrol Blacks, Pyrol Brown, Pyrol Bronze, 
Pyrol Olive, Pyrol Creen, 
Pyrol Yellow, Pyrol Blue. 
New fast one-dip sulphur colora standing acid alkali sunlight ete. No after 


treatment required. 


AUTOCENE BLACK 


A New Direct Dyeing Sulphur Black 
for Cotton. 


FAST TO LIGHT, AIR, ALKALI, ACID AND STRONG SOAPING. 


REQUIRING NO FIXING WITH METALIC SALTS NOR 
ATMOSPHERIC ACEINC 


SYrrsEns «&« STREET, 


165 High Street, 85 Water Street, 215 Chestnut Street, 
BOSTON, NEW 1ORK. PHILADELPHIA, 








B. & L. ANTI-CHLORINE 


FOR Vo Acid, 
BLEACHING ° 


No Soap, 
Vo Trouble, 
COTTON 7 Mae ee 
BOSSON & LANE, 


Sole Manufacturers. B= 1@}_- ve oes. 








UNION KNITTING MILLS, 


SCHUYLKILL HAVEN, PA. 
Manufacturers of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Fine Ribbed Underwear, 


BLEACHING AND DYEING ‘trace OUR SPECIALTY. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


‘td ‘VIYd[opelitd “3S 1014 “ON S “OD BF TIAMTH “V AUNAH 
‘yusuedsue} AjjOejued ‘ysiuljs WuOslUN 
*‘UJOOWS BSOAID ‘YOULS UAOD UBY} SSO] }SOO [enjoy 


HonunvV LS VAVSSVO 
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PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE SPECIALTY MACHINE COMPANY, 


500 North 12th Street, 


Philadelphia, Penn. 


Mercerizing Machinery for Skein, Warp and Piece Goods. 


TENTERING CLIPS AND CLAMPS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


Finishing and Special Machinery for the Textile Trade 
designed and built to order. 


ag-When writing for particulars and prices, please mention this magazine. 


DIRECT BLACKS 
THAT BLEED 


May be Made Fast by Treatment with Diazol. 


a DIAZOL *: 


TERED, 
Used in Many of the Largest Dye Houses in 
the United States 


For particulars write 


L. B. FORTNER, 


36 and 38 Strawberry Street, 
PHILA., PA. 





BAILY-RODGERS CO. Ltd , 
Aniline Colors. 
34 MOORE ST., NEW YORK. 





AJ. BECKLEY C0. 


2g penronattp ae ieee, 
oF aut xi mos. ‘FOR ALL vsts 
co e one ano SHAKER CcREE 


284 Pearl Street, New York City. 
PERFORATED 
COPPER 


For Wool Scourin Beneer Boxes, 
Dyeing of Raw otto 


Duster Screens, Picker Screens. 


PERFORATED SCREENS OF ALL KINDS, 
Factory, Garwood, New Jersey. 


DYE STICKS. 


I make Kettle Sticks, Dry and Sulphur House Poles, also 
Sticks to suit the Wolstenholm Machine from natural water 
rown Cedar. TIalso make Sticks to suit the Klauder, 
‘eldon, and Lorimer packines, ye! £ *.. with 
or without coupe feru Square an 
Bleaching and misher p i from finer pM of teaber’ 
Poles for rolling rugs on, ete 
Write for prices and mention Textile World. 
FRANK BAILEY, Cedar Brook; P.O . 
Camden Co., N. J. 


Drying and Sulphur 
DYE STICKS House Poles of Natural 
Round Water Grown 


Cedar for Cotten, Wool, etc. Special Hardwoods 
in Standard No. | and ‘ Selects” without 
knots. grades, fer Silk Dyeing. Our Woven 
Cedar Picket Fence, is the best avd cheapest 
tor mills and all enclosures. Manufactured 
vy, prices and all information from 


E. M. HAEDRICH, 
311% Wainut St., Philadelphia. 








NEW YORK »» BOSTON 
DYEWOOD COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS 


EXTRACTS OF LOGWOOD, 
FUSTIC, CUTCHINE AND 
HIGH GRADE HAEMATINES 
IN PASTE AND CRYSTALS 
FOR SILK AND WOOL. 


IMPORTERS 


ANILINE COLORS, 
INDIGO. 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
BOSTON, HAMILTON, ONT. 


WORKS: BROOKLYN, BOSTON. 


MAIN OFFICE: NEW YORK CITY. 
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Perfect Fast Black for Hosiery. 


—TExn— 


Dubois Sanitary Fast Black Leads Them All. 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 

Adopted by leading mills everywhere successfully. Miils started with Dye Formula for 
black with lisie thread finisb, also with colors and bleaching for mulas if Resieed. taught by 
Mr. Dubois himself. W1l) contract tor the Dye formula alone, or for any piece of machinery 
required to start fast black dyeing. 


FOR LUMP SUM IN CASH OR ON INSTALMENTS. 


The black is inexpensive, non-poisonous, color always uniform, will not crocs, fine 
shade blue black or jet black produced as desired without extra cost. 

My oxidizing machines, patented June 18, 1901, No. 676,647, and June 12, 1902, No 701,860, are 
especially coustr: cted for the production of “Fine Lisle Tnread Finish” on hosiery. The 

atent, No. 676,647, is the only :otary machine that carries the goods while oxidizing and 

fisleing at all points of the compass; oxidize and Jisle in one-third less time, and does away 
with the oe oe of nascent hydrochloric acid that tender the goods. The patent No. 
701,860 is the only machine that has in combinati:m an electric the1mometer and hygrom- 
eter for the accurate measurement of dry and wet heat in the oxidizing room, and wil give 
an alarm whenever the temperature goes too high, thereby preventing the gcods from 
getting tender. 

N. b. Any oxidize fast black dyers wishing to adopt this electric thermometer in their 
rooms can do 80 by applying to my address below. 


THE COST OF THIS BLACK IS AS FOLLOWS: 


‘ 6 0° é 
2 2 o— $s oo a a = These three blacks will not turn green when tested by 
“3 « 180 «(* eo 86 & muriatic acid, 


“4 1.40 * bd 06 and is almost ungreenable to acid test. 
I guarantee all the above in every particular, or no money. Address direct, 


A. N. DUBOIS, Analytical Colorist and Chemist 


Inventor Patentee, 


2170 Sedgeley Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Have no agents sell direct. 





ARTHUR BIRCH, Treas. SYDNEY BIRCH, Supt 


ARLINGTON Machine Works, 


BLEACH, DYE, PRINT AND FINISHING MACHINERY, 
AKLINGTON HEIGHTS, MASS. 


-_ CYPRESS WATER TANKS 

Siz | nds PTT Beat in the won Ba 

AO. 7 elivere rices, ™*+ \y Ltd. 
Finishing Pastes NEW ORLEANS: LA. 816 Barenn est. 

FOR YARNS AND CLOTHS. BINT eens 
face and back at one feed, saving space, time, cost. The 


Z Combined Shear and Roller for Carpets is an example. 
for particulai 5 address Baling and Puntebang Presses, Presses for Straw, Felt and 


hafting. Ge ,_ W a irall 
THE ARABOLMFG.C° NewYork pater of Shears. HOWARD FOUNDRY « MACH. WKS., 
Lansdowne, Delaware Co , Pa. 


STARCH, STEIN, HIRSH & CO., 


165 Duane &t., NEW YORK. 


DEXTRINE ad GUMS. sesso, n2%20tttmona, tn 
EX. SS. VWXULsA, Iii So. Second st, Philadelphia, Pa 


rmporteran¢ ANILINE COLORS, DYESTUFFS and EXTRACTS, 


Dealer ef... 














SPECIALTIES: DIREOT COLORS FOR COTTON, WOOL AND LEATHER, 
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THE KLAUDER-WELD 


ty 


“aa 


DYEING MACHINE COMPANY 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


Builders of Machinery for Dyeing and Mercerizing. 


For Skein—Worsted, Slubbing, Cotton and Silk. 
‘* Raw Stock—Cotton, Wool and Waste. 

‘¢ For Garments—Underwear and Hosiery. 

‘© Skein and Warp Mercerizing. 

‘¢ Skein Drying. 


Machines sent on trial. The best is always the cheapest. 


8s. W. CRAMER. Charlotte, N. C., Southern Agent 


Modern Wet Finishing Machinery 





Continuous Crabbing, Opening and Folding, Steam Finishing, 
Tentering, Sewing and Tacking Machines. 


Modern Bleaching Machinery 
Washing, Chemicking, Squeezing, Open Soapers, Sewing 
Machines, Scutchers, and Angular Guides. 


Columbia French Napping Machines 
BIRCH BROS., Somerville Machine Works.  (22,°oines"tenetim!) 


Send for Circulars and Prices. SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


TAUNTON-NEW BEDFORD COPPER CU., 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Copper Printing Rollers, Singe Plates ana Sheets. 


. § Superior Quality. 
OUR GUARANTEE : \ Prompt Shipments. 


DIXON’S 
PURE FLAKE GRAPHITE 


Its noted smoothness is due to its purity. It’s a foe to friction. Adds to the value of any oil 
or grease to which it may be added. Not effected by heat or cold. Sample and pamphlet free. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY © Jersey City, N.J. 
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American Tool & Machine Co., 


109 Beach St,, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
Manufacturers 


Weston 
Hydra 
Extractors 


Special Machines 
for Acid Work. 


Shafting, 

Pulleys, 

Friction 

Clutches, ‘Etc. 
Agents for the Otto Gas Engine Works, 


DELAHUNTY DYEING MACHINE 6O., 


PiTTsTON, Pa. 


Manufacturers of 


DYEING MACHINERY 


Raw Stock, Wool, 
Cotton, Rags, 
Shoddy, Waste, 
etc. 


HOSIERY DYEING, 


Shirts and Draw- 
ers, Hats and 
Caps. 
® = Chroming and 
et Oxidizing 
§-- 














——_-_—___—_, 





























Machines are placed 

/ on trial. Guaranteed 

‘ to do first-class work 
or no sale. 
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OWINC 
to the perfect construction of your 


DAVIDSON FAN 


and the satisfaction it has given us, we are well 
supplied. If we were in the market we should 
most certainly accept your offer."—From a letter 
wrilten by a critical customer. 


MASSACHUSETTS FAN CO, 
Factory: Waltham, Mass Boston Office ; 53 State St. 














Cypress Tanks and Vats 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


eat 


Cypresesia remarkable fer its great durability. There isno other wood so 
well adapted tor the manufacture of Tanks, Vats, Cisterns, Dye Tubs, etc. We 
sandle Cypress from the Stump, and our etock is of the best. 

Our Tank Factory is complete. Let us know your wants. 


THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO., BOSTON. 


3 
ihe Cypress Lamber (0. TANKS tes TANKS 











for every purpose 





Our work speaks for itself and this is 
what it has to say: 


tlasts anythi 
CYPPOSS on earch wnat se buite CYPRESS 
of wood. Born and reared in the water, 


Cypress is the natural element, when used 
for tanks, Decay shuns Cypress, 


does not war 
CYPRESS Sirink ortwist and CYPRESS 
when it goes through our shop, Cypress 


turns out the best tank construction and 
thought can build. 


~ ae | M. DAVIS & SON, 
CYPRESS "Fxcranv. | [MNK) oat tis 


APALACHICOLA, FLORIDA. 


G. Woolford Wood & Tank Mfg. Company. 


OFFICE: mA 

Real Estate Trust Building, 8. E. Cor. Broad and 

Chestnut Streets, Phila. Works, Darby Sta., 
Pa. P. W. & B. R. R. 

Wood Tanks and Dye Tubs of all kinds and for 
all purposes of any design or size. Our New Plant 
is large and well equipped and our yard is weil 
stocked with best material. Send for estimates on 
anything in the tank line and I will guarantee 
satisfaction. 





























a 
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Fans in October. 


Now come the sere October days 
When mist o’er all the landscape lays; 































3 Yet Berry Wheels dispel the gloom 
é And clear loose steam from every room. 
iT PAYS. TRY ONE. 





A. HUN BERRY. 13 Wont Birt 





NEW ENGLAND 


Ventilating and Heating Company. 


Orr system of Ventilating and Drying by air circulation 
will improve quality and increas« production. 


PLANS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
—OFFICE AND WORKS: 








Seam 0 Gallic iiieniadi 926, 928 and 930 Manton Avenue, Providence, R. |. 


Gilbert 
Pulleys 


Wood 
SAGINAW MANUFACTURING CO. , ©. ALLEY, Presigent 





SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. bess e > FRANELIN, Boal heater 
LLEN ce President 
New York Branch, 44 Dey *¢t. J.B. PIERCE, Secretary, 
Chicage Branch, 35 Se. Canal St L. B. BRAINARD, Treasurer. 
Sales Agencies in all the Principal Cities L. Ff, MIDDLEBROOK, Ass’t Sec’y. 


Cable Address: Engrave. AB C and Lieber’s Codes. 








« > We Build 
Sa TANKS 


OF ALL SIZES 


Cedar, Cypress and 
Southern Pine 
Draw Lugs for Tank Hoops 
GET OUR ESTIMATES 


D. B. STEVENS @ CO., 
145-147 Turner St., Auburn, Me. 









Pine, 
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NAPPING MACHINES 
Columbia sg Domenlatpii, 

Napping | 


MACHINE CO. | aN 
ALBERT BIRCH, Treasurer. ' a ie By th a 
SOMERVILLE, MASS. ; 
Combining the latest American, 
Frenchand English improvements. 
Send for prices. 
Samples napped and machines on exhibition 








CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE Cco., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Wool Burring, Picking and Mixing Machinery. 


Cloth Finishing Machinery 


FOR COTTON, WOOLEN, WORSTED, PLUSH GOODS, ETc. 
SHEARING MACHINES A SPECIALTY. 


Sn Works, 36 Combridae Sts aeur Webster sa. WORCESTER, MASS. 
IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN WORSTED SPINNING. 


The Bamtord Dust Proof and Self-Lubricating Spindle 
Tube saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, there. 
by insuring longer life to the tubes, saves labor, maintains 

uniform speed, and most 

ertant of all, makes 
PERFECT YARN. Refer to 
largest worsted mills. 


BAMFORD & SMITH, Pascoag, R. I. 
ALSO MFRS. OF 


STHEHI: CAPS AND SPINDLES. 
CAPS, FLYERS, TUBES, Etc., REPAIRED. 


NAKUEACTURINE CO Sel-Acting Balling Machine 


The attention of Woolen Manufacturers is invited to these Machines as convenient labor. 
saving appliances. The machine can be adjusted to make any size balls to suit lots, and the 
creel is constructed to carry twice the number of spools used by the old system. 


SE NIRCULAR. 18 & 20 Davis St., E. Newark, N. J. 


GCEo. GERRY & SON, 
ATHOL, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 


LUMPERS 


WOOL and WASTE DUSTERS, 
RAG DUSTERS, NAPPERS, 
Improved 


CLOTH MEASURING MACHINES 


Lumper and Duster Cylinders Refilled and Repaired. 








Sole Makers of the TURRANCE PATENT 








WOOLEN MACHINERY 





IMPROVED CLOTH WASHER 


— FOR— 


FOUR, SIX OR EIGHT STRINGS OF GOODS. 











BEST QUALITY SOLID ROLLS. 


Improved trough and valves, preventing wash of liquor and insuring quick and 
thorough scouring and rinsing. 


D. R. KENYON & SON, 


RARITAN, N. J. 
BUILDERS OF WOOLEN MACHINERY. 
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James Hunter Machine Co.. 


North Adams, Massachusetts. 




















The “Stone” Wool Dryer 


For Drying Wool, Cotton, Rags Etc. 


Fulling Mills, Cloth Washers, 


NEW PARALLEL RAKE AUTOMATIC 
WOOL WASHER. 


Dusters, Wool Openers, Self Feeds, 
Carbonizing, Steaming, Crabbing 
Machines for Fancy Worsteds. 


WRITE TO US. 











LATEST IMPROVED CLOTH WASHER 
For Four, Six and Eight Strings of Goods, 


Greatest Economy in Power and Labor. 





' areal 
» . < Sew == 
Jie ge —_—”—s 


7 


Unequaled for Capacity and Rapid Washing 
All Kinds of Heavy and Light Goods are Desired. 
Attachment for Washing and Fulling Knit Goods in the String. 
RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CoO., 


Main Office and Works, ORANGE, MASS. Boston Office, 70 KILBY ST., Room 87. 
Long Distance Telephone. Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. Telephone No. 1522. 
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NYE & TREDICK COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Circular Rib Knitting Machinery, 
Underwear Machinery, | 


For Ladies’ Vests, Combination Suits, Corset Covers, etc. 
Men’s Underwear, Sweaters, etc. 


New Improved Sleeve Machines. 
Machines for Rib Hosiery, Rib Tops and Cuffs. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS ON ALL MACHINES. 


MECHANICAL STOP MOTIONS 
FOR CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES. 


OFFICE AND SHOWROOMS : 


606 Arch Street, - PHILADELPHIA. 


RUTH RIBBER 


For All Kinds of 


JOIERY AND UNDERWEAR 


Entire New Design Ribber. 
Protected by Patents 
granted and others pending. 























Excels in Quality of Fabric and Ease 
of Operation, Simplicity and Durability. 
COSTS LESS MONEY. 
GIVES GREATER PRODUCTION 


Absolute Guarantee With Each 
Machine. 





Correspondence Solicited. 


RUTH AUTOMATIC KNITTING 
MACHINE CO. 


INORRISTOWN, PENN. 
G. W. RUTH, Manager. 





EDGINGS AND BRAIDS 





When You think 


of Edgings and Braids for Under- 
Wear and don’t think of 


FRIEDBERGER 


your “thinker” isn’t doing its 
duty. Think again of the best 
assortment, the choicest patterns, 
the largest production, 


PROMPT DELIVERIES 


everything just right, and you will 
get it from 


Friedberaer Mo. Co. 


Mills at Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TELEPHONES, 9042 and 9043. 


ec ahee 


z . = ovee - ne ol grr by eer a tt ee ee ee <405@ tee. = = SHRED . i 
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THE INVINCIBLE, 
FULL AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHINE 
For SEAMLESS Hosiery 





A BIG PRODUCER. 
e 


PRACTICAL AND ECONOM- 
ICAL IN OPERATION.‘ 


e 
NO EXPERIENCE REQUIRED 
TO TRANSFER RIBBED 
TOPS BY THE INVINCI- 
BLE METHOD. 


MACHINE OF THE HIGH- “4 ‘ 1] 
EST GRADE. = - PATENTED 


AUG. 25, 8S. 


" > 5 SLE, OCT. 27,96- 
Write for Catalogue. ' ~ ‘ EEE) MARCH 1,98 


MANUFACTURED BY... 


E. JENCKES MFG. CO, -atezantusnote:,. 


Branch Office, Room 370, Bourse Bidg., Phila., Pa 


THE “NEW” VICTOR 
KNITTING MACHINE 


A full Automatic Seamless Hosiery 
Machine. Thoroughly Interchange- 
able in all its parts. Automatic Two- 
color Striping Machine, also Black- 
Leg White-Foot Machine and Lace 
Machine. 





American Knitting 
Machine Co. 


Main Office, Room 5, Knickerbocker Building, 
Cerner SIXTH & ARCH S758. 


PHILADELPHIA, - . PA. 


Southern Branch, Charlotte, North Carolina. 
R. M. Oates, Representative. 


FACTORY AT WOONSOCKET, R.|}. 
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KNITTING MACHINERY 








JAMES TAYLOR, 


835 Arch Street, - 


Philadelphia, Penn. 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


OF ALL KINDS. 


NEW AND SECOND HAND. 


We are always in the market to buy good second hand Knitting and Finishing 
Machinery. 


Before placing your orders, look carefully over this list and write us regarding 
the machines you need, or ask for catalogue and circular. 


Underwear Machives—Leighton, N.& 
T., 8. & W., McM. & W., Champion, and Bal- 
lou makes. 

Sleevers—N. & T., McM. & W., Brinton, 
and Pepper makes. 


Ribbers—McM. & W., Branson, Brinton, 


Loopers—Hepworth, Beattie,and Lamb. 

Flat Knitters—Lamb and Grosser. 

Nappers and Fleecera—Pownal!l, Mc. 
Creary, Curtis & Marble, and Jones wakes. 

Winders—Allen, Abel, Culp, Lindsay & 
Hyde, and Altemus makes. 


8S. & W.,N. &T., and other makes, 

Hosiery Knitters —Excelsior, Branson, 
Brinton, Victor, 8. & W., Keystone, P &0O., 
Standarc, Kutz, Boss, Sturgess, and round 
trames. 


Sewing and Finishing Machines — 
Merrow, Union Special, W & W., Singer. 
Davis, Frame, Champion, Deibe', Kruse & 
Murphy, Brooks, Lamb, Grosser, Union, 
McDermott, and Mfrs Special. 


Other Machines in stock ready for immediate delivery: 


Adam’s Rib Top Cutter, Foot Power Cutter, McCreary Cutter, Garment Scales, Cloth 
Turners, Electric Pressing Iron, } h.p. Electric Motor, Knowles Steam Pump, Steel Glove 
and Gusset Cutters, Lot 3-40 Looping Cotton, Lot Wood and Iron Pulleys, Hosiery Boards 
Press, Dryer, Patent Stopmotions and Backwinders. 


ALSO A PLANT OF DOUBLE RIB MACHINES AND WARPING MILL. 


CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES, 





ang designed and well made with Solid Forged Steel Cylinderr and Dials, Segmental Cam 
Rings, 


ncased Take-up, Stop Motions, etc. Standard Sizes, Reasouable Prices. Also 


KNITTING MACHINE CYLINDERS AND DIALS. 
STAFFORD & HOLT. : Little Falls. N. Y¥ 


LEWwis JONES, 112 


60% and Media Sts, Philadelphia | sn tamanarasicle 7 
GAS ENGINE EFFIENT = MMT LAOS. 


BRUSHING MACHINERY > DURABLE | y bertoct Stamp tor Hosiery 
KNITTING MACHINERY | LOW IN PRICE. a samen aun ae 


PHILA., PA 


Note Change of Ad. Each Month. 


Every mill that has tried my Improved Drying Ma- 
chines for Knit Goods, claims it has no equal and the best 
Dryer made. More work; better work; less room at 
less expense. 

That is the record that it stands by. 

Can any manufacturer afford to use any other in these 
times? Send for circulars to 


E. M. ANTISDEL, 
UTICA, N. Y. 





for city or 
country. 





Sole Owner and 
Manufacturer 


20 Broad St., 
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McMICHAEL & WILDMAN 


MFG. CO. 


RIB KNITTING 
MACHINERY, 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN, 


For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery 
ana Underwear, Combination Suits 
Sweaters, etc, 


ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR 

Largest Production, Best Qual- 
ity Fabric, Durability, Econ- 
omy of Operation. 


Full particulars, Description and 








“ Samples furnished upon Application 





to the 





McMICHAEL & WILDMAN MPG. CO. 











NORRISTOWN. PENNA 





THE LAMB 


LEADER OF KNITTERS 
ORIGINAL and BEST 
PARTS INTERCHANGABLE 
EASILY and QUICKLY OBTAINED 
Pall Fashioned Union Suit MACHINES 


LAMB KNITTING MACHINE CO., 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


Hosiery and Sweater 
Cardigan Jacket 


L. D. SANBORN, 
505 Wool Exchange, 
NEW YORK. 


J. E, WOODHEAD, 
100 22nd Street, 
CHICAGO. 





ELEVATOR Hoists, Waters-Cranes, Overhead, Tracks 
+ and Trolleys for any capacity, size or 
weight, for Hand, Belt, St-am, Electre or Air Power, 

a nea Ags Hangers. Gearing for Power Transmis 
xa raulle Screw or Toggle Presses. Mining and 
ARD Foundry & Mch. Wks., Lansdowne 


Shaftin 
sion. 

Cc ctning 
HO 

Co., ” a. 


CRANE MEG CoO 
LAKEPORT, N.H. 


Spring Needle Circular Knitting Machine 


For eer: | Shirts, Drawers, Jersey 
oth and Stockinet. 


achines, Engineers and Genera! ee 
Delaware 





4 meee * - any a Bladed Burr Wheels 
elf-Oiling Brackets 


THE OWUY 
SEAMLESS MILL BASKET, 
M'f'd by CRANE BROS., Westfield, Mass. 


Send for Price List. 
’ 
RILEY § CUTTING 


parent Soceise MACHINES 


For all kinds of Gray or Finished Stuffs, 
Woolens, Worsteds, etc. 


CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO. ; 


Naw York and Providence. 





RICCING 


SOLE 
AMERICAN 
AGENTS. 





KNITTING MACHINERY 


PAXTON & O’NEILL’S 
3-4 Automatic Knitter 


FOR ALL KINDS AND GAUGES OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 








Has the preference wherever used over 7-8 and full automatics. Because it makes as 
much or more goods and better goods. Costs less for repairs. Gives less trouble to fixers 
Range on Half Hose, from the coarsest to 220 needle. 


Exclusive rights to Brown’s ATTACHMENTS FOR LACE EFFECT. 


{27 Bread Street, Phila. 


Cylinders and Dials for all size machines. 





BRANSON) MACHINE: Co), 


506 N. American St., PHILADELPHIA, PA., Pioneer Builders of 


Knitting - Machinery 


BHietizmates for Plants Complete. 


Write for information and catalogue. 


Knitting Machinery 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS, 
2079 E. Cumberland St., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 


WRITE FOR CATALOCUE. 








BANDS, BUTTON STAYS, | ©" "°" Ghore Curringe anatase 
FACINGS, Etc., KNITTING MACHINE 


uns . ‘ 
can be made correctly only onthe | RA sued Naaekaeee pro 
Leggins, regular Knit Un. 


KENNEDY UNIVERSAL 7 \aiitcther regu and’ stage 
Automatic Band Foldin u] A) Shats “conee Ste 
om § carriers and 2 color 

, port —- 

® - Sidr se VS pp nentan asthe 

and Cutting Machine Se 22 combines 
Tut : Lock Special Prop Look and 

ACCURACY, SPEED, Finger Knitting Machines 8 inches wicth of 


DURABILITY. needle- bed. apid 2thread Lock stitch 
Overseamern. 


THOS. KENNEDY, Cohoes, Ay | oe ee ee oer. 
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PEPPER MACHINE WORKS 


LAKEPORT, N. H. 


Successors to PEPPER MANUFACTURING CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


KNITTING MACHINERY, 


INCLUDING 


Pepper's Flat Ribbed Cuff Machines, 


Automatic Welt and Loose Course Machines for Stock Tops. New 
Circular Stripers with Welt, Loose Course and Striping (Automatic), 
for Short Cuffs, Sock Tops, Hose Legs, Wristers, etc. 


GOLF AND BICYCLE STOCKING MACHINES, 


ALL KINDS OF 


CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES, 


For Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs and Leggins. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


CIRCULAR 


KNITTING MACHINES 


Either piain or full automatic, with stop moti ne 
complete, for 


RIBBED UNDERWEAR: 
SWEATERS, 
CARDIGANS, 

CUFFS and ANKELETS. 


The Leighton Circular Machines are the only ones 
which Back or Shog the needles for fancy 
borders; also built for automatic striping; and 
with from 4 to 16 feeds for underwear. 


Leighton Machine Co., Manchester, W. # 


Excelsior Knitting Machine 
Manufacturing Co., 


[BUILDERS OF] 














Two-Feed 7-8 Automatic for Ladies String 
Work, also Black Legs with White Feet. 


Regular 7-8 Automatic for all classes of Cotton 
Hose. Special 3-4 Automatic for Wool. 


Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg. Co. 


ALLENTOWN, PA., U.S. A. 


> loot 
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KNITTING MACHINERY, ETC 








H. BRINTON & CO., 


213-215 Race Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUILDERS OF 


Full Automatic 
Seamless 


Knitting Machinery. 


[AGINGS =" Sa™ Za, i 


Tipped and Tasseled. For Underwear, Overshirts and Sweaters, 


HEPNER & HORWITZ. sonowarist ny. 9OFNS eecsmts sn ew orn 











GERMAN KNITTING =. 
MACHINERY 


— FOR— 


Fancy and 
Full 
Fashioned 
Goods. 


a] i, _— 





Our Specialties are 
for Machi: es for Knit 
ting 


Sweaters, 
Golf Jackets, 
Fancy Vests, etc. 


anion 


Plain, Honeycombed and 
Other Fancy Stitches. 


Our Steam Power Machines are fully | 
Automatic. 

One operator attends four machines. 

Also Hand Power Machinery 

Also Underwear, Glove and Mitten 
Machinery. 


E, H. LUDWIG, Hawley, Pa. 
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The “RECORD” 


is the latest improved full automatic knitting machine (combined 
Cotton and flat) for 


FULL FASHIONED HOSIERY 


with double heel. 











: The ‘*Record’’ narrows auto- 
The “RECORD” operates upon : R ‘3 7 _ 
tirel ncipl tlt matically upon a new principle. 
an entirely new principle. 
’ I I The ‘*Record’’ breaks no 
The **‘RECORD”’ runs 100 turns needles. 
per minute. The ** Record’? finishes the flat 
The *‘ Record ’’ produces a fabri€ circular work with a double 
with a stitch of absolute regu- gy heel fashioned on the machine 
bestty without any hand work before 


or after. 
The *“‘RECORD”? turns out a heretofore unknown daily production. 


The *“*RECORD”’ has needle plates of fine gauges with clock-spring steel ribs, which 
are removable and exchangeable. 


The *“*RECORD”’ handles the most tender yarn. 


The **RECORD”’ knits automatically any desired fashioned articles, besides hosiery. 


The “RECORD”? is built with 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 or 12 heads working together (com- 
bined.) 

The class of goods made on these machines is in great demand and shows a good 
profit. Write for further particulars and prices. 


Dresdner Strickmaschinen-Fabrik, 
IRMSCHER & CoO., 


Loebtau-Dresden, Cermany. 


THE CRAWFORD W. J: Von Buchwald, 


eLLel! STEAM 120 NO. 7th ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Agent for the 
Plate Murphy High Speed 


Press | DOUBLE THREAD, 


For Knit or ELASTIC STITCH, 
Woolen Goods. SEAM TRIMMING and 


The most reliable machine CONCEALED WELTING 
of the kind on the market. 


Press Papers &Fenders Machine, 


SPENCE & RIDEOUT, FOR HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR, 


Successors to Trimmers put on all Makes of 
J. J. CRAWFORD & SON, Machines. 


Nashua, N. Hi. Correspondence Solicited, 
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THE CHEAPEST “© BEST METHOD 


ous * OF } = 


FINISHING RIBBED KNIT GOODS 


IS BY THE USE OF 


Our High Speed Machines. 





Blankets, SKirts or Cotton Goods, 


requiring a useful and Ornamental Finish, should be finished by some 
of our various machines adapted for special purposes and finishes. 





Send for Catalogue and Samples, stating the kind of goods to be finished. 


THE MERROW MACHINE Co., 


346 Broad ° B Building, 
Now Verke" Hartford, Conn. “Philadelphia, 


SOOO OSOF 09GOOSOSHHOHHGHOS HHHSHOOSOOOOOOOD 
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WILLCOX & GIBBS 


“OVERLOCK ” 


(TRADE MARK.) 
(Patent twice upheld by U. 8. Court of Appeals.) 


MACHINE. 


(Pat. Apr. 5, 1892.) 


For TRIMMING, SEAMING, and OVEREDGING 


5 000 = (oF pamnnneitens ae: UNDERWEAR. 
’ : 09 


STITCHES 
PER 
MINUTE 


{2 to 20 
STITCHES 


PER INCH 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING 
658 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
PARIS MILAN 








ee oren on | 


LONDON 


The 
“Qverlock” 
Elastic 
Stitch 

is equal 
to the 

fall stretch 
of the 
Goods 


MACHINE COoO., 


DRESDEN 

















216 High Street, Newark, New Jersey. 


(No royalty.) 








(No royalty. ) 


Overedge Sewing Machine, without Trimmer. 
For manufacturers of knit goods and other fabrics, 
with or without trimmers. 


SIMPLICITY, 
DURABILITY, 


Our claims are 





THE ARNOLD SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Overedge Welting 
Machine, with Trimmer. 
The very best in the market. 


Overedge Seaming 
Machine, with Trimmer. 
3000 stitches per minute. 


ACCESSIBILITY, 


Every part of our machine being readily accessible. 
This machine has 100 less parts than any other overedge machine. 
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UNION SPECIAL 


SINGLE ““INTERLOGK™ IACHINES 


(TRADE MARK.) 











With Trimmer, for Underwear and Hosiery, 
Overedging, Hemming and Seaming. 


Elastic Seam, 









High Speed, | Send for 
Durable, ‘ Samples of its 
Simple, Work, 

No Royalty. 


wil 
For Underwear. 


Special Machine for Hosiery. 


Better Work, | 4 : Ng iy More Work, 
Uniform, Rasier to 
Width of Hem, Operate, 
Only Machine ; ‘Raw Edge 
Having Horn. Covered. 


For Hosiery. 


Union Special Sewing Machine Co. 


75 Kinzie St., Chicago. 96 South St., Boston. 60 Mohawk St., Cohoes, N.Y. 
#7 Leonard St., New York. 72 Church St., Amsterdam, 708 Main St,, Cincinnati. 
228 Market St., Phila, N.Y. 7230 Olive St., St. Louis. 
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FOR FAST BLACK DYERS. 








lOlo-2Zl TAYLOR SI 
KENSINGTON Pita 


AUTOMATIC IRONING AND PRESSING 
MACHINE FOR KNIT GOODS. 





This machine irons and presses 
ribbed and flat underwear, giving a fine 
smooth finish and most attractive ap- 
pearance to the goods, not to be ob- 
tained in any other way. It does not 
break buttons. Inexpensive and easy 
to operate, and has large capacity. 
Knitting mills using them are greatly 
pleased with results. This method of 
finishing is sure to come into universal 
use. Send for further particulars to 


J. W. CRAW LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 





We manufacture all kinds 

of Hosiery Boards, Dye 

Boards, also special line of 

Glove and Mitten Forms. Our 

boards are of the best, our 

prices the low: st. We are also prepared to furnish bobbins of all sizer. Can 
quote prices on applica ion. 

THE WISCONSIN MANUFACTURING CO., 
Two Rivers. Wis., U. 8 A 


NATIONAL MERCANTILE AGENCY. 


RELIABLE _CREDITS. 








HE current issue of the «* Blue Book,” a General Reference Book of Credits, is 
ready for delivery and contains about 1,200,000 names, with ratings of the 
most reliable and conservative character. 

If your business is conducted on a safe basis, your credit man must know these 
points about every applicant for credit :— 
WHAT IS HE WORTH! 


WHAT 18 His CHARACTER! 
HOW DOES HE PAY? 


The ‘* Blue Book ” tells and is the only Mercantile Agency book that does tell 
these facts regarding every applicant for credit. Rates of subscription, and book 
sent for inspection, upon request. 


OFFICES: 
New York City— Boston— Philadelphia — Baltimore —Chicago—St, Louis —Cincinnati— Bufalo— 
Pittsburg—Syracuse—/ ochester—Cleveland— Utica—St, Paul — Kansas City. 
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0 N D St | M hi 
SHOWN BELOW, will sew on straps of any width and thickness, makes either wide 
or narrow stitching across the straps and will also BAR each end of the stitching. 

















L. F. FALES, 


Manufacturer and Builder of 


Multiple Needle Sewing Machines 


For Sewing Carpet Linings, 
Horse Blankets, Wadding, etc. 


These machines can be built with 
any required number of needles. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY DESIGNED AND BUILT. 


Telephone Connection, 


Peer Horse Blanket Machine. WALPOLE, “ MASS. 
I. COLDSTEIN, 


WHOLESALE DEALER IN 


Manufacturers Sewing 
Machines and Supplies. 


We Buy Entire Plants of Sewing 
Machines for SPOT CASH. 


If you have anything in our line tor Sale, 
let us make you an offer. 








// WO. 6OB ARCH STREET, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





| 





ae rae 
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CHARLES COOPER, _BENNINCTON, vT., 
KNITTING MACHINE AND NEEDLE WORKS, 


Flat Rib Knitting Machines, 2 to 5 paisioee, oy ty and Latch Knitting Needles, Burt 
Ww ades. Collarette Attachments, etc., etc. All the latest im +++ -paeameed 
Sinkers and all Rib Machinery supplies. Patent Springs for int. 
Also Ribbed Anklets made to order. Branch Shop, ERDAM, N.Y. 








| BEATTIES’ 
Patent Loopers. 


Wm. Beattie & Son, 
TOFMPKINS BROS. Troy, N.Y. | COHOES, N. Y. 


Knitters, Winders, Burrs, Attachments. An Illustrated Catalogue will be sent on application. 


CIRCULAR AUTOMATIC | 
RIB KNITTING MACHINERY on we mete te beat in 


Combination Suits, QUALITY 


Sweaters, COLORING 
—— | ARTISTIC EFFECT 


Ribbed Shirts, 
Shaped Swiss Ribs, 
Rib Tails, etc. 


Over 1200 machines now in operation. 
Also manufacturers of COP WINDERS. 


The HOMER P. SNYDER MFG. CO., 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


Striping Attachments 


Latch and Spring Needle 
Knitting Machines. 2 
These Stripers are being rapidly adopted by | We carry all the “Specials.” 


representative mills, among whom may 
be mentioned : 


Whitman Bros. and Gilbert Knitting On, Write for our book and samples. 
Little Falls, N. Y.; Comme cial Mills, Tro 
R. Forbes Co., H-speler, Ont.; Hygienic 


Son Premelacs: ‘in Gaptnés, etter, DOCKER-FOSTER co. 
Send for Particulars. 123 &125 N. FIFTH STREET, 
BABCOCK MACHINE WORKS, | PHILADELPHIA. 


Fort Piain, N 
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WM. COREY Co., 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles, 
MANCHESTER, N. 3H. 


Keystone Knitting Machine 
Manufacturing Company. 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


NEEDLES 


Looper Needles, Automatic Knitters. Ribbers, etc. 
40 NORTH 7th ST., PHILA., PA. 


PACE NEEDLE CoO., 


Manufacturers of 


LATCH NEEDLES 


otall kinds. Warranted in every respect. 








CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Agents: J. E. Woodhead, 100 Twenty-second Street, 
Chieago, Ill. Durbrow & Hearne Mfg Co., 12 Wooster 
ey New York. James Taylor, 835 Arch Street, Phils. 
delphia, Pa. 


Excelsior 222s 


The best hosiery needle in the market. 


Manufactured by 


Wardwell Needle Co., Lakeport, N. H. 


ORION TREAT, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


SCREW RIVETED BALMORAL AND DOUBLE 
RIB NEEDLES. 
(Patented May 6. 1890.) 


Manchester Green, - Cenn 
All work guaranteed. 


Wm. Breedon’s Son, 


Manufacturers of 


Spring Knitting Needles, 
And Burr oe ong = 


LOYAL T. IVES, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL KINDS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 
NEW BRUNSWICK. N.J. 
THE MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLIES CO., 


418 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Standard Knitting Machine Needles, 


And all kinds of Sewing Machine Needles. 
Parts for Wilcox & Gibbs Mfg., and all Sewing Machines 


Oils, Beltings and General Mill Supplies. 


Agents for Excelsior Needle Co., and National Needle Co. 























ACME 


Automatic Knitter, 
FOR SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 


All Kinds and Gauges. 





Best method of transferring 
ribbed legs and tops. 


Greatest production of perfect 
work at least expense. 


For particulars address 


Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle 
Company, 
FRANKLIN FALLS, N. H. 


Philadelphia Office: 
Knickerbocker Building. 


Cer. 6th and Arch Sts. 
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Boston Wool Exhausters, with Removable Tops 


As used in Connection with Pueumatic Conveyor System 
for Handling Weel, Cotton, Rags, Excelsior, Jute, Etc. 








INLET SIDE OF PULLEY SIDE OF 
RIGHT HAND WOOL EXHAUSTER. LEFT HAND WOOL EXHAUSTER 


This machine is similar in design to the regular Boston Patent Exnaust Fan, but is fitted 
with a special wheel for handling fibrous materials, and the top is removable. 

This latter feature is especially desirable when handling wet or greasy materials or in 
handling anything in fact, which would leave a deposit on the inside of fan, as the entire 
top may readily be removed for inspection or cleaning without disconnecting either pipe 
or belt connections. 


BOSTON BLOWER CO., Srwens: Business and Glenwood Sts., 


EXYyYDE PARE, MASS 


SAMSON TURBINE 


For Heads of 3 Feet and Upwards. 
UPRICHT AND HORIZONTAL. 


ADAPTED TO ANY AND ALL SITUATIONS. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 

High Speed, combined with efficiency. Balanced Gate, easily regu- 
lated by Governor. Ciose regulation and steady motion. Concentration 
of great power in limited space, requiring small penstock room. Great 
strength, and with a number of patented features. Special attention given 
to designing for difficult situations. 

Write for pamphlet stating your Head and Power required. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO.,Springfield,0.,U.S.A. 


Waterwheel jovernors 


- FOR .. .. 


TEXTILE MILLS, 
ELECTRIC LIGHT, POWER & RAILROAD WORK. 


We are now prepared to guarantee absolute 
satisfaction. Write for referenc.s in yuur locality. 


) The Replogle Governor Works, 
BROADWAY AND CHESTNUT STS., AKRON, OHIO, 





























MILL EQUIPMENT 





SHIVERING WITH COLD. 


Workmen cannot give you their best service if you shelter them 
in cold and uncomfortable qu: arters. 

It’s false economy to struggle along without the very best heating 
service you can provide 
them. Keep their fin- 
gers nimble and their 
spirits up with 


The “ABC” 
\ Heating System 
‘for you not only get 
better service out of 


_ your men, but better 
results from fuel. Sead for Catalogue of Heating Apparatus. 


American Blower Co., 
New York. DETROIT, MICH, Chicago, London, 
























This is the only 
automatic valve 
that has saved 
human life in two 
of the largest 
mills in this 
country 


Twe Amosxeas 













This valve acts 
aS an engine stop 
and will close in 
Stantly whenever 
a break occurs 


in the steam main 


















orengine. Itcan 


also be closed 















AND from any part of 
Tu Fau Rivea the mill by press 
in ans electric 

Mra. Co be 


button 






SEND FOR PARTICULARS 


er LOCKE RECULATOR CQ auickness 


SALEM MASS OPERATION 
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The Filtering Cylinder and EVERY PART of the 


WHITE STAR OIL FILTER 


May be quickly and easily removed and 
cleaned, enabling it to be always kept in 
perfect filtering condition. In this essential 
feature of a perfect and complete filter, the 
White Star is not even approached by any 
other device. 


We have published a heautiful booklet, “ H,’’ con- 
taining numerous halftones, showing the entire filter. 
ing operation and process of cleaning, pt we 
Sull information. Send for tt and learn ali about a 
perfect and practical filter. 


“Since receiving the Filter from you Jan. Lith, 
‘2, we have saved 364 gals. of oil, which amounts 
to $54.60. 
0. J. BEAUDETTE & CO., 
Pontiac, Mich. 
PITTSBURGH GAGE & SUPPLY CO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Eastern Office: 1011 Girard Trust Bldg., Philadelphia. 
New York: 136 Liberty St., J. R. Vandyck Co, 
London; 40 Wilson St., Finsbury, The Vulite Syndicate, Ltd. 


OT ALU BL LA 


Foster, MacHInE: 


WESTFIELD, MASS 




















Latest Cone and Tube Cross Winder for Cotton, Woolen and Worsted. 


Patented in United States and Europe. 


Gives more production per operator than any other winder on the market. Even tension 
and speed. Yarn delivers direct from Conés to knitting machines without rewinding. 


! 
~ 























‘work SLASHERS 


on any floor of your mill 


when a 


STURTEVANT 
FAN 


is employed to positively exhaust the 
steam direct from the hoods. 


It increases the output and prevents 
condensation. 


Applicable to old or new plants. 


B. F. Sturtevant Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO LONDON 
213 
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COTTON NAPPERS 


16 Workers. 
6 Applications. 


4 THE BEST’ YET! 


Parks & Woolson Machine Co., 
Springfield, Vermont. 


cP eee 
oi? <4 Z 








A successful combi- 
nation of tried and 
proven methods, 
with the most up- 
to-date modern 
ideas. 





FITCHBURG, MASS. 


C. H. BROWN & CO., 3 Willow St., 


Roston Office. 13 Court Street, Leo W. Woolston, Mer. 





| mores STEAM PIPE COVERINGS *¥S#« vo 


MAGNABESTOS ASBESTOS PAPERS 
SOLD AND APPLIED 


ASBESTOS HAIR FELT, ETC. 
ROBERT A. KEASBEY, 


83 Warren Street - 7 - * - NEW YORK. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & 00., Bristol's Patent Steel — a 


122 Pearl St. TIME, BELTS 
NEV VTon=k. 












MONEY. 
Greatest Strength 
READY TO APPLY «FINISHED omy )=with Least Metal 

d for Circulars and Free Samples 


Dyestuffs and THE BRISTOL CO. WATERBURY, CONN 
Chemicals. CA/CH THE DUST 


IN YOUR MILL OR FACTORY BY USING AN 
BRANCHES ALLINGTON or MARSHALL 


mnariee Pem nape soroeloe qc DUST COLLECTING SYSTEM. 
eT eon ALLINGTON & CURTIS MFG. CO. 
SAGINAW, MICH, 





See special advertisement inside. 





nF HAVE MFG, a) ( W Ring Spinning and 
Ly § C0 J ‘, JS J Twisting Travelers 


femper and Accuracy ot the De Hay 


lraveiers are Unequaled by any in the World 
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